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TRAI?SLATOR*S PREFACE 


Tllb Mcmoirca incdits <lc VJnternoncc a Parh fk-ndant la 
P^volution 1790-1801,*^ of u’lucli this is a translatioiij iiero 
first published m 1890 Since that time, they have donned 
additional impoitanco from the disco\cr>*, by the Vicomtc 
do Uichomont, of a portion of the secret correspondence 
that passed between the Abbe dc Salamon and Cardinal 
Zdadn f 

The reader ivill notice in the Introduction, hou tlio 
Abbe Bridicr deplores the loss of this correspondeneo, lion 
hode*^ nbes the fruitless search in the Vatican Archil cs, 
imdortahen on his behalf, and couchides tint, without 
doubt, the letters haie been ‘mislaid, lost, destroyed’ 
Happily this is not the case, in so far, at least, as a largo 
iiumbor of them is concerned; for, a fou years later, 
the Vicomte de Richemont, while searching the Vatican 
Archiies, came upon the entire sene'! of these letters 
wtucen the dates August 29th 1791 and Juno Cth 1792 J 
It is true they form but a small part of the actual 
corresjjondcnco, for the Abbe de Salamou’s lettors, uhich 
are numbered and dated, only begin with No Gl, and end 
^ilh No 100 on May 2lBt, 1792; -uhilc wo know from the 
emojVff, that he carried on his corrcspondciiro uitli tlm 

t’/nreniOTce a Peru ptmlanl le 

3ih i Jitim, 1 (U 

de. VAlhi de Salarteti, eher^ du 

; faSfVlLv ^ydienont, 1833 (Plon Noumi A Ctf c.n-m 

of the I!ol r S«. Francta Suture djlf c »• . a « 

tt^’ano dt tfalonn'J *« fci*^c~ 

dittato all ob Salanen c I 
'^'*«rcadiiicc S'crile *. 



xviii Translator’s Preface 

Cardinal vSecretary of State up to tlie time of liis arrest 
(Aug. 27tli 1792), and resumed it on the day but one 
following his release from the Abbej’-. Moreover, he tells 
us that, chiefly by the help of many pious women, who 
furnished him with safe means of despatching his letters, 
and equally safe addresses for tliose coming to him from 
Rome, he was able to continue this correspondence ‘un- 
molested and almost without interruption’ all through 
the Reign of Ten*or, and up to the time of his imprison- 
ment imder the Directory. 

Yet, though extending over so , short a period, these 
letters throw a clear light upon the position of the Abbe 
de Salamon. 

It would seem to have been an open secret that he 
was, as he repeatedly calls himseK, the Papal Minister, 
the Representative and Envoy of the Holy See. More than 
tliis, he was, as one of the jury recognised at his Trial, the 
friend of the Pope. He writes to Cardinal Zelada; as a 
son to a father, with great respect and affection, but with- 
out a shadow of fear or constraint. His letters, despatched 
regularly every week, and often hurriedly written, are 
somewhat in the form of a diary, informing the Cardinal 
of everything of importance that was happening in Paris — 
and, as far as the Abbe knew, in France; and they are 
always accompanied by such newspapers, pamphlets, prints, 
and caricatures, as, he thought, would be of interest to the 
Pope. 

On the other hand. Cardinal Zelada, justly fearing to 
compromise his correspondent, writes briefly and guardedly; 
when his advice is asked, he gives it frankly, and he sends 
the Abbe full instructions with regard to the many difficult 
missions entrusted to him; but, as a rule, he avoids all 
reference to the information which his correspondent has 
given liim, while never failing to assure him of his affec- 
tionate friendship, and of the interest with which his 
letters have been read, both by the Pope, and himself. 
Thus, on Oct, 15th 1791, he writes: ‘You are an inde- 
fatigable correspondent. Monsieur, observant, careful, m 



Tr.'in'jlator’fi Preface xit 

short, f]c‘?cning of the highest praise, nnd the ^crj one 
wo need under jnc'Cnt circumstances * Then, after IcUuig 
liim of tlio Pope’s rcco^crj* he continues ‘ But, just now 
Avc are mucli concerned nhout your hcaltli, which you saj 
H uncertain *1110 Pope is \cr\ anxious about it’® At 
tlic beginning of t)ic New Year — the c\cntful 1792 — he 
thanks the Abht, on behalf of the Pope, for his good 
wibhcs, nnd ndds ' As for me, Iln%c numbered 3 on among 
inj dcare^^t friends, and remember }ou, together with 
them, in the no!3 Sacrifice ’ f A few montlis Htor, wriicn 
the irnr had broken out, he wiitcs ‘ Nci erthelc'JS, the 
circumstances of the tunc make me await the arrnal of 
3 our letters ivith more impatience than e\or I do not 
rend them, I doiotir them, and the Hol^ Tatlier finds a 
real Kitisfactiou in reading them from beginning to end ’ J 
Again on tbo 30 th Maj, as the difiiciiltics of the 
Church m rnnee incrcn«o 'Your Ko 99 , of the IJth 
Miu, which I ln\c justrccci\cd, Monsicm, is ch inctenscd 
b} oxti-omo accuncj I would 3011 could read m the 
outixmnngh of nn heart, ho\r uu soul is rent with grief 
nt the thought of the painful, and e^o^ more and more 
dangerous position m which 30U arc placed ’ § 

Uhe-'O arc but a few of the mmu expressions of esteem 
and regard tontaincd 111 these Letters, which show the 
fiobngs of the Pope nnd Cardinal towards the ^ou^g 
pritic who was their Ucprc^cntatuc at Pans 

during the Iloiolution 

Two iinj)Ortant documents — \ Cop% of the \rt of Ac- 
qmiul of tlic Abh \5 do S damon, ami a ^^cmonndmn of Ins 
expenses m ixuineclion with liis Tnal — wore alco dis- 
colored, with the Ahlx s I^cttcrs, m the ^ atican VrUincs 
The\ !ia\o a special uitcKst for the reader, as tlic^ sene 
to bring onhr into a part of the narratne which isRmic 
what confused It is iifxYssan to bear in mind that cien 


t n.ij r 2 

; tt rrr«pf*a '•♦••r r ttl 
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Translator’s Preface 


tlie latest part of tlie ‘ Memoirs ’ was written some fourteen 
years after tlie events recorded ; and moreover, tliat Mgr. 
de Salamon was writing simply in order to give pleasure 
to j\Iine. de Villeneuve, and without any thought of 
publication — and as a matter of fact, the Memoirs were 
not published until more tlian sixty years after his 
deatli. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be 
some inaccuracies with, regard to dates and other particulars 
— irrobably of little interest to ]\!rme. de Villeneuve — in 
Book III, which seems to have been more hurriedly written 
than the others. 

The Abbe Bridier draws attention to some of the 
discreirancies between tlie Liternuncio’s narrative and 
the reports of the Trial in the newspapers, and he expresses 
a wish that it had been possible to consult the Ai-chives of 
the Criminal Tribunal of the Seine, but these had been 
bui'nt by the Commune. It now appears that a copy of 
the Minutes of this Register had been sent to Rome, and 
placed in the Vatican Ai-cliives. This Ordonnance qui 
Aequitie Louis- J osepli Salamon is dated the sixth Pluviose 
of the fifth j'-ear of the French Republic (Jan. 25th 1797, 
a date corresponding with that given in the newspapers). 
It is signed by President Gohier, and gives, in full, the 
questions put to the jury, and states that it is proved, that 
Louis- Joseph Salamon had corresponded with the agents 
of a Foreign Power, but not with any criminal intention — 
thus confirming the narrative in the Memoirs. 

The Memorandum of the Abbe’s expenses includes the 
droit de gedle at La Police and La Grande Force, in all for 
tliirty-six days, and a double droit de gedle for fifty-eight 
days, at the Conciergerie. It also contains the fees of the 
Abbe’s Procureur, and of his Counsel, who pleaded four 
times (1) against the indictment being quashed (2) against 
the case being put back (3) against its being referred to a 
Military Commission (4) in defence of the whole case. 

I may add that extreme accuracy with regard to 
accoimts, both on the part of the Cardinal Secretary of 
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Stito nnd of the Ahh<?, is one of the characteristic fcoturcs 
of the ' CorrospondancD Sccrfcte*. 

In this translation I have followed the .Wmenvj, as 
edited by tljc Abbe Bridler, as closely as I could. The 
paswi^^cs omitted, which are vciy' few, relate, almost 
cxcluBi\ely, to the insanitarj* condition of the prisons I 
have also, omitted one or two allusions to the part taken 
by the young Conseiller-elerc in the debates in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, os these vould be obscure to English readers 
who ^rcro not already familiar with the history' of France. 
For the same reason, as well ns for the sake of brevity, I 
!>avc slightly sliortoncd the AblnS Bri<licr’6 Preface and 
Introduction, and have omitted from the Appendix se^cral 
letters, belonging (o an earlier, or later, period than that 
treated of in the Ifcmoirs. I have, liowc^cr, retained 
the three letters addressed to Mine, do Cnpcllis, as tlicy 
afford, as far as I know, t!io most vivid picture that exists 
of tljo Ablh* dc Salamon in Ins later years. 

I desire (o thank the present Bishop of Saint-Flour for 
his kindness in helping me to obtain the illustrations 
relating to the closing period of the life of Mgr. dc 
Salamon ; also, the Very' Ilov. Robert Bmcey O.P., Prior 
of St Dominie'e, Ilavcr^tock Hill, London, for many 
^'abnb]o suggcslions, especi.ally with regard to the trans- 
lation of the legal ami ceclf'-iastica! (onus in tlie Memoirs 

FnwrEs JirK-os. 


tith Jan , I'UO 



EDITOR’S PREFACE 


(AnniDGED FROM TUB FRENCir) 

A i.'EW years ago I was in Rome. I was tlie guest of 
M. Caplicr, who rcprcseutecl tlie Siilpician Fathers at tlie 
Ho].y See. 

One daj’ a Roman advocate, M. Alessandro Bosi, called 
on liim and said : ‘ I liave in my possession, in manuscript, 
the unpuhlislied Memoirs of one of your former bishops, 
jMgr. de vSalamon, the Internuncio at Paris dining the 
Revolution. I think of disposing of it ; would you like it ? ’ 
At the same time he offered him tlu’ee little volumes. , . . 
On the title-page of the first was the classical epigi’aph ; 

Infandum, regina, juhes renovare dolorem. 

Below, in large letters : 

A Madame de Villeneuve, nee Comtesse de Segiir. 

Then, at the end of each volume, on the last leaf, a 
signature as follows : 

Certifie con forme d V original. 

Louis de Salamon, evegue d'Orthozie. 

All the rest was in Italian, and in a different hand- 
writing.’'-’ 

M. Captier had no idea that there had ever been a 
bishop, still less an Internuncio, named de Salamon. This 
is the case with nearly all my readers. But he thought 

* It was evidently written by one of the maitres de la corporation. 
He used gold-dust. Particles of it still adhere to the roughness of the 
paper. . . . This scribe could not, however, have known Italian, for the 
mistakes are numerous, and render some passages impossible to decipher , 
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llic (locjimf'nt niiglil throw light upon the histon* of oxir 
Clinrch of I'miico, However, ns ho was too much occupied 
to furhue llic fiuhjcct, lie referred M. Bosi to me. 

I received the Intcmuncio’s innniLScript, I read it, 
and found n unique pcrponality, a most faccinaling narra- 
tive. At the Fame time, certain portions of these memoirs 
Fcciiiod to conctituto n real revelation, from an liistorical 
point of ^iew. In a worrl, M. Captier was right ; the work 
do‘'oncd to he known. 

But was it not already known? That uas the question 
I asked iny'=elf, ns I read over again those words of the 
pignaluri': Ct'rtiftal couformallc to the on’gtnnl. What 
I hold in jny Iiand was llicn only a copy. Consequently, 
there u. as, or had l>ccn, in cxifitence an original. Whore 
was it? Douhtlcss in France, the narratJxe being dedi- 
cnlod to a Frenchwoman, Madame de Villcncuvo-Segur. 
Had the original text escaped the collectors? It was 
dillicuU to imagine. Tlioy are bo numerous, so eager, 
and t!ie morsel was so tempting. How then, could I 
osoertain that tlie«o Mauoircs InMttA )md not been edited, 
published, perhaps already forgotten, in the depths of 
our libraries Ui France, or among tlie books lying about 
on our quays, 

I told M. Bosi my doubts. . . . 

We np^cd that I fibould begin by clearing up the 
matter, and that, meanwldle, the precious ptecoJi tohimi 
should remain in the custody of M. Captier. 

Soon afterwards, I rcturne<! to France, and began my 
search. I wrote, first of all, to the family of Madame dc 
Villeneu\ e-St'pir,® as the narrali' c was wriltcn for tliis lady. 

I made enquiries in the towns where the author Iiad 
li\cd at various times, .Vvignon, Carpentras, St Flour and 
Ilouon. I consulted bis l)iogr3plucs,'|' which, Iiowe^cr, 


• M VilVncaiT*. cf ih** c? roitl^r?. fm’ 

« t its iar «3f avi*. kirdly cate rtarircJM fi.r &>* al t!.f 

K ***»»•» 

Ti r* IVl’iT, VrLavd, Iatto-h* Tl.'* 1* il.»t 

rfr«T, I' ly l'crTffc«« !t rrali It dictat^-i ly ttc 
L.r-a'L' Afjfndix F] 
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arc few, and very sliort. I had recourse to MM. Leopold 
Dclislo and d’Anriac, wliosc kindness and infoiTnatiou 
saved me long rescarolics in the Rue do Richlieu ; and 
I hecamc convinced that the document liad not been 
piiblislied, and was not even knomi. 

I wrote to ]\r. Captier to this elTect, and sent him the 
price agreed upon, and he forwarded the manuscript 
to me. . . . 

Mow, how had it come into the possession of M. Bosi ? 
He had received it from a family, fonnerly in affluent 
circumstances, at wliose house •••' Mgi*. de vSalamon had 
been a guest. Tliis is wliat M. Bosi told me, and nothing 
more. Beyond this he liad promised secrecy. 

As for the original, no doubt it is lost. But what does 
it matter? ]\Iy copy, signed with the autograph of the 
prelate, and certified as conformable, is equivalent to the 
original, and — I offer it to the iDublic. 


* In Rome. Mgr, dc Salamon was in Rome in 1814 and remained 
there three years. — Tr. 
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(AnuiDCEi) HJOii Tun rnnvcii kdition) 

77i<* Pnfiitlij o/ the Ititemunew.^Ile cJitere the Pariiament oj 
Varit. 

Tun SalanioTi*? (not Salomon, a*? often were natives 

of the Cfinitat Venai‘5ein. 

Tlic father of the I3jshop was l>om at Saint-Homan de 
.^fnlle^’ard. Ho settled in Carpentras, vvliero lie inairicd 
Anno Evhccri,® the daughter of a jirinter, and where }>e 
hoon ro'iO to tlic highest positions of the city. As First 
Consul,! he was hy the side of Bishop (rjnpiiinbert, vvlicn 
that great benefactor of Carpentras laid the foundation 
stone of the magnificent Hospital which is still standing. 
Tins was in 1750. The three following years find liim 
occupying the same I'O'-t, which I may mention in passing, 
mnhed next to that of the Hector,! and could only l>c 
conferred on n member of the noUcfec <le ro?»e.§ He had 
two sons, Alphonse, Baron do Palnmon, and liOuis-Siffrein, 
who is none other tlian our BKhop. 

The elder brother w'as lx)m in 17-17. lie was succe*-- 
pivcly f^cretarj'-Archivist to the Legation of Avignon, and 
Vict'-5^ncschal of ifontelimar, where he took up liis 
residence. Ho was M.ayor of this town when the Hcvoln- 
lion hrol.c out. Arrested, and imprisoned in the Concier* 
gi'ric, towanls tlic close of the Terror, he was relea‘-cd on 

• P’ 1 - VM cf llal.in crjjrfn. w •Mrss'-Sni* Tart II. ch Tin 
i A» till* ntc'-jjiaJ were caltM 

i Thf* 02 js.s 1 Ilfj of iIj^ ia 1 '.“ 

i TL*- irrfs! Tl^ d'- Ik NdlfS-v* j-vikc* 

r'} tr.'a:*.ac! iLc TLfXf n-lilcy wa» rrernt 
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tlio death of i^ohespicrrc, and became Mayor of L 3 ’ons 
during flic reaction of 7’Jiormidor. His career, wliicli has 
been variously criticised, made sufricient stir and noise in 
the world, to draw njjon him the exclusive attention of 
l)io"ra]thcrs, and to tlirow his 3 * * * § oungcr brother into the 
shade.'-' 

Let ns ho])e that tlicse Memoins will replace them in 
their true jwsilions, and lljat, witliont adding to, or 
detracting from the renown of tlic Baron (of whom they 
do not breathe a word) the\’ will show that the Internimcio 
is tlio greatest liononr to lii.s famihe 

Barjaval, in Ids Dictionnairc dcs homines illi(s(res dc la 
Provence, el dn Cnmlol, places his birth in 1750. Strange 
to say, this date is also found on the portrait of the prelate 
given by his own ncplicw to the ^fnsec Calvet of Avignon, 
ft is giving liim ten 3 *cars too many, if we maj' believe 
(and Avhy should we not?) his own testimony. In the 
Memoirs i' he says that, ho Avas thirty-two years of age 
in 1702. He was, tliercfore, born in 1760. 

Besides this date, whicli is of no gi-eat importance, we 
find, fi'om the manuscript, that he learned the fimt elements 
of Latin at Carpcntras.:j; . . . 

Tlien at the age of nine,§ he left his native country 
and never, strictly speaking, lived in it again, and he 
entered the College of the Trinite, under the direction of 
the Oratorians, at Lyons. . . . 

As soon as he had finished his course of hmnanities, 
he had onlj’’ to return to the neighbourhood of his home 
to have an excellent opportimity of pursuing his higher 
studies. It is Avell known, how brilliant was the renown 
of the Universit}' of AAUgnon, at that time. I imagine 


* On. the Baron de Salamon, see ‘ I’Histoire de Montdlimar ’ by M de 
Coslon. 

t ‘Memoirs’ Bart I, ch. ix. 1760 is also the date given by Feller, 
see Appendix F, 

± ‘ Memoirs ’ Part I, ch. iv. 

§ This minute detail is found both in the Memoirs and in a letter of 
1815 (see Appendix E). Coincidences of this sort -would suffice, without 
other evidence, to show the authenticity of the Memoirs 
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tlint tljc young Ftudcnt, nltliough intending to enter the 
Churcli, ^^‘as nlrcndy led, by his nntural tastes and the 
tradition of his family, to look fonvard to a judicial career. 

lie would study theologj’as far ns was neccssaiy, but 
wotild throw the whole of his mental nctivity into the 
sttidy of law. Accordingly, in 1780, at the ago of twenty, 
ho was admitted Doctor of that Fnculty, the brightest gem 
of the Univeniity of Avignon. 

Froju this time, honours c.anie to him. and they would 
come unsought, to the son of the Urst (’onsul «>f Carjicntras 
and the bnilhor of a man, well known to the I>egato of 
Avignon. 

It does not appear lliat the .\hbe de Salainon went to 
Home, at this time, hut the j> 0 'ition of his family suflieiently 
explains the origin of Ids relations with Fins VI, and the 
kindness of this great Poj>o towanls 1dm. 

In fact, ho appointed the young doctor '-frc.sh from the 
University grlnding^mill — Auditor of tlic Hola of .\\ignnn, 
winch Canlinal d’Annngimc had been atuhoriH-d hy Home 
to esi.ahtish. This nomination wn.s, in itself, u special act 
of favour; for the appointment was usually restricted to 
men of forty, and the Abbo was gcarcely half that age. 
Then, when he was twenty-two, came a new favour. The 
Dc.'in of one of the Chapters of Avignon had died, and 
the Fojv? gave tlio Amlitor a dispensation, enabling him to 
he onhdncd, although below the canonical age, in order 
llinl he might become the titular Dean.^ 

» « ► * 

‘The inhabitants of the Comtat njnl of Avignon arc 
nujmeoJ^f* says Kxpilly in Ids Difltomtairc dvs Cattles ct 
dc III Frafice. 

This somewhat harh.arous Icnn. gigniHed tlint, although 
>*\ibje<‘ts of the Tope, they had the right to liold any ofHt'C 


• If#- t» lji\r the- ««;! 'niy if iVin e» l*tr a<> 

?3r,t Jtn K'.'i, fa 1 <* vnJM lu Cardtc&l ZrUrfa. trllisr 

Lu r3;A\clJy cf t,? Ki* Fivr» 1 -^ i!- t r «f the 

t'hsjTff ll.c tictT'^rl S' IV'frV. tt.'l rail J'-r-'i-T l} /• Cii, 

(1.U \ ll.? —V. tVf tit i.i'* Tf. 
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in llif' kii)i'i!nin, in tin- 
J‘‘}rri('hjiu'n of I'niiirr. 'I'in-y 


way if they had been 
wadily availed tlieinf^clves 


of llii^-' ri/:!i1. A stt'onf: rnrn'nl in from Avignon to 
Pari'-, and the ( eeic.-.ia^^tic'- v.*cn' not the la^^t to allow 


ihenwf'lve-^ to he tlrawn tliithor. This ispliown, incidentally, 
hy the fa-'t, that out of some sevmity ifrie-^t^. who were tlic 
lnt('rnnneio’K fellow-jirisomns at tlu' Ahhey. two of them 
were ids <'o!n]'alriots. 

It is’, therehire, no matter of surprise tliat, wlicn tlie 
post of r'onAv?7hr-f 7r?v at the Parliament of Paris fell 
vacant, the Ahhc de Salamon should have bought it, . . . 
'Pile e\act date is nneertnin, hut it could not have been 


later than 1781, since bo took part, as he says, in the 
famous Trial of the Ncekinee. t 


Jilorcovcr, the ])orlrait in the Musce Calvet, wliere he 
is ropresentod as a dudge of the Parliament, belongs to 
that very year. Tins i>ictnrc was. doubtless, a present 
from the young Consciilcr-Clerc to ids parents at the time 
of Ids first vacation, ddic artist, Jean Baptist Bourgeois 
of Avignon, paints him life-si'/.e, standing, with his insignia 
of ollice, tlie black robe with wide sleeves, bordered Avith 
pxirple, and the bands. The absence of the traditional 
cap is accounted for by the attitude ; he stands Avith a 
paper in his hand, as if he Avere reading a report before 
the Cliamber of Requests. The abundant and carefully 
powdered hair confirms Avhat the author says on this 
subject. 

The face is most interesting. The features regular but 
sympathetic, the eyes full of life and intelligence, the lips 
thin and flexible, offering a strange admixture of manly 
energj* and almost feminine refinement : it is the latter 
quality which, as Saint Simon Avonld say, floats OA'er the 
AA’liole, and leaves the final impression. In short this 
portrait brings out the character of the Litermmcio, and 


* The Abbes Vitnli, and Capparuis, Vicaxrcs of Saint-Merri and 
Saint-Paul-Saint-Lonis. [The ‘deplorable compatriot,’ -wbom he meets 
later, is anothei' instance, and so. also, is the Abb^ Maniy. — Tr.] 
t A', Part I, ch. i. or Part II, ch. is. 
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partly explains the nttnctiofi'which ho oxerci'ocl o^o^ all 
^vho came in conUicl with him.® 

The younff .Tiuifje’fi tenure of ofiice was, however, ^erJ• 
ghort. In fact, lie only entered the Parliniacnt to be 
present at the lamentable Rprctaele of its riosinp yearn. . . . 
No doubt, he had hoped to H\e and die on the jlrur^ dc It^. 
His dream was ended, or, at least, uonid end uith the 
C/utmhri' (Ic* rrtcofmns which brinps us to the threshold 
of these Memoirs. 

t ¥■ * ^^‘ * * 

I/'t US now trace the biopraphy of tbo Intemuncio, 
ns told in the Memoirs, not in ortler to re-write tlie 
narrnli\e, but to bring out the principal facts, hearing on 
the InKtorj’ of the IIc\o!ution in general, nnd especially, 
in its relation to the Church of Franco. 

Tiic Chamlrc (hs Vaenttons, having been established 
to fill the gap created by the suppression of the Parlia- 
ments, the Abbo dc Salainon was called upon to take part 
in it. ITo gives an outline of its Instorj’ at the beginning 
of tbo second Book, and, aUhough vrrilton in tbo form 
of auecdolc, die narralhe contains valuable information 
for the future Iiistorian of the Parliament of Paris.t TJie 
nutljor uns, probably, the only member of the Cliambro 
lies Vacations, at that time, u ho escaped the scaffold, and 
I do not think, there exists any other authentic record 
of tliis celebrated Assembly. 

At the moment wlien it %vas aliout to Foparato, tm\ards 
the clo‘<‘ of 1700, Jfgr. Dugnani was obliged to leave Paris, 
where for some time past, there had ceased to be either 
honour or safety for tlie Kopresentativo of the Holy Sec ; 
it uas then, that Pius appointed the Abbe do Salamon 
his Intemuncio at the Court of Louis XVI. . . . 

The Memoirs throw' a strong light uj>on this mission, 
hitherto little kno^m, yet of no slight importance. For, 

• ^ Part III, ch. r 

. I "rt CAa^-f nr da Varsitinj was, in £a. •*., f-nly a t-.-Dbnra’Jcs of ti' 
IVi if ca 4 'r«iood b> Ih- Judges, wlo lock pi.'t 12 
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i( is liononrahlc aliko (o .Poniift — who wished, up to 

the very last, even tinder llic Terror, to show to the clergy 
and Gat]H)lies of I'Tance tlie interest which he took in their 
lot- -ainl to i\lgr. de Salainon, liiinsoK, who, in accepting 
lliis delieale mission, at sneh a time, exposed himself to 
tile greatest dangers. 

( )no of liis first acts was to transmit to the ]\retropolitans, 
and to S])rcad among the people, tiio fatiions Briefs’"' 
against the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

This was a direct blow to the partisans of the Civil 
Constitution. They wished toparrj' it, and represented . . . 
that the Briefs were forged. Hence a hot dispute between 
them, and the faitlihil clergy. ... In the 3'car 1821 , in a 
letter to the Ami de la Jhlirjinn, kfgi*. dc Salamon explained 
the part he took in the matter of the Briefs. f But this 
important statement, contained in a few lines, has been 
lost, so to speak, amid tlio one hundred and sixtj’-eight 
volumes of the Review, and, no doubt, it is for tliis reason 
that it. has escaped the attention of historians. 

The Intcrnuncio now repeats it in the Memoirs, and 
thanks to this document — less liable to be overlooked, 
on account of its length and, above all, of its interest 
— the statement will emerge, and take its place in his- 
toiy. 

Henceforth, it must be admitted that the Briefs are 
authentic ; for thej^ were received, and despatched in 
canonical form to the J\'Ietropolitans ; they were printed 
and circulated by Mgr. de Salamon, the Intemuncio, the 
Representative of the Holy See. 

The publication of the Briefs did not check the action 
of the Revolutionists. Pius VI knew it, and this may 
partly' explain his long silence.^ The schismatic clergy 


* A detailed account of the publication of these Briefs, and of the 
question raised about their authenticity, is contained in the Corrcspondance 
Seer He. — Vte. de Richemont. — Tr. 

t For this interesting letter see Appendix A.— Tr. 
j There is another explanation. In condemning the guilty, that is to 
say the National Assembly, he would have attacked Louis XA^I, who was 
only weak, or acting under wrong advice. 
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wcrt* fivourpcl more linn c%cr, nnil llip orthodox clor^rv 
more por-ccut<Ml 

Tlun tho Int( rnuncio. who was no\or a ‘ tx)nlo!npl 
Inil n nnn of notion, drew up nn Addn'-"', which wn*? 

tho Cnlholic^ of Parin, nnd whicli ho pn nt<d to tlio 
King At tho snmo lime, ho pent n copN of it to the 1 'ojh' 
It IB n nohlo Addro"**, honounhio nliko to tlio author ind 
the Bipmlorics, nnd it bnng^ out rlcnrh llio oj/irm? 
clnraclcr of ifgr. do Sniamou 

Ibr this reason, I \onturo to quote it, notwillnt indmp 
its length • 

Addic^it of the Cnthohc^ of Por/t, to tJiir Ktu / 

f)M the Gth OctoWr, }?02t foriroiticd by tin Ivlenninao to 
thi' Soccrcujn Pontiff, Piu<t VI. 

Sm, 

J or more linn fcix inoiitin, the Citholicsof Pans 
Inao found thom‘*ol\cB lnni‘;hcd from tluir Chuixhos, 
dopri\od of their public worship, nnd (X|>o«cd to t^e^J 
outrage of fainiicisni, without ha\ing uttered a Finglo 
pn>te«t 

Di'-clplcs of a Ma^'tcr, Who, wlicn d\ mg ufx)n the Crovi, 
pmN(d t\en for Ills cxtcutiomrs, childriii of a rtligion, 
uIkm' firvl law |H c It irity, and who*^^ first ble-smg is j>c ice, 
th< > In^ 0 liithorto fell It t!icirdut\, to bIiIIo l!itir(.omjdnmtB, 
nnd rcsimin all cxprc‘'‘-ion of gnef Hut now, w Inn the 
pmw\v\g-\tiow of CowsVitwtional la\sw pIiowUV Inst c dmod 
the agitation of tho j»cople, wo aenturo, Sire, to spaK of 
our nglil to die common Iilierty, nnd to claim the pro- 
tection of the hw for tho oxcrei'^ of our religion. 

We will not nmind Your Mije‘-t\ that our rrligicm 
exi-tod Ixfoit' tho Jlouarch}, tint we nconed it from our 
fnUicn*, who in turn Iiad ivccned It from thr-ir anc<‘'torv 
Hat we will pay; 

We an' rnnehmen. Fuhject to tho jobtic.al laws of the 
J'-'ate, contributing to it*; nct.d«, not frooi but 

frc'u consrientious couMction Wo h no I'O oH^r will, no 
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othor clcsiro limn poafo. TJio Constitiition of flic Kingdom 
give‘s ns rights, tlio tiino has conic for ns to he able fo 
enjoy tiieni. ddic nation relics upon Yon, Sire, /or the 
exeention of tlio laws. It is heforc You, tlicrefore, that, 
lienecforlli, ive ninsl lay onr claims, and it is to Your 
jnstiee and eonrage that %vc <lcnounee the persecutions, of 
which we arc the daily victims. 

Yonr jMajesty is well aware that on the very morrow of 
Yonr acceptance, fanaticism gave rise to excesses, tending 
to dishonour a free nation, and the cradle of the Constitution 
was ]irofaned hy outrage.^ 

13nt it is not enough for us, it would not bo enough for 
the Conslilulion itself, that our secret worship should be 
undisturbed. 'Jdie laws and good order require that it 
should be jmblic, and this we demand. 

To the voice of those who ciy : Then bu}' the 
Ciiurchcs . . . we answer, Sire : Tiiese Churches have 
been built by our forcfathei*s, by the discii^les of our 
i-eligion, who form the greater part of the inhabitants of 
this Capital ; and taken altogether, form the majority of 
the nation. 

Further, we place before the eyes of Yoxu- Majesty both 
the immense sacrifices which we made at the Revolution, 
and the enormous mass of taxation which weighs upon us, 
on account of oiu’ landed property. 

Yes, Sire, we declare, without fear of contradiction, 
that a hundred Catholics of Paris, pay more in taxes than 
ten thousand of those, who would fetter the exercise of 
their worship. 

As the result of these considerations, we ask Your 
Majesty to place the Churches in eveiy parish of Paris, at 
the disposal of the dissenting or non-conformist Catholics.f 
Justice, on this point, wdU be an especial benefit. In 
quieting consciences, Your Majesty will dry the tears. 


* On that daj’- some Catholic women, coming out of the Irish Church, 
were struck with whips. Note to the Address. 

t Catholics who had refused to acknowledge the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy. — Tr. 
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niJ'l jin\nit tlio (lc‘'jmr of n multitiido of unlnppy 

I fKJplc' 

Arorcn\f'r, notlnnc in our norslup will bo conlran lo 
tiie Hws of the State, nnd the nation ^vill Iia\o no tnicr 
p itrioi*^, niul Votir Majr «ty no more lo^al subject*? 

If uc should bo f>o unhappy, as to remain the only 
pla\CH in n free kingdom uc do not disj^ui^o from Von, 
Siro. lint iho noi^iiliounnij kiiijjdoins will nflord us an 
n‘’\Iinn ^\ho^' our nfjlits svill be respected, and tlie Io\g 
of our fulli IS enouejh lo lead ns to seek cKewherc, 

Ixitli lius uliich p\e Iilxjrly, and rulers uho can enable 
ns to enjo} it 

\Vc« are uitli respect, Sire, Your Majesty’s most humble 
and ino-st faithful subjects, 

* The CathobeB of Pans ’ ° 

Such inor;rttic action could not fail lo mark out the 
AhlK do Siliunoii for the haired of the Po\olntiomnes 
A(Cordl 1 lc;l^ , he u i« not forjiotten when the not was spread, 
pn’pipitort to the nn«sacros He was arrested as the 
Pipal Inlernuncio, thrown into prison, and excntunll) 
l.ik< n lo the Ablwy 

Nothinij could Ik* more circumstantial, more Iifo-like, 
ih m the htor. nf those t( mhle dijn, ns told in the Memonv 
Morxnn t r, it bn itlu s throiiAhout an air of truth, corrcspoiuls 
in its main outlines — which is all tint can be looked for — 
with oilnr coiitemporarj necounts.t and decencs the 
atttniionof historians of the Church and of the ne>olution 

Wlut an admirable figure, for instance, is that Abbe 
pMVtr. Cun' of Saint-Tcan cn Crete, that priest after the 
Inl< nuincioV own he in, ns piouB ns he was kind, bo heroic, 
and \et s-a fimple, bo tender and compassionate to tin 
w« ikn se*. of oilurs' Sicart had Blctchcd him hlightly. 
1I< r\ Is hjs ftjll If ngth j‘ortrait 


i ' t I ft rt t 

•Tl -j,,- tr J M «!- Oi" • \j j.'siiS 1'-. 
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AVhat fibcmitifnl silhoueltc is tliatof the young Minim, 
Ihc older ])ro(hcr of Ihiul vSoignerct, whose one fear is that 
he should not die, who resists tliosc wlio would rescue him, 
and gives himself uj^ to his executioners. 

l''urlhor, tlie scene recalls and confirms that at the 
Carmelites’ and at Saint-lnrmin. Some sixty priests see 
the most lorrilde death approaching. TJiey could escape, 
they have only to say a word. Not one says it, hecause it 
is contrary to the truth. 

Don ill less there are sliadows to tlic picture, but the 
author’s naive avowals only servo to bring out his veracity 
more ch'arly. 

The oxj)Ianation of the massacre — that St Bartholomew 
of the Ih-eucli Revolution, as Napoleon called if"' — also 
stands out distinctly in the Abbe de Salamon’s iiaiTative. 

It was the Commune of Pai-is, wlio willed, prepared, 
organised, tliis abominable butchery. It was a group 
of assassins, (he dregs of the people, brigaded and i^aid by 
the Commune, wlio executed it. 

As for the people, as usually liappens, they followed, 
misled , but uot themselves wicked. They even seek out the 
innocent among the prisoners, who have been represented 
to them as gi-cat criminals, they defend them, protect 
them, rescue them fi'om the hands of bloodthirsty men and 
sworn assassins. Hence, a strange medlej’- of ferocitj" and 
gentleness, justice and rage, wliich shines forth at every 
step of tlie narrative, and suiprises the Internimcio himself. t 

On the otlier hand, a certain number of fieiy revolu- 


* One evening at St Helena, the Emperor called to mind that it was 
the anniversary of the September massacres. He said to us, as if awaken- 
ing from a dream ; ‘ To-day is the anniversarj’- of a hideous i-ecollection, 
the massacres of September, the Saint Bartholomexo of the French Eevolu- 
tion, a bloody stain, which w'as the work of the Commune of Pari^, the 
wi'etched rival of the Legislative, and which drew its strength from the 
passions of the dregs of the people.' (‘ OEuvres de Napoleon a Sainte- 
Helene’ vol. xxxii, p. 343) 

[The Ahb6 had heard rumours of the massacre as far back as 23rd Jan. 1792, 
and uses the same expression a Saint Bartholomew. ‘ II y est question, dit 
on aujourd’hui, d’un coup qui etonnera tout le monde ; e’est une Saint- 
Barthelemy de nobles et de pretres’ Correspondance Secrete, p. 2C0. — Tr.] 
t ' Memoirs ’ Part I, ch. ix. 
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linnnrK**, MnnuM, Tom<^, f^Tppnl, Du^ron. ant! Malllnnl, 
the li^cv'Inn/ MnUlnrtl^ owe him llianks. Ho shows llinl 
in tlio (lopths of ihe honrj*? of these men — c^en of the most 
s.inpnnnry — there still remained some goo<l qualities. 

Tins is hy no tneans unacceptable to the reader. After 
all, it is b'^tter to think that monsters are rare. I will add 
that the form'll hio^phies of these persons do not contra- 
dict tho Intonnineios narrative. . . . 

HowoAer this nuy bo, the Abbe do Salnnion wnsnlioncd 
fo fjo free, at the cost of his fright — and of his linir. But 
there wen* tuo per^jmges in him, and uith l>olh, the 
Be\olution had a bone to pick. The Intemnncio had 
e^^'.qx'd for the moment. It was now tljc turn of the Judge. 

The fact is, that he, together with all Jiis colleapjcs, 
h*id joined in the famous Protest of the Parliament against 
the Arts of the National Absembly. Tliia document was 
di**eo\en'd in Jifll, the name, dr SoiomoM.I uas found 
among the signaforicp. At once, the Committee of General 
Safety issued a warrant of arrest. 

Alunya fortiniale, Iio evaded it. Ifow, will bo «ccd, in 
reading this strange Od\**«eyof an outlaw under the Terror. 

Tins part of the Memoirs is purely nnccdoLal. It cannot 
1 m? aerified, and has little importance from the i>oinl of 
view of general liistory. 

Still, it Icnacs a more viaid impression of the terrible 
years ITOJ and 1701. What times thcM* were! When 
an honotmible man, once a Member of the Parliament of 
Pari®, the Pepft'M’ntafite of (he Holy See, is reduced 
to axandering in the a\oo<ls, sleeping on straw or dried 
If.aat^, aaithoul fhelter. aaitliout bread, living liKo the 
Inwftt tramp, or nalher, as he paaT? him«elf, like a aaild 
Im isi. Tin re are aaritings arhich giae a on an idea of the 
Tarraw, this inaki'**- you ft*el it. 

Yet thf Ablw* 4iid not his liead. lie iieaer Io*m^*s 
it ! He cfjntiuuefi toeierri*^ his duties, not ns Internuncio 
-^for the-'C aafre for the moment in alx'aance — but as Vicar 
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A-postolic. That was the title given to him.hy Pins "VT 
after the massacres, and it completes the picture of the 
state of France, fallen hack, so to speak, into harharism. 

He had gatliered around him a few priests, outlawed 
like himself, and there, at the very gates of the Capital, 
in the teeth of the Convention, he assembled his Council, 
gave decisions, granted dispensations, and, hy means of 
a thousand expedients, which his active and versatile 
mind suggested, he was able to carry on his correspondence 
with the Pope and Cardinal Zelada. 

Oh ! this correspondence, this diplomatic, correspond- 
ence, of which the Memoirs contain such interesting 
fragments ! . . . 

I have caused researches to be made by many persons. 

. . . The result of my enquiries shows that it would be 
vain to prosecute them further — It was to me, who had 
kept myself in the background, to me, that my enquirers 
were referred, as to the one man in France and — in Rome, 
who knew most about the Abb4 de Salamon. 

No doubt, this correspondence has been mislaid, lost, 
destroyed ! * It is a real misfortune for my book, of which 
it would have been the gem : and also for the Internuncio. 
For it would probably have contained evidence in support 
of the first chapter of Part HI, that chapter which is so 
curious, so suggestive to those who believe that history has 
constantly to be made over again, like Penelope’s web. 

You will see there, in fact, the Concordat of 1801 carried 
back to 1796 ! Attributed to Pius VI and the Directorj^ 
and no longer to Pius VII and the First Consul ! Negotiated 
by the Abbe de Salamon and no longer by Consalvi ! 

All this is astonishing ! Little in accord with what is 
known of the five Directors.’}' There is no trace of it, 
except in these Memoirs. Even a fragment from the 


* On the discovery of a part of the correspondence, see 'Translator's 
Preface. 

t La Keveillfere-Lepanx, Eewhell, Le Tourneur, Barras, and Carnot, 
The only man, who was thinking perhaps at that very time, of a Concordat, 
was the young General of the Army in Italy. At least some documents 
cited hy Theiner lead us to suppose so. 
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Arrliivc^ of Foreign Affairs is far from rfirrf>}i't 7 nf'ni(' U ' 
Moreover, ifiis chapter Is rather incoherent fro//f n / 
logical point of view. But I ran 
j'cmliug the Ji'iCoxTrj* of the rfip/omatie nmi "• 

A crowd of anecdotefl, from \v}iir)i ‘r t// 

glean concerning the prisons and prifono^,/.nd . 

of the BevolutJon, Break, like inlrrJmh-, li.. 

ihriHing of thr* Infrrmmcio'n famon-^ 'i'/fni, v\hi* Ij 

forms the of th** Third )3^x>h. Adv/'l^vl/< ^ >4 ih< 
Diifctorr -inJI Cnd h'^re an additional clmryf it, foi 

—in itc 3 ns.inot:tl:s'^=— tlii-^ narrative U j^f'rfcxily t/in*, and 
is confinn^’j Br tlit* 3;‘'*T>pap''/7^ of th<' day. 

Only the ^rajie-i: ihorUsi^'f ihf‘ drama. , , , Tin y 

vj<“ak t>r two h'.urhig» ".’Tshf* ca'ej the *>h'moi;^, of ihoa, 
'Hiey pla'-e the se^tlict Aannary, the Memoir*^ pat ji oil 
until March. '^:nrr» "v >;ir^ H h the narrator, Idor * If, 
wlio in** to the nola)'^/i;> Jyy th<‘ ^ho/h » I 

route— and cnahh d me to di>>otrt''r the di / m/zaney. 

Here again, in ord*r to decide the if ih'* ;» ah/ 
has not already com^* to a do-* it tio’dd h" '/;y 
tn consult the prison of t.Vi fyj}yu‘'fU/'fh uii>i »h' 

Archives of the Crimiird 'iVjh'J*!*.! of the 'Hif 

CVinmunists have hurnl th'-m UI4 


* * ♦ * * 
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In speaking of tlie clergy of tlie eigliteentli centnry, 
two extreme types at once occur to the mind, and both are 
represented in these jMemoirs, the one, by the heroic Cure 
of Saint-Jean en Greve, the other, by that Abbe in the 
Second Book, whom tlie author justly calls his ‘ deplorable 
compatriot.’ 

The Abbe de Salamon has certaiiil}’’ nothing in common 
with that poor misguided priest, but neither is he altogether 
like the first. He is of another type, that should not be 
overlooked in a comprehensive study of the clergy of the 
eighteenth century, the priest-judge, the priest in society. 

He associates little, if at all, with the clergy; he draws 
up judicial reports instead of preaching sermons, prepares 
cases for trial ir stead of hearing confessions, is more con- 
versant witb the Common Law of France than with Holy 
Scripture. He chooses his acquaintance from men of the 
legal profession, men of the world — the most distin- 
guished of them too. 

Through living among them, he acquires their habits, 
their tastes, their freedom, and secularises himself, if I may 
use the expression. This is evident from reading the 
Memoirs, but we must not take umbrage at it. 

For, it must be observed, this is only a question of 
externals, in his deeper nature, his soul, his heart, he 
remains, in the words of vSt Paul, the model of the flock. 

BelieAdng himself on the point of being massacred at 
the Abbey, he makes his examination of conscience, and 
says to God, in order to reassure himself against the thought 
of His judgments : ‘ Thou knowest I have never spoken 
against Thy holy religion.’ An avowal characteristic at 
once, of the man and of the age. The priest of to-day, is 
not called upon by duty, nor even has he the opportunity, 
to frequent society, whei'e his faith is turned into ridicifle. 
When he appears, conversation is guarded, if only from 
courtesy. In the eighteenth century it was otherwise, and 
if the Internuncio had debarred himself from all society 
whicb took its tone from Voltaire, he must have lived as a 
recluse. . . . But, — unlike certain other, only too celebrated. 
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AMji*'*, 'vlio Ihp<l in that a^p, ... lie xv-as f-ilonl, nnd 
prole<5lffl by Ins manner. 

8nch lie I'', micli a*? ho naively paint*? liim‘^lf, for 
my part, I like him mnch, with his noble nrrlour of soul, 
his prent tlcxolinn to Pitis VI and tlic CInirch. niid his Hllnl 
len<lemess fnr that poor xtorking-x\omnn, his old nnr^e, 
the pood nianchcl, the pearl of the ninny heroines of 1110*^0 
Memoirs. 

Keliexed of his duties as Yicar-Ai>ostoliL* hy the arrival 
in I'mnre, in 1801, of Mpr. Capmm, llie I.opnle a loterc, 
the.Mdh' de Sainmon xx.as, at once, npi>ointed Adniiru^triUor- 
eVumd of the dioceses of Nonn.aiidy. 

This pnnince was, at the time, in a most disturbed 
state. TIk* divisions, common to all the rest of France, 
lietUMMi the clerpy nbo had refused the oath (pn'tres in- 
Rormcnli's), and those who Iwd taken it (pnTres nsscnncnlc^) 
wen* liore complicated by a dispute bclnecn the Canons of 
the diocese of Iloucn and lho«o of StVz. As the poxim- 
mont, xxhich had not >et pigned the Concordat, and the 
C.mlinal, who «as not yet nropnised, ct^uld not art 
onu’iilly, it x>ns arranped that the Cardinal sliould inlcr- 
xene merely in a friendly xvay, and he delegated the AblM- 
de .‘^.d.imon to net for him in (he matter. 

Tiie Abln'lnixersed the dioceses of Normandy, apj ointod 
Vicars OeiH nd, and succccdeil in brinpinp about a nxon- 
cilnlion. This, at le.aM, ishis oxxn testimony, hut il xxotdd 
»'<’■<■ m that ho took too hojv'fnl a xhxx*. for the author of the 
.Wrir»m‘iA‘<r Ic* o/Tufrcf <crU^wt*ujttrf ilt' a'-'-erts, 

on the contnirx*, ih.al he met xxith little pucc<-^'*, and thj*' 
is confmnrd hy tlie f.icl, that the Archlx'cs of the Arch- 
bbliej/s P.dace, and of tlie Piocese of Ilouen. vliidi I haxc 
I'linsulud, cont.ain no reference* to the pre'-*mco of the 
lot ^niunrio, rti i cren ti rijraturr. 

h ilu-H lot folloxv, box\<\t.r, that his tie.*' x^.a>, h,:. 
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From liis legal training, lie liad derived a taste for notes 
and documents . . . which was veiy valuable in the 
troubled circumstances of the age. It was thus, that he 
had been able to send to Pius VI, at his request, detailed 
biographies of all the Constitutional Bishops. Similarly, 
in Normandy, as he himself tells us,''"' he collected exact 
information with regard to the priests insermentes and 
assermentes of the different dioceses of the Province, 
believing that, some day or other, it would become useful. 
He was not mistaken. Fifteen years later, we find him 
placing these notes at the disposal of Cardinal Perigord. f 
This mission ended, the Abbe de Salamon retired for 
a long time into private life. Was it entirely of his own 
free will ? I do not think so, and I believe that — in spite 
of his attachment to the old order of things, which he stiU 
showed occasionally — ^he would willingly have accepted 
one of the sees erected by the Concordat, and his great 
devotion to the- Church would have rendered him well 
worthy of the position. ... Be this as it may, he was 
passed over, supposing — as is probable — that his name 
was mentioned. J He was obliged to content himself with 
the Episcopal consecration, which he received in Rome, in 
1804, under the title of Bishop in partibus of Orthozia. 
Writers have even been found to grudge him this recom- 
pense. § . . . 


* ‘ As for me, I have always been obliged to live in, or near, Paris and 
I kno-w everybody ; if Your Excellency should require information about 
such or such persons, you can ask me for it. During my Apostolic 
Administration in Normandy, I collected exact particulars about all the 
priests of the various dioceses, and -with strict impartiality, even -with 
regard to the intruded priests. It -was thus, that I -was able to send very 
faithful and accurate notices to Pius VI,’ (another collection, -which it 
-would be interesting to recover !) ‘ of all the Constitutional Bishops, as 
he had asked me.' Fragment of letter quoted by De Pradt. 
t Mgr. de Salamon Ime-w this Cardinal very well, 
t He was probably proposed by Pius VII. 

§ Not only writers, but Napoleon. The Abbe de Salamon had been 
appointed by the Pope proprio motu. The Emperor complained loudly, 
rejected the Bulls, and added an Organic decree, to the Concordat, for- 
bidding any French ecclesiastic to allow himself to be appointed Bishop, 
without the consent of the government. (Memoires sur les affaires 
eccl6siastiques de France t. II.) 
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At tljf' nc^tomtion, Ijp rrnjjj»fnrv* upon tJio '^rfno. By 
crjMviclion n Itoynli**!, Iio vra'^ among iIio'm' ^^l^o looU'<i 
upon XajKilcon n*; a n*:nrpcr, the* Dnpiro as an Interregnum, 
and Xn|K)lcnn'B nets — <‘\an, and nl>o\c all, tlic most irn- 
j>ortant-~n‘' nnll. Hrnco, lio did not lie‘>itnfe to proroed to 
Homo, in 1815, in order to lake po^‘-o<‘sion of tho |> 0 ‘'t of 
Auditor of llio Hola, to\^Ilicll ho had l>oon nominated hy 
llu» King. lie had not asked for it, ho had not desired it, as 
is c%ideMt from one of his letters to his Kiintly fnend, the 
IVioress of the Carmelites at Carpentms Ijo as simply 
obeying the urisli of Ijouis XVIII. Hut there %\as a 
dinicnlty. Tiio |>ost ^\as not \.acant ; it had luon held 
hy an exemplar}* I’relate, Mgr. Iwianl. . . . Tlio question 
at isstie uas . . . ^rhethcr tho agreejiUMits ent( red into l)y 
the Court of Ilome, with a Scooreigii uho liad reigne<l 
oiior IVanco for iweho year*, wore ^nIid. Tins VII, in a 
tndy wiseppiril, decided that they wore v.alid. Tlic Coikw- 
<1.U of 1817, was only a roinodellingof that of 1801 ; li^ari! 
was maintained, and Mgr. do Snlainon wonhl haNO remained 
Auditor of the Uota m jyirtthun^ ns he was Bishop of 
Orthorii, if the King had not retommended him to the 
I’ope for one of the fortv*lwo newlv en'cted pc(-s, that of 
Bollry. 

But, for reasons that I Irne Ihh'h unable todiseo\er, 
lie ne^^r occupied this s,v, and was obliged to wait until 
I8J0, wlien he was appointed Bishop of 8‘ainl-rjonr. .\flcr 
fo m.any troubles, nnd puch xarieil forlunt**, he arrived at 
list in j>nrt. 

* e 4 * ¥ i t - 

It must not he thought, hfo\f\«T, th.it Mgr. de JMl.ine n 
was, I encvsfoMh, in II\e in 

Kjir a long time, S.iint-Hour had I>ee'i withemt a lhshrq» 
'Igr. tie B> Irnont Ind died in the midst tjf tlir> 
is-two'n Biijs VII anti Xaj*o!eon; his s^cTt -s.-r, M^'r. 


• tt * fs ♦ t' • t» • « j<-i' J *».’ T'i ' 

t t' I i 1 rr* J* r C» **: > y ‘ C c.jr. I 
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J Gilbert, bad been unable to take possession of bis see, and, 
in spite of the able administration of sucb a Yicar-General 
as M. de Rocliebrune, tbe diocese bad suffered. 

Happily, tbe neiv pastor still carried lightly bis sixty-two 
years, as is evident from anotber portrait, painted at tbis 
period, wbicb is in tbe Bishop’s Palace at Saint-Flour, 

Tbe crown of tbe bead, divested of bair, recalls tbe 
September massacres, for it was after tliat long agony, as 
be bimself says, that liis bair began to fall off. Only two 
white locks remain, encircling bis brow, and forming a 
pleasing fi-ame to tbe face. Apart from tbis, it is astonish- 
ing to find him, after so many trials and sufferings, with 
bead and shoulders erect, a bealtli}’- complexion, a bright 
intelligent glance, and tbe whole figm-e eloquent of a fire 
and actiidty only waiting to be called fortli.-'-' 

It is impossible to take a single step at Saint-Flour, 
without meeting -with some record of tbis fr-uitful episcopate. 
Now, it is tbe beautiful Convent of tbe Visitation at tbe 
entrance to tbe town, raised mainly by tbe generosity and 
encouragement of Mgi\ de Salamon, as is testified by tbe 
coat of aims above tbe principal entrance. Not far from 
there — nothing is very far at Saint Flour — is tbe Congre- 
gation of Notre Dame, w^bose development be favoured, and 
which sent forth a colony during bis episcopate, to found 
a school at Salers. . . . Again, it is tbe Grand Seminaire 
and tbe Petit Seminaire, bis favourite works, because, at 
that time, tbe most needed. 

Like tbe other dioceses of France, Saint-Flour bad 
seen tbe vocations of tbe young nobles die out, to a great 
extent, with tbe suppression of ecclesiastical benefices. 
Hence, a perceptible falling-off in tbe numbers, and, stiU 
more, in tbe intellectual level of tbe clergy : for tbe poor 
or middle-class families — ^wbo continued, almost alone, to 
feed tbe ranks of tbe priesthood, now that it bad become 
entirely' a career of devotion — could not place sufficient 

* In the absence of Mgr. Baduel, Bishop of Saint-Flour, 
Lamoureux and my friend Canon Boyer allorred me to study this portrai . 

^ have given our impressions of it above. 
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inrinsof rducnlinn, .ijhI inirlleotinl culltjrr, uitliin rtMrli 
of llirir Kni**. Tlir had diwtrc-‘-ijif; i»r(K)f of tliis 

in ihe ^1} !<’, and even the ortlm^rmphy. of home of tlie Ictterb 
\slncli he rt'oeived from lu^ j»rie*-t<;. 

Xe<<Ile‘-H In fnv, he dcejily drylorecl this drfiricnry, 
wliieh hlrueh n hlow at the jfrc‘>ti#;e of the cirrpj*. 

‘In \nin,’ he writes in one of hH P.T'loral I/>ltorP, ‘In 
vain are u*e K>lldly iii'-lrucled in iheolopj* and ccchcjastiral 
Mihj(S't''. IVopIe do not jndpe of rric'-lP, whoc%er tliry 
may l>e, hy their knowIed;;e of Mihjtets wliich tlicy are 
nnnhle to tniders|an<l. The one iinIK)rlant llnn^ i'j, that 
they shotd<l look ijpon the priest as iM'lon^jinK to the 
♦nlnrnted 

Wonls ns true, ns they are ntofid, and ^rhirh, If they 
neetl eonfinnniion, find it in the efTcJrts of the Fcctaries in 
all ape® to <do‘'e the door of Iniman knowlerlp:e to the 
clerjjy. Tliey explain Mpr. de Salanion’s cfTorts and 
hacrifiees on helialf of his Seiidnarie-*. If one would know 
them in detail, it is only iiea*sv:iO-* to f:o through the 
collection of his Pastorals, from x\hieh I ha\c pitheretl 
tlu'-M few* details. . . . 

Sunice it to MV here, that ho ohtnine*! the patronage 
of Clinrh's X for the already old fouinlntion of Pleaux, 
inducing him to gi\e it the title of Petit S<'minaire, with 
nine hup-es and eighty Ic'^er fcholaphiji®, gifts only too 
tmn«-ient ; he (“iikirged the cinde of studies, iiichuling in 
itplnsics and inathenintics; he e^tahliehed ex.aminaliouR 
in litJ’mture — \eiy elomentnn* it mU“'t he owiu<l — wldcli 
tljc xoting men must f as^, lH‘h»re the Pi'^hop and his Virap- 
(irneral.in order to enter the (Jiaml S^'minalre ; and finally, 
with l!.e hedp of a worthy and licly priest, M. r.\hl>e 
Trijjcr, he founded nn ec'clc^-ir.stic.d fchwd at Saint- 
Heur. . . . 

WiiJj reganl to the (irand S<‘min‘'in*. Mpr. de S.ilain'^n 
hneiglit luck to it, its funner ina-t^p, the I,arari't 
«!. > In niNf-l llifro fr«<m lOTd. until t! ev \un- txi-'Hod 
h\ t’ e Ihnclulinn. M. ti> reudtr it n ' re on* to 

l«'p up tie leir-dvp rf r fite’d*.!*. le j.-rt'-d t’e 



I lif rodiift !f)ii 



1 ’ : • ' 
v-ili, rh>' 


:.)i ' ;!! hi 

!!trl of (>!!'■ liUH’ 


<' ov.-(i .'luf! ihr-in, hy 

h» 'i f Uiii fmur-^. The-y were 


'or;ff[iir vjfh i‘ho j‘'> >r, to wJinm ]ic k-ft lliG 


1*1- ifiui- Ilf hi , flit hwif*, 

v/ith I'hif ijiiu:. 


in ni.}.‘r (hut he nh^lit provirip them 
nn*l fir»'V.‘M >'1 Iiis firath. as he 


ij.'i'i li'Mji- ii’tn jiij; lift-. 

'I'lir po ,i{ I- )v,i r <'a-( hi-- s'‘PiI o 5» fpr'ilo "^rouiul. The 
}i;nncsj wa^ ahnnilnni, .’irnl li" ii.-ul tfio happinc'": of seeing 
it. In his I.- nlon IVisfor.il for l.Hi’.S, ^’/hifli ;ve may call his 
Xintr h<’ In i!cs with .s'ttisfaclion upon all t lie works 

of the fiinci-i-, ;!iKi has a .s])M;i;»i gref-ting lor ihc one 
iiumliefl arnl fifty stinienfs of the riiaml Sihninairc, whom 
lie caffs ‘file jnv arn'l crown* of iiis e]>iscopafe. It was 
more Ifian the jiricc of iiis gcncro'-ify, it was the fniit of 
dod's filc.-^ing, on a fatfier who iiad never grudged his 
children to Jfiin, 

Jt is imj)ossi1)lc, indeed, foread without deep emotion his 
Pastoral Letter of 1st Jnn., JS2G by wliicli he established 
in Jiis diocese Ihc Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
founded at Lyons in 1822. 

After having enumerated the difheulties of foreign 
missions, and mentioned, among otlier minute and familiar 
details, that a bottle of Altar wine would have cost 120 
francs by the time it had i-eached Tonquin, he annoimces 
that he u'ill welcome the request of every young ecclesiastic, 
Avho wishes to go to the Missions, and orders that his 
Pastoral Letter shall be read, twice eveiy year, at the Grand 
(Seminaire. 


This was confidence in Dhdne Providence carried to 
the point of heroism, when we think of the poverty of 
subjects, fi'om which Saint-Flour then suffered. During 
the year 1827, twenty-one of his piriests died, but the trial 
was only transient, and we find that, in the end, God did 
not remain behindhand with him in generosity. 

Mgr. de Salomon died on 11th' dime, 1829. Thus, God 
spared him the grief of witnessing yet another Revolution, 
and of seeing the fortime of the dynasty that he loved, 
sink finally, in the stoim of 1830. 
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l>y tlio Idnd faec^, whicli arc one l)y one reflected there ; 
flicy will become belter from eonlemjjlating them, and, 
doubt IcsB, Mgr. do f^ahinion, from heaven, wlicrc lie is now, 
will pardon me for having published his Memoirs. 

Piiri's 1 \th Muij, ISeO. 


* Tltf'V n-llf.'f;!, horc nnri thf'if', .*.01110 hn'} fac'-n; lint tlu.^ is little in 
ro!np:in*^nn wjtli M'^- 'lnm"*’. lihuirliot, I)(‘l!ciirirt, Colin, Mile. Grandin, the 
Curt- o[ Snint-.loin cn Gri'-vc. liichrird. etc., cte. In short, these Memoirs 
show hninun nature of it-? This is iml too common in our days. 
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JIV MAIlTMinOM 

ii'fid mo oViooK IV Till: UTrnvoov oi piviio, 2vp 
n nniiii I! 17112 , 1 vrii i iniir oVioci, iv tiii: jionvivn 
or Movim, .‘liiii niTMiiiii!, IV Till: nnii>i;v nr the 
(Miin 01 MivT-oriiiiuv iH.v rKf.'. 

/r/itrJun rf ftna, irrfi-^tr Jolt rrn 

.Vn'-.v to I>»Jo Vimtt, lltvk II 

<iml Qutrn. )oo c»'nman<l m'* to 
J>j ( wi tl /• f vj n-r-'-nslimncp «il c-tir 

Dct: c*{, 

T(i ii»: Yilulvtuvk* (h<** Coiiri>''n ni: 

Ai’in: uiiictocn long yo.arvt |»ri.^vc<l nmiiNt Iiumilintions 
--v fliid every Kind of i)er-cctition, I, nt la«t, 
^o^»Jdy^^illl your ^siO^,nIld relnto to you one of the 
ino't terrihle m nc'v of the lU’Volulion, one ' thnt 
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*-0 r fS ,V«r '< lift Ij drarJf Arc/e r-irri'>l JL'*ninndf 

\ iM 'ir^ti' Tft 1 * rr.* « f t!.» n*r ti I‘*n< " tljmi i-j j*.}; 

I*-* •r*’ i * if«r f T rf !<r «1» C 

A**t ' s.-i { f f • t) « Ku r « f ^a'*Jlr a «: V&r* «} . u r-vMi o*-! tJ « 
Vi—. fiUiVin M 
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ti • t'v* Al*«' i. t’l'txl r jT < * 
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I\r(‘moirs of i\rgr. do Snlainon 

nnd forcslijulowcd the yet more tragie scene/'' 
which llircw n veil of mourning over France, and spread 
consicrnation througliout }!)nro])e. 

Ton wisli me to ])nt in writing tlie narrative of the 
liorrihlc massacre of the 2nd and 3rd September 1792, 
(o wliicli T was led as tlie l^jpo’s representative, where, 
pj'csent on the very scene of tlie slangliter, I saw sixty 
of my (^om])anions in misfortune jicrisli before my eyes ; 
while ], myself, oidy escaped by a visible favour of that 
Divine I’rovidenee, which all men must recognise, and 
whicb, twice afterwards, as by a miracle, snatched me 
from c.eriain death, and from the scaffold. 

Yon shall be obe)’cd, j\lada7nc, such is my respect for 
your genilc goodness. For yon, I do what I have 
refused to do for another,! or even to supply my o■\^m 
pressing needs, Oiily, do not expect a brilliant and 
florid style. I will write all that I can remember of 
that liorrible drama simply, without ornament, and, 
perhaps, without scfjucncc. Bly heart is still weighed 
down by the thought of that dreadful massacre, and my 
powers of mind arc weakened by age and anxiety, so 
that I cannot hope to write a very clear and connected 
narj-ativc. 


1808 nnd 1812. No'vv, Madame de nilcnmivc died in 1812, tlie ivoi’k mnst, 
tlicreforo, have been completed shortly before her death. (See Introduction 
to French Edition, p. xiii.) There are, hoiyever, other indications leading 
to the same conclusion. The words ‘ After nineteen long years . . .’ seem 
to imply that nineteen years, at least, had elapsed since the massacres of 
September 1792, this would bring the date to 1811. 

Again, in Book I, ch. iv, the Abbe says ; ‘ Alas ! Avithout knowing it, I _ 
was resisting that Divine Providence, Avhich for twenty years has led me, as 
it wore bj' the hand.' While in one of his letters to Madame de Capellis 
he expresses his trust in Divine Providence • which has led me, as it ivere 
by the hand, for twenty-five years.’ As this letter was written in March 
1815, the memoirs Avould seem to haA'c been written about five years earlier, 
but evidently the Abbe is onl.v speaking in general terms — Tr. 

* The death of Louis XVI. 

t The Abb6 Sicart, Teacher of the Deaf-lMutes, has often begged me to 
give him my Memoirs, and once he sent a publisher to offer me three 
thousand francs, and this at a time when I had not even bread to eat.— 
Note by Mgr. de Salamon. 





Carpestras in 1835. 

The Birthplace of Mgr. de Salamon. 
From a drawing by J. B. Laurens. 





TMI AMtlsr 01 ini IVTM MTSnO ® 

*/<• Stlfiiinu II UMioiMfA/ JtjtrniUtiein frovi 

/’iru \ I nn</ (* irtltTnit yd ilt He Due de linrf te — 
^he Ititen\uiieio I e/on Ijottin W I -^llui Amr/t —'Mrdnpic 
Jlhvehrt — Vrtnti autht* tierhciue 

1 \\ \<! Iwm n fubjcctt of I'ltis \ I of hoh memory, nnd 
rt^'ouivl nnii) innrk*? of Ins fn% our So, ^\llcn J)»grmm 
Ins Xnncio nl tlic Court of IViucc, uith terror nt 
Uio ‘?ijjlit of tlic bc't'l of one of tlic hod} guart), throun 
into Ins c 1 rrln^^‘, left PnnsJ nnd retircfl to the Inths 
of Aix III SiNO}, Ills Holiiic<^s (ksnxd nio to tol e Ins 
|»1nr« , ns Intorinnu lo to I»ms XVI, ^^ho ;\as then li' in" 
in tho Tuihnts U he S<)\crei"ii Pontilf infonind me of 
Ins intintinii tIirou,'Ii Cattlmnl Alada, Ins Sccntar} of 
Stnii' 

Ahnnnl nt the tlioti"ljt of Fuch n iin*i®20ii, nnd 
forsMiri" the dangtrs to nln<h I should ht cxiio^cd, 
I nfininl tlie honour, hut oflcriKl, met* "d, to not ns 
ndMscr t<» the Seen tan to the Pinlmn, nstjnlh 
rnll< d the Auditor ot the XiiiKinlun- III** innn was 
QunnntottJ, ninl AI»;r Pu^nnni had left him Ih Iiind nt 
INn^ Pins \ I, gmt PojK R.S he a-* IilnlloIn\* Ins 


Jir-^ f ' I* i» fro 1 Tr 

«n %e»l ^ \f*s "wt ’ t v**-'* f 

Vi * •<? I » j f • ?» » * XV 1 •“ j’ r' t ‘ 

» - V *, s j-vl I J rtr't'l ^ * r>1 K'** I -T in 

Tr 
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own way, and did not approve of his Nuncio’s choice,=^^ 
He decided that Quarantotti should leave the capital at 
once, and that the archives of the Nunciature should 
be transferred to my house. The Secretary of State 
informed me that the PojDe refused to accept my excuses, 
and that, to cut short all further objections. His 
Holiness had deigned to write me his instructions 
himself. 

Accordingly, I found among the ministerial des- 
patches, a long letter of six pages written on large 
gilt-edged paper. It was entirely in the handwriting 
of Pius YI, and was curious as being in three 
languages, French, Italian, and Latin. It began : Mon 
che7' Ahhe^ the main part of the letter was in Italian, 
and it ended with these words : Pontificattis 7%ostri 
anno decimo septimo ; then followed the signature in 
large letters : Pius Sextus, 

It was a most touching letter. In fatherly words, 
the Po]pe reminded me of all that he had done for me. 

I had, in fact, since I was twenty-one, held the high 
judicial appointment of Auditor of the Pota, which was 
only given, as a rule, to those who were forty years of 
age. I had also been Dean of the Chapter at Avignon,! 
and, as this dignity, the highest in the Chapter, can 
only be held by a priest, the Pope had allowed me to 
be ordained at the age of twenty-two,! and, in granting 
me the dispensation, he had added the formula ; More 
pinncipwn et nuntiorum, that is to say, a privilege 
reserved to j 3 rinces and nuncios. 

In his letter, His Holiness deigned, himself, to give 
me his instructions. He also expressed his opinion of 
certain Ministers, who were then in office, especially of 
M. de Montmorin,§ the Mini.ster for Foreign Affairs, 


* Further information with regard to Quarantotti is given in the 
Con'espondance Secrete de I'Abhe de Salomon avec le Cardinal de Zelada 
p. 18 . — V te de Richemont. — ^Tr. 

t The Chapter of St Peter’s according to Barjaval. 
f Instead of twenty-four, the canonical age. 

§ See Gorrespondance Secrete. — Tr. 
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wlnnn ImmIji! not liK( , In <Inl not t< II in tlir* 

n ^'•nn 

II« ilje part 1 livl tnUcii m tlio rTrlintnpnt 

cMKUilIj uitli rt;»nnl tin niPurof (Ijc Nccklmcl in 
wiiiili (’nnlmnl <ji Ivolnii \\ns iinplicnUd, nntl wlmli 
riM toi^ndi n (t]ihnt4<l tnil 
I n\in.ntl} Kis.t<I lljc Idtcr of the it PoutifT, 
nini con'-(.(.nt<.<I ni}'-<.If nnrc‘*cr\c«il} to ins ‘•(tmh, 
/innK riMihul to stifTir <U illi nillur tliin for-^iki liiin 
1 nplml li\ a kt(<r full of Milnni‘-‘*ion and (l‘\(tion, 
wlndi londnd Iiiui (lupl) Jit cxprx'-sul Ins ‘•iti'.f'it 
lion tt» nu llimiij'h Canlmnl /tindn, n ijmu‘*tcr in c\tr) 
\\a) north} of ‘>0 it u ‘•oxt rci;,'n 

Jn nuonhuirt with the ro|H,s \\i‘‘hp‘«, I axoidcd M 
dt Montmonn, and "ought out the Due tic Hri'^su ^ 
a jMtr of rnint, nith whom I Ind Intn nsthmtttl 
tinnngthc Parlnnuntan Scvvjoijx of 1787 1788» ninl 
tin hcginning of 178*1 I n^ked him wimt •‘Uih I 
-Iiould take in ordi r to nppronrh the King 

'Jhc Duke ixctixed me x\Uli o]>cn anus, "aMiig 
M “Imll he d(lightt.<l to he of Rrxnc to }oti’ 

\fl4 r a ^hort <^ui\trvition. In- f'anl *Comt lure again 
to morrow, at inKin 

Hi wa*! liMijg in the TuiKriC'', fin tin grouml llo^ir 
I wAsjmintml to the inotiKiit NMun he mu nn In 
‘lid ‘'Ihi King will rtctixt }ou alone in Iii'' pn\nt< 
riKun at one oVItKk to morrow, aud / m// nmp<tn}f 
i/oi I tlnnkctl him mo-st gnti full} 

ArtNjnlingh , on the following di} I was j)rc‘-cnt<d 
to Ih^ Mnjt t} He x\ae alone in In'* ^tll<l}, whi Ii 
‘tnsd me as Ining nthrr Minll 

Tin King greeted me with a mule, f i} mg ‘ 1 J now 
M*n h} nnim lor}<»u Iiaxi l»ein once to \tr'‘’5lh /— 

1 find in fnrt, Kvii thin twin , with a fiinll <h put-t ‘ n 
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from tlie Parliaiiicuti — 'but I do not recall your 
face. . . . Wliat can I do for tbe Pope ? ’ 

‘ Sire/ I replied, ' at present I have no orders from 
His Holiness, cxcejDt to exj)ress tlie great sympatby 
wliicli he feels for your Majesty’s position, and his 
tender attachment to your sacred person, and to say 
that he still counts upon your jDowerful protection with 
regard to religion ; and that, under existing circum- 
stances, he could give no greater proof of his confidence 
than by appointing a member of your Parliament to be 
his representative at jmur Court. . . . And your 
hlajesty may rest assured,’ I added, ' that the allegiance, 
which 1 owe to tlie Pope, as his subject, will in no wise 
detract from the fidelity which I owe to your Majesty, 
and to which I am bound by oath as a member of 
the Parliament, and that every day I will prove my 
zeal in your Majesty’s service, by rendering justice to 
your subjects in the Chamhre des Vacatio7is ^ imdei' 
the Presidency of M. de Eosambo.’ 

The King condescended to rejDly that he was grate- 
ful to the Pope for this proof of his confidence, and for 
having chosen me. 

I was Imng at this time in the Cour des Fontaines 
at the Palais Marchand.t 

Up to the 10th August, I had refused to mount 
guard,j; and had continued to wear my ecclesiastical 
dress. After the sad events of those days, I was 
insulted and threatened in the streets. In the Eue 
St Eustache, in particular, five men followed me, 
shouting : ' There goes an aristocrat of the Palais ! § 
There goes an aristocrat of the Palais ! ’ I walked 
quickly past the shops, and so got out of their way, 
not, however, without answering them : 


Established to fill tbe interim caused by tbe decree of tbe National 
Assembly, November 29tb, 1789, Tvbicb prolonged tbe recess of tbe 
Parliament indefinitely. 

t Near tbe Palais-Koyal, Rue de Valois. ^ 

i This is mentioned in tbe Correspmdan&e. Secrete. 

§ Tbe Palais de Justice. 



TIjl* Arrest of (lie Inlerntiiieio 7 

• Why do you molest n iimii, who i*' lining you no 
hnnn V 

I*mm thnt time I wan on my ^unrtl, hut I made 
no change in iny wn^* of life, for, gentle n-s I am now 
townnls every one, it h part of my chanu tcr never 
to give way t^> fenr, or to do nnytliing umler com- 

At last, at n M*cret mcoliiig, a iims-sacre wa'* n*-'olv(‘d 
n|xm, and each Heelion lK*gaii l<i hunt, on all sides, for 
suspected priests, or even laymen. 

1 was congnitnlating myself on having nlremly 
j)av>.od seventeen <laya unmole.stcd. However, ns I 
iiad licani rumours of a domiciliary vi**!!, I directed 
my hou^ckeeiKT — a woman devoted to my .‘•ervice, hut 
nvoue<l!y an orMformt, ncconling to the cxprc«-ion 
then in 11 ^ 0 , — to he polite to the commi^'Nirics of my 
Section, and not set them nt dehnnee, in ca*-© they 
flioidd come* to my hou«^e. Tliis woman, who mnimge<l 
my hoU’*c, had been for thirty years in my mollicr’s 
sen ice, and my mother sent her to keep hou'*c for me, 
as 1 had hn<l no c.xporicncc in such detail'*. 

Now, on the very day after I had given this onlor, 
the 27th August, nt two o’clock in the morning, there 
Nvere he-*inl re|M’alcd kn<K‘k< nt my »hx>r. My soiAant 
earrinl out mv onhrs with swell alacrity thnt she 
strurk her hea<l violently against the edge of n door, 
whieli slie h.’id not m)tieo<I, and mntle n deep ga^-h. 

Undelenvd hy thi**, she nnswortMl the d«>or, nn<l 
j-IiowchI into my room five men, all wearing the tri-eohmr 
scarf over their coat.**; they wen* tlie eommi'-'arie-* (pf 
iny .S<*ction ; they were followcfl hy twenty nnnixl nu n. 

I had not been well for some day.**, nml ju5t th* n 
had n fit of ague, so. nt the moment, 1 wn** !<'aiiing my 
cn»''nv on the pillow, and drinking n tin''' of Icmojjade. 
A- they came in, I said: ‘You (J'v b-fore ^ou, gN’iitlc- 
mp-n, an invalid in Ik^I with fever. Wh.al < 1 ‘» y>M 
'uih me ?* 

‘Ohl Do not lx' uncA*-y,* n plie^l the ouo. «h'‘m 
I !•••»: to K* the leader, ‘we do not v,i*h to <;i'turh 
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you. W lciH»u* you arc tlic Pope’s j\Iiiiistcr : give 
us your (’orrospoii(l('jic(i.’ 

I rf])lic<l : ‘ TImmi, il yuu know I aui the Pope’s 
Minister, you must, know too that my person is sacred, 
and yet you conu', with arms in your Jiand, and vio]at<i 
my (lomieih*. . . . As for my crirre-^jjwndencc, I attacli 
so little^ impfjrtanee to it, that I h/ivc used it in airing 
my wliil<’ shirt. Ixdore j)utting it on,'- and you may 
find sf’raps of my letters lying ahout, in some old 
envelope on iny study floor. . . , jrowever, look for 
yoursidves,' And I fet my head fall back on my 
pillow. 


All the same, I fell ratlier an.xious. 1 did not 
know tlu-n. that, my j)oor servant, always full of 
solicit ude and foresight on my behalf, used to watch 
for the moment when J Jiad answered my letters, on 
the 'j'uesday and Siiturdny, and carry the portfolio, 
(where 1 had placed them, together with my other 
papers) into the loft, and hide it under the pigeon 
cotes. »She had never told me anything about it, for 
she knew well, I did not like ])rccautions dictated by 
fear, and that I should not have allowed it. 1 must 
own here, in ])assing, that this inisplaccd courage has 
sometimes led me to act rashly. The foresight and 
caution of this poor woman were far preferable, for 
courage is not incompatible with prudence. Put in 
those days ... I was young ! 

I will now give the name of this worth}'- woman. 
She was called JMadamc Blanchet. She lived to be 
an object of symjjatliy to my friends, and even to 
those who had only heard of her, for she shared all 
my dangers, and was imprisoned three times : at the 
‘Couvent des Ajiglaises’t Bue Saint- Victor, where she 
remained altogether eight months, then for three 
months in the prisons of La Grande Force, and of 


* Per scaldare ]a inia camicia bianca, qnando la muto. 
t Tlie Convent of the English August inian Canonesses, then used as 
a prison. — Tr. 
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'Ia loniu Ut** * iirtlt ‘•licriK's 'Miuj'itt.r 

of Slnto, ulio un*; pullotincd for doftiKlmp ihc King, 
uhA to U'VNc bi*- umb b\ tbc b-^nks ot tbvi Sim, 
nml unlK tlic length of the I'ne <hs .\HgU‘>tins uherc 
I uns Ining nfi^r tiu jin*iMcr» , nml, when lu did not 
fiml inc nt home, he woiihl ruinm n whole hour talk 
ing to IJlnmhet She could iicUIk r n id nor wnt<, 
hut M do MnKdnrhes «‘^ed to *'ihis woiinn 

Ims gmt intuml nhdit}, inmh fcihng, nml nil the 
Pnniiipl She wns Known to the Qiittn, 

nml iMiRht^d h} the niiimfi(cnet of Ihns \ I 

*Jht romnn‘v‘sniie<5 of nu Sttlion, InMiig Minhed 
nnd found nothing, drew up n t't nnd 

n’‘K<<l im to get up nnd ngn it 1 npri'-ciitcd to 
tlnm tlmt ns I wns dl, I could not git up Ihitnnnn, 
whom I rorognivod ns hiMug been fonnerl) n ‘■ohlicr 
in tin Ciinrtl of the rnrlninint, ‘^ml to me *I would 
ndM^e W)u to oIk'^ , Sir, for thc\ nre quite ii|»nhl( of 
innKing }ou t up h) force* Kt>on thj‘‘ I spring up, 
nnd win dn'icd in n trju* Then ) paid litre 1 
nm, md) to hdlow \ou, hut I nfu'^c to Mgn jour 
pn>< f t - f> which to nnini) thim I 

folldwfd thdn When I rnched thi vininn'-c, I “^nw 
n 1 ir|,» Muiijnin of nnmd nun I npri''inted to tlu 
ollir* r III chnigi, tint tn Mimndt nngnt ilut rt turn, nnd 
without oihnngnn% nsutimi I hnd not i\|Hntcd to 
U 111 <11 nwn\ in the imd t of this ln»o]i nnd tint 1 
wnv ditinmiml to wnil iiiitd th(\ wtn wiilidmwn 
Wt Ind n long nltcnition, in tin ind Im di-mu <sl 
lh( m 

1 noti cd then, tint tht\ win cnrrving nwn\ with 
Ihun n hrgi rh(‘-t It cnuitninul tlu nnhivtsof th 
Xisnr ntnri , whuh I 1 **d m t Ik in nhh to i^»mt "! 

iwv^tnl^cn n* once, to tS Conn nttci St*3 n, 
wKu ih.\ dr\w up nno*ler tyW-o/, to cirtjfi 

t?.» 1 }j- j t* K-ct on It ■‘S) * • 

f th tin* I ‘^NdllS tnlm with n ‘’n nj « 't to 
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W a(,<'h { (Jiiiniif.lrti tie iSurveillaiiac) of tiic 

fninuus Cuinmunf of tiio I0(li of i\nfr,i.si. J again 
tn i)i‘. allowa-rl go witliout- hiil in vain, 

ninl 1 lm«l to (nalnro 1 ho sli/inic f/1 \valkiiig in tlic iniflst/ 
(ft iltt^se nhusivc guards, w/io kept- shouting ‘ Jferc is the 
( aloliii! — ill Italian 6e/v/0/o>~- ‘ ]ferc is tlic Pope’s 
M^n^^ter I ’ 


1 went along tlie st ivot whieli follows the banks of 
the Soine, and then ibrough the Place dc (-Iriivc in the 
midst, ol u crowd of working ])coj)le. It was already 
})as( eight o’ldock. 

My ])oor Planc.lict, bathed in tears, her little boy 
of thirteen, and a young man, the only man-servant I 
had kej)t, the three forming my entire household, 
followeti me, sadly at a distance. 

On reaching the Hotel dc A'illc,t 1 was taken into 
a very small room, full of pco])lc, wlio looked hardly 
human. 1'hey wore Ibc tri-colonr scarf over their 
ragged clot-hos, and were incessantly handling my chest, 
with a look of triuni])!!, so that 1 wondered it did not 
come open altogether. 

Itjcareely had I entered this den of savages, when 
one of tlicm called out : ‘ There is a villain for the 

guillotine I ’ I rejjlicd calmly : ‘ That is the language 
of a people that calls itself free.’ 

After having bandied about among themselves, I 
know not how many horrible .suggestions, they wished 
to e.xaminc me with regard to my correspondence vdth 
the PojDC, bnt I llatly refused to answer, saying they 
were not com2)etcut, and were not qualified to try me. 
Theu they gave orders that I should be taken to the 
Depub of the J\rairiej; it had been at one time the 
Palais of the former First President of the Parliament, 
M. Bocard de Saron, my most esteemed friend, who 
had been comj)elled to leave it within twenty-four hours 


•0 


* In allusion to tlie cap "wora by tbe clergy — a term of contempt. Tr. 
t Toum-Iiall. — Tr. 
j Now the Prefecture of Police. 
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'J'liu Ariosi of tlie IiikMiimieio 


It 


liy llic I’rcsiik'iil mid tlic l*riK;iirt'iii-C)('m''r.il of tlio 
(k'Ii.irtiiiciit., llic Due do la Jfoclicfnncanld and Pnstorel. 

I set oir wiUi llic same CMiort, mid arrived like a 
criiniiinl, at the very house ttliich I had so often cntoied 
ns an honoured judge. 'J'lie elicst rontnining iny nrehives 
did not form part of my college thi.s time, it remained 
at the lldlcl dc \'illc. I was introduced to a small 
Committee consisting of five memhors. Among them 
I rccogni'cd Jlarat, ivho later became so famous mid so 
terriliie, and from whom F ranee was delivered by the 
courage of a young girl, Charlotte Corday, who deserved 
a better fate — slic uas guillotined, and ascended the 
scnllbld with great courage. Upon this monster, Jkirnt, 
had been conferred the title of ‘ Physician to the stables 
of the Count of Artois.' I once had occasion to consult 
lit'ni ns iriloclor. liven then ho bore in his soul — fright- 
ful ns Ids face— the germ of his future atrocities, foi 
ho prcscrihcd for mo some medicine, which would have 
killed me, if the celebrated chemist of the Puo .laeob bad 
been willing to giro it to me. ‘I sec well enongli,’ 
bo said ‘tin's is no medicine for you, it is imd/eim; 
for a liorse; I recognise the doctor's signatuie, lie iV 
mad.’ Apparently JIarat Iiad rni-biketi me foi one of 
bis inticnts at the stable to abkh be «as pbyiki’in. 
This scoundrel began toiaugb wb'n be saw we, but In 
did not insult me, as the otlnn- h.vj done wb'-n tiny 
'V ere sending me to tbe depidt. 

katcr, after tlie ma-sacre, as J v.sai frn ing aloog 
the stone corridors' of the Vskh-O'iyiil, / net 
ramc .Marat, and be ealbyj o-jt: 'Take gvrJ a.r‘ >'■ 
your head.' 
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'I'HJ-: ok tue yiAinjE 


The I'rinm n ml the Pnmtu'rn.—Tlic Ahhc SicavL—Tlic Viearn- 
(inu'nil of 'J’ottlnia-c, ItouvijcH and Sfnislnmj . — The Onre of 
iS'it I nl~Jt’a n-cn~(J neve . — The hhc Gevvuis, SccrcUiry-Gcncral 

lo {he Avchhishop of Paris . — The Assassin ! 


^j’jfJCY took jHc throng]) tJic stablc-jardsj and up some 
K(4iirs, to tlic second sto'cy, 'vvjicre there ^rns a fnirly large 
loft, blit so low that a man five foot six high could 
hardl}’’ stand upriglit. I found it full of prisoners, and 
1 liavc since learned that there were eighty in all. They 
lay ci'owdcd together upon the straw, and, at first, took 
no notice of me, but were complaining that the straw 
had not been changed for four days. The prison was 
only lighted by narrow windows, with iron bars, and 
moreover, the windows were very few in number. 

' It was truly the vestibule of death. 

Bewildered at first, on finding mj^self amid such 
miserable surroundings, my eyes wandered over the 
room, without resting on anything. Presently, a 
prisoner recognised me, and came towards me, and 
then I too recognised him. He was a Procureur of the 
Parliament, named F6ron. Holding out both hands to 
greet me, he exclaimed : ‘ To think of such a man as 
you being here ! ’ I replied : ‘ My dear Feron, my 
presence here is less extraordinary than your own, 
seeing that I know you to be a perfectly honest man ; 
however, I am content since I am in your company.’ 

Then, jrointing to a miserable mattress, which I had 
not noticed, he added ; ‘ As I am ill, I managed—biit 
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^\lth great diflicult} — to get tins ninttrc"': I beg )ou 
to accept It, for tlic} onl) guc )oii a little straw licrc, 
to hb upon, and it Ins been trampled and spat upon, 
and slept on, and is fngbtfull) dirt} ‘ 

I was touched b} Ins self sacnficc, for I am naturall} 
\cr} scinitiNc to delicate acts of knidness, and I lm^c 
nc\cr forgotten tlm Ilowc^cr, for the moment, I 
dL( lined Ins oficr I did not wish Inm todcprnchim 
self for me, and besides, to •ea) the truth, I wai afraid 
of eatchiiig his fc^cr, the more ‘* 0 , ns ni} own had 
Ruddiul} left me But when I Raw that he was hurt 
h} ni} refusal, I aecejitcd, whether harm should couk 
to me or not 

He went awn}, and spoke to a number of others, 
who came at oinc, and greeted me with great respect 

Ihcrc was the parish pnest of Saint Jean cn Grfcac,^ 
\encrahlc alike for his Mrliics, and Ins great age — he 
was eight} He was obliged to stoop, ns was nl«o 
another prisoner, the AbW Godaid, Vicar General to 
Mgr dc rontances, Archbishop of Toulouse, for the} 
Were si\ foot higli 

'iherc were nl^o the Ahhe Boiiret, A icnr General of 
Bhcinis, whose brother was Commodore, the Abbe 
Snart, a Vioar General of Strasburg, the Ahhe Gcr\nis 
of the Arehhishop’s Pilnie, and man} other well knowai 
men 


I was just thanl iii" them, and congratulating in} self 
on haMiig such excellent companions in misfortune, 
when 1 heard iii} pCKir Blnnclict calling to me, in great 
disinei. outride the door ‘MoijRicurl iMonsieuri do 


come and speik to me’ I went towards her, and she 
Mid ‘I am here AVhat arc }our wishes, Mon«icnr^ 
V hat would }ou like me to do ^ ’ 

She was all in tcar> , I could not see her, hut I could 
hesr her I replied 'Iwish } 0 u to keep c dm 

1 rm Inn with people of in} own rank, and I am 


* M W J f r— TJ " C irrJi of nt-«T(Mn cn fJrtrp f t a 
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content ; niy fever has left me, and I feel quite well. 
Go, and prepare my chocolate and bring it to me, with 
some peaches and a decanter of lemonade.’ The fact 
is, in those da}^s, I took my cup of cliocolate as 
regularly as I said my breviary, and perhaps even more 
so; for, I confess it to my shame, my employments 
sometimes led me to forget to say part of my office. 
In short, I had been accustomed to this little repast 
from c.hildliood. 

1 also told Blanchct to send, by my man-servant, 
whatever was neccssaiy for my toilet. Although not 
very fastidious, 1 have had a great love of cleanliness, 
ever since I was young. I used to shave and arrange 
my hair, almost as soon as I was out of bed, 

I never omitted this, even in prison, except when I 
was in solitary confinement under the Directory. Only, 
after the massacre, I cut my hair short, and then there 
was no need for any one to touch my head. 

I also said to her : ‘ Remember, to-morrow is 
Thursday, and there should be a hamper arriving for me. 
You must take it to my friend in the Rue Saint-Croix 
de la Bretonnerie, and tell him from me, to open it, and 
eat whatever it contains, and be sure and write a letter 
of thanks to the donor, on my behalf, at least, unless 
lie can find some other convenient way.’ 

Now, although Blanchet could neither read nor 
write, she was a woman of quick perception, and 
accustomed to understand me at half a word. She 
grasped my meaning perfectly. What I intended to 
say was this ; ‘ To-morrow, Thursday, is the day for the 
Courier from Rome. Take my despatches to my friend in 
the Rue Saint-Croix de la Bretonnerie, and tell him to 
read them, and to send Guillaume — the confidential 
Courier,"^'' who was maintained in Paris, and placed at 
my disposal by the Court of Rome — to inform the Pope 
and the Secretary of State of my sad position. _ 

All this was carried out exactly as I had directed. 


* CoTirrier de Cabinet. 
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I milk'd : ‘ Send Lafraiicc.' This iva>! in)’ valet. His 
sole duties I'onsislcd in curling iny hair, and in wailing 
on me at tahlo, ivhcn I dined in town. He eanic soon 
after, and 1 merely told him to take his orders from 
Madame Blanchet, as he would from me. 

Ilctuining to my companions, I threw my.self down 
on my mattress, for I had hceii on my feet hinee two 
o’clock that morning. I hceainc ver)- sad ns 1 thought 
of what would happen to me. 

The Cure of Snint-.Icaii cn Gri;ve was a saintly 
man, thoroughly kind, cheerful, and even jovial. He 
tried to divert my thoughts, and to make me laugh, 
and Muuctimcs he succeeded. Afterwards my com- 
panions came, one after another, to tell me their 
adventures ; among them, 1 noticed a very little man, 
e.stiemely plea'ant, «ho w.as the ^'icar-Gencral of 
Canlinal do liohan. 

Still, in spite of my.'elf, I kept falling into deep 
nh'lmetion, ns 1 foresaw the troubles that would ipiickly 
come niion us. 

llreakfivsl-time diverted my Ihought.s. Each 
Iirisonernte what ho liked, and some of them took their 
meal together. 1 saw one c.vcellcnt repast brought 
in, and even ji.astry which looked very good. On 
the other hand, I noticed, in a comer of the room, a 
|iricst mi'embly elad and unkempt, eating a piece of 
dry bread ; ho .seemed a little n,slinmed of his meagre 
fare. The fact is, that not Iiciiig in a State Prison, we 
had not even the onlinary prison fare. 

The sight of anyone in misfortune — e.spccinlly when 
undcsened — always calls forth my sympathy, and 1 
was touched with deep pity. I am always more 
sorry for priests than for other men, when I see them 
look miserable. 1 feel the .same thing now, .sometimes, 
when 1 am visitiug the country jiarishcs dining the 
simnncr months, and find poor priests destitute of 
evciything. 

I am relating what may feem to tell in my favour, 
withom taking any pride in it, just ns 1 plmll relate 



Hi Moinoir.s of Mgr. cle Salamon 

"w hat makes against me. This is essential to the 
truthfulness of my naiTative ; and I am not without 
fear, hladamc, tliat, in tlnis acceding to your request, 
1 uiay, in sonic measure, lose your esteem, and that 
you ^ may be led to withdraw a little of that good 
opinion, j^ou liad so quickly formed of me; for, you 
will find tliat J had no desire of martyrdom, that 1 did 
not give sufficient thought to j^reparing for death, and 
that my courage consisted . only in preserving my 
presence of mind, and seeking a way to save my life. 
)Still, it has seemed to me that God had forgiven me 
this gi’cat dread, for I have been able for a few years 
to be useful to the Pope and render some feeble services 
to the Cliurch. 

I apjiroached the priest, and said : ‘Monsieur 
rAbb6, evidently you have no relatives to care for 
you, and supply you with food. Pardon my curiosity, 
it springs from a feeling heart, — but, who are you?’ 
My presence seemed to embarass him, but recovering 
his composure a little, he said : ‘ I am one of the 
chaplains to the Hospital. I was sent away for 
refusing to take the oath,'^' and they have left me 
nothing but the miserable coat I am wearing. I 
have been three weeks here already. I was arrested 
near the Tuderies on the morning of the 10th August, 
by some 25G02Dle, who shouted that I was a scoundrel 
and an assassin. ’t At these words of the good priest, 

I confess I felt inclined to laugh, and I said to myself, 
as 1 looked at him. ‘ An assassin ! ’ I then enquired 
to what he belonged, and if he had any 

money. He said he was from Gascony, and that his 
salary at the Hospital had been so low, that he had 
only a few pence left to buy bread. . 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘save your bread. I do not think 
it will be long before my luncheon comes, as I live 


The oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The Pope had 
forbidden the taking pf this oath. Ti'. 

■)• Chevalier dn poignard. 
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The Depot of llie ]\Iaine 

not fai fiom licit, ami i am Mire there will ht tiiongb 
for } on ami me ' 

Jlc was *^0 pleased that lie could pcarccl> Fi>tak, but 
he took ni} hand, and tried to Kiss it, ‘taking * I begin 
to unrlcr'taml wlio )ou arc, and 1 "ce, b} } our net of 
clianta, tlmt jou arc a worthy minister of the common 
rather of tlic Faithful * Great!) touched, I pressed 
his hand afTcctioimtcl) 

Tustatthis moment, the waidci brought me a toNcred 
bisKcl It was ill) luncheon I found a bowl of good 
Foup u la Borghisc M) poor Blanclict, tlc\cr and 
de\tcrous ns ‘'he was in c\cr)thing else, cspccinll) in 
Mwing, knew atr) little about cooking, so when I 
dmtd at homo, whidi was but seldom, *1110 only gn\t 
mt roust or boded There was come of cich in the 
hiskot, as well as some beautiful peatlics, for ‘•he knew 
I w IS atr) fond of them She had added to the 
pixiMsioiisn dish of mono) 

1 gi\e llic sjwon to the Ablx, who hid all llic ‘•oup, 
and I used the fork lie made a \cr) gofxl lumhcon, 
M> Ibnl 1 hml to ask the warder for bomu bread in 
••hort, tlic Abb' Fccmcd to me to ha\c a good appetite 
As for me, I bad two mutton cutlets and the wing of 
a diirkun da), I continued to gi\c this jjoor 

priest his niual, hut it was not for long, for we left 
this nobomc place on the September, ns will be 
buun later. 

I haa * noicomc place ’ You aadl rcndil) belieae me, 
\f )ow War 111 mind tint we were eight) in iiwinber, 
and crowded into a Fort of lobb) , whicli was \cr) narrow 
for ‘•o mail) jxr-oiis, and also cxtrtincl} low and bull) 
nnlilnte<l, and tlmt here, for three weeke, pncoiicrs 
had been eating, clcepmg, and walking about on the 
stpiw — and till® straw was not changes! oier) da) 

. , A tall hand'-ome \oiing man was «ufh>eited and 
although the) cam(yl fiim out into the court ) ud at 
time, he dul not ngain <oi M.iousm >. 

IKre aKo wlun CMinniz earn , we took our rest, 
that ic to ‘^’“1. we thnw oiir-Jics down on our Ftraw 



1'^ i\l(Muoirs ()l‘ do Balainoii 

htit wore \mnhh to .^icep. Tlie venerable Curd of 
>Sainl-.b\'Ui was lliere, wJio a most entertaining 
nii'l, at {lie same time, a very holy nmn ; which proves, 
by {lie w/iy, lhu(. God prefens ])icty mingled with cheer- 
fuines^i and geniality, to that austere manner which 
always seems to be finding fault with otliers. He told 
us amusing stories, which kept us in fits of laughter, 
so that 1, myself, in spite of all my cause for sadness, 
lauglied till my sides aebed. Any one would have 
thouglit wc v.-erc lying on soft ennehes with purple 
hangings, fi'his merriment was sometimes prolonged 
np to one o’elocdc in the morning ; until I was obliged 
to say : ‘ Come. Alnnsienr le Cure, that is enough, let 
us go to sleep ! ’ and he would, at once, break off his 
stories and i-emain silent. For all that, the good God 
lost nothing. At four o'clock in the morning, tlic Cure 
was uj) — or ratbci' on liis knees, for lie could not stand 
upriglit, on account of his great heiglit — praying, or, 
as soon as it was daylight, saying his office. 
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THJ* DhCHir Of Tin: COMHUKh 

Vftnfif? — y/<f AtW Gi^lnnl, Vtear-Gnirnil of Ivutoim — 
MettuQi' /o lUc lntcn\uncu> from the lStfhpi>f, imprt^oneil 
nt the CnriricUle Pmory — 7he All>^ Siowu, Cdrtofi of 
St Qiieutw nml rcrvlutwtiurt/ gooil fatlh — A h(i}>py infpira- 
ttan — Hie Al'HStenri ami the clod, maher Motwttc — U hcrx 
are lee yoim)? 

Ar on S'iturdiy, 1st Scpicinhcr 1792, ft day of 
dmdful incmon , -Manuel, the Proenrenr of the Coin- 
innnc, uime, nnd, standing on the thix"-Iio]d, ns if he ueru 
dealing ^^^th tlic jdngne stntKcn, nnd no doubt feeling 
’•nllocftted by the ibul ftir, he ftimounecd to us, that tlie 
Coinmune of tlio 10th of August had passed a resolu- 
tion, in neconlnncc \Mth a\hich ^\e uerc to bo tninsferrcd 
that 'eaino cacning. lie added, tlmt he had come to 
notifj thi'» to us, and, in fact, he left n cop) of the 
resolution ^^ith us It was n printed paper about the 
6170 of those usuolly posted on the ualls of the toun 
On recoising this nc'Ns, nearly all fellow -prisoners 
n’joiccd, thinking they would soon Icaac their iiji‘^cmblc 
surrounding- Nunc of them Kiid ‘We are to lca\e 
this e\cinng, nnd j>crliap'» wo shall be bani-hcd : we‘ 
must proNido our-ehus with some money fur our 
journev.’ Other- said; ‘AVc phall l»e «ent to the 
Carnuiite-’, where the other priests are impncone<I ; 
we shall 1>‘ l»etter off thci\*/ 

A** for me, I remained standing, leaning ngam«t one 
of the donner window** I wa** Gtunncal hy the wonl« , 
*You an' t<* Ik’ traii'^fcrre*!.* 1 thought *lhL« i- a 
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legal phrase which means that we are to be committed 
to one of the State prisons, for, hitherto, we have been 
only in a depot; our names will be entered in the 
jailors book, and all this will lead, no doubt, to 
criminal proceedings being taken against us.’ 

Such were the thoughts j)assing through my mind, 
when the Abbd Godard, an intelligent man and learned 
in ecclesiastical knowledge, but unsusioecting and rather 
timid, came up to the notice, and said to the prisoners 
in general : ‘ Come near, I am going to read it aloud.’ 
And as, on account of his great height — he was quite 
six foot — he could not remain standing, without the 
risk of knocking his head against the roof, he knelt 
down. 

I confess, I jiitied them for being so easily duped, 
and, as sometimes I find it impossible not to speak out 
what is in my mind, I said : ‘ I am unwilling to disturb 
your happiness, but how can you hope for comj)assion 
from the Commune of the 10th of August?’ I added 
in a tone of conviction : ‘ You are not going to be 
released, you are to be transferred, and have your 
names registered in another prison ; I know the legal 
terms, and you, who are educated men, must know that 
to be transferred ” does not mean to be released. It 
seems to me that it would have been better for us to 
remain a few days longer in this prison, dreadful as it 
is, but which is merely a depot, than to go to a State 
prison, where we shall have to endure the tediousness 
of the law.’ The Abb4 Godard replied: ‘You are a 
prophet of evil ! You see everything black ! ’ and he 
began to read. 

It was then eight o’clock in the morning. 

Manuel, with pretended kindness, had said as he 
went away, that each of us might see his friends and 
relatives during the day. 

As for me, I confess I took little notice of what 
was going on around me. I had fallen into a fit of 
abstraction, and had even forgotten where I was, when 
the warder entered suddenly, and called my name. 
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I qnicU} came to nncl lia.'jtcned to tlic door, 

wInUi had rcnnined open I found a iiinn, sljabhil} 
dressed, and ndvnnocd in )cnrs lie boued rcspectfull} , 
and asked if I ^\erc the Abln dc Sainmon, the Pope’s 
Intcrnuncio I nitcmipted qtiicKI) * Do not mention 
those w orris Yes, he is before \ou A\Int ran I 
do for ) on in ni} present iiiiscmblc position ' 

To aa} tlic truth, howeNcr, I ccarccl^ looked at tbit 
moment an object of pitj 1 bad contiiincd in prison 
the same habits ns at home when rising, that is to saj, 
I was frcshlj sha^cd, and my hair powdered, almost 
as it IS to day, onlj then there was more of it Afadame 
Planchct nlwajs kept me supplied with clean linen 
. So, in) appearance offered a strong contrast to 
that of in) fellow pn‘’oiicrs, who looked as forlorn ns 
jK)‘'Sihlo, with their caps, which tlic\ wore night and 
da), cn\crod with dust, and their tcards allowed to 
grow The) might ha\c been taken for eoinnlc'eents of 
a hospital, walking about the wnnls, w^th nothing to do 
llic old man said ‘ I am a priest, but not a prisoner, 
and Mgr the Archbishop of Arles and the Dishops of 
Siiiilas and IJcauNais,"^ and the pnests imprisoned at 
the Cnrnulitcs’, In^c sent me to you TJio) arc 
dc(pl) g^c^od to learn tint )mi arc n pn=oner here, 
)ou, tlic Pope’s Represent ati\c, who arc fo ncce'J'ar) to 
the Churth of rmiiec D\cr) means of aecc«s to tbe 
S)\cn.ign Pontiff being do ed, the) charged me, in case 
I should bo able to reach )ou, to offer their liomago, 
and to ask )our ad\iee, csjicciall} as to the cour-c the) 
should take with rcgnul to the new Oath of Lil>crt) and 
Kqualil) , a\hich has just been decreed, and which caer) 
one must take ’ 

It Fhould Ik mentioned that, dunng the mteraal, 
a now \stomhh had met, inuh r ilie name of the 
I/gislntiae A‘=s Itu fir.t net had hern to pn> 

rlaim the Pepnljlie, and on the crth of Aiigu'^t t it 


} T'j- d»T M V «i- Si o «ji arT« — Tr 
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lin.l l.lin Inkinf. of tlie Oatli of Lilierty and 

K<jua]i!.y. 

J U{{; worthy priest: 'J am moved to 

tears hy the great kindness ol Mgr. the Arclibisliop of 
Arles-, arn! his hnnrnivahht /ellow-priests/ 

1 was, indeed, overpowered with feelings of reverence 
and sell-nlinsetnenf. at. j lio tlionght of these bisliops, so 
eminent in virtue and learning, seeking advice from me, 
a simjde ])rh?st., invested, it is true, with an honourable 
title, l)ut, far inferior in merit to tlicse miiTors of the 
Ohureh. h’or a moment I j)au.sed^ words failing me, 
but-, (juiek'ly recovering my ])rcsenee of mind, I added : 

* tiller to them the cx])rcssion of my reverence and 
gral ilnde, AVljo nni 1, a simple priest, although honoured 
with the eoii/idencc of the Sovereign Pontiff, that I 
should give ad^'ieo to that modern Chrysostom, Mgr. 
the A re.il bishop of Arles, to the Abb6 de Bastignac and 
tlic Ab])e Bonnand, Vicar-GcuernI of Lyons, distin- 
giiislied priests, who have just published works treating 
of these subjects so lucidly, and with such eleva-tion of 
thought 1 ’ 


Ho rc])licd : ' T will inform them of your feelings of 
dinidence, sir ; but tell me, I beg you, what you think 
of the new Oath of Liberty and Equality.’ 

‘ I have not yet been able to learn the Pope’s inten- 
tions, this oath being altogether new ; but I will venture 
to assure you that he will not apj)rove of it, and, since 
you insist on asking me what I think, X will say that, 
while I shall not blame those who take it, for my own 
part, I am quite resolved to refuse it. . , . Tell these 
gentlemen, that, when I shall have the honour of seeing 
them, we will consult together as to the means of arriv- 
ing at a uniform decision t on this point.’ 

Alas ! we were never to meet again. 

Whilst I was in the little ante-room of our prison, 
there came a priest named Simon, a canon of St Quentin, 


Confreres. 

t Sucli a decision was never arrived at. 
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wIjo was over ciglity years of age. He came to .cce liis 
hrotlicr, who was seventy-five, and wlio was already 
imprisoned. Tlicy let Idm enter, but, when he was 
about to leave, they said : * You are a priest. As you 
have come into tlic prison, stay there ; you will be 
taken away with the others presently.' 

He was massacred at the Abbey, and his brother, 
who had been impri‘>oned l>eforc him, was saved. How 
inexplicable is human destiny! ... or rather, let us 
adore the immutable will of God. 

llcturiiing to the prison, I bathed my head with 
finrtiV/jv drs quatrc vofrurf : Blanclict had secretly 
hmught me a flagon of it, to drive away the bad odours, 
and keep up my courage. 

This pwir lilanclict, always attentive to my needs, 
romnimMl in the vestibule of the prison, that she might 
at least hear the sound of my voice, or have a word with 
me, when I was able to .speak to her. 

One morning I noticed that Iicr eyes were full of tears, 
and ! said : * NVhnt is the matter^ ' 

She answered j ‘ Oh ! sir, I have been to the market 
this morning to buy you some fine peaches, there is such 
nil uproar in I’nris, nnd they .*5ay such terrible things 
about the prie.<'ts, that I am confident we arc on the 
eve of some great calamity . . . nnd you do not u i*:!! 
me to take any .«lep3 to procure your release!' 

I replied : ‘ No, do not di'^tre.^s yourself . . . I mu‘;t 
share the fate of the^c worthy people ... I leave you 
all that is in my hou«c.* 

‘ Ah ! of what u«o will the things in your hou'c !)C to 
me, if I lo'c you !’ slic answered crying. 

Too much moved to continue the conver-ation, I left 
her abruptly. 

Ivoturning into (he prison, I found my companions 
in n state of excitement. .M.any were already picking 
their lx‘!onging<, R'i if they i\ero going to Ik* hlK*rate<l 
in a few mimue«. Others were ivriting to their friends 
and relative'*, to (ell them of their supj>o«cd gcKxl new*, 
and to a.'^k fi»rnniney for their jouniey, in ra.*-*' they were 
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lo lit* li.'ihi ; .'unl, in [.y.-o ^ouiB were 

in (hr ('fiuifiL' ofiluMluv. to { h 5 Vicar-General of 
S|m hun:, of wlioin I havo Kjjokcn ah^^e. Ifc was this, 
wnirh <(uvt' ri -c to tlui report after j]i(Jnias8acre — I have 
h*‘ar<l it ri'p-nt^-'l iuv?«‘lf -that the 
)) 0 'hrt; full of Inoimv to pay (lie and bring 

nhoui a er)untrr-n’VolMtion. 

\\ V r«’inainrf| in a state of niu’fTtainjly Saturday 
l.-t SrpiMuln'r 17:aj. At eleven oVlop^ in the evening 
of that tluv, a ineiniier of the aoniirnne of the 10th 
Afipun, pirt v.'ith his tri-e/»loiir searfi out to us 

in .’I iou<j vtiii’f : 'Hat sixt v-ihrco, w have been here 
tin* hniocst, are to ])n transferred : them come 

forward that tlieir names niav l)c rogisM*’®^^* 

Altlionyli I was one of i),e latest ^ hastened 

• Icnow not why“to j^resent niyselF* ®nd they wrote 
down jny name, witlioiit- asking; nny finesrion. It was 
eert-fiinly by some Icind of inspiration fi'P^n Heaven ; for, 
as will be seen later, it was owing to tl ®^P i- n*n 
still living 

^i’iiov made us go down the stairs. (Pne after another, 
into the. large eourtyard of the Palais. 

We left, tiftt'-en or eiglit.ccn of onr cO^npanions in the 
prison, ddic best- Icnown of them waj* Abb^ Sicart, 


teaelicr of the deaf-mutes. He was 
with the othcr.s on the following day| 
o’clock, cxactl}' at the time when the. 


only transferred 
(Sunday) at two 
ma.ssacre began, 


an,] all, but the Abb^ Sicart. were oJtdown, without 
the shadow of an enquiry, as they from their 


carnages. 


The Abbe Sicart alone was saved ^7 ^ ^i^-n, named 
Alonotte, a clock-maker in the Rue Augustins,^ a 
noted patriot, a great revolutionary, biT^ ^ 
in liis way. lie placed himself betwp®^ ^sassins 
and the Al)b6 Sicart, and baring hi| bronzed breast, 
he cried : ‘ Kill me, but spare the ]if([ 


Similarly, in 1870, it -was said that the Fvftrif'.r priests sent carriagres 
full of gold lo the Prussians ! 
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nccc'j^'irv to ‘«uncrin;» humanity/ TIio Fcoin" 

Fo grcnl'n patriot protect the Ablw^ Sicart, lowered their 
sabres and pilrcs and let him go, after liaving (n^ I 
afterwards learned) inflicted n slight wound on llio 
ear. The Abbe did jmt leave immediately, but was 
remanded, pending orders from the committee, to one 
of tho'-'c little prisons commonly called violojui* 

I’anlnn the sliort digression, Madame, my object 
Ins been to sljow how, even then, Divine Providence 
was watching over me, inspiring mo witli this haste 
to have my name inscribed on the list of those to he 
(raii'^fcrrod. Yet I was one of the last to ])e arrested, 
and hliotild have remained another night at the Mniric, 
to eomo forth only to meet with a frightful death, I 
Fhould have been massacred ns J got out of the carriage, 
unless nnolhor Monotte had intcq)Oscd to save me. 
Ihit to return to my narrative. 

We wcic all brought down into the court-yard, 
and crowded, si.\* together, into the carriages that were 
waiting. 

As my foot was on the step, I e.aw my entire house- 
hold on my right, llinnchct, her eyas wet with tears, 
a‘-Ked me where we w ere going. I answered her shortly, 
\erv Fhortly, with a roughiie.ss wliich I rcgrclled 
immediately nfien\ards: *Do not come crying, and 
male mo iwcal down. I do not know where they 
are taking me ; follow' the aarringc if you can, and 
\ou will Fee.’ For only answer to these words, 
whirli sounded so linr-Ii, (he j>oor woman took my 
hand, nml lvi‘:-ed it. I drew it quickly away, and 
got in. 

The dn^nry line of carriages began to mo\e. It 
h*olrd as if an o.xoeiition, hy torchlight, were nl)ont 
to l.-il.* plnce. We were surrounded on all .«idcs, like 
rriminnK KnI to the scaffold. A mournful silence, and 


• Vi tr.-fnry i nva to MrJi J.ou*-- 

j;!- »i: 6 ' n U j ns a a*t^nant A rtion-' ron i 

K<~ rs-» e J I'} ai-v'ifr l**.«nuirr. T<l I, j, M 
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tlu! j^iooin of a clo\icly night/, added still more to the 
horror of this sort of fnncral procession. 

We went along the Quay ‘ dcs 0rf(3vres/ over the 
Ihmt Neiif, through t.hc .Rue Daiipliine, and the eross- 
ways calltal })e J3uss3’, Some one in our carriage 
reninrlced ; ‘ They arc not taking us to the Carmelites' ; 
we are leaving the street on the left. , . . They are 
going towards tlic Abhc}'' . , . We arrived, accord- 
ingly, in front of Ike Tower, \vliich served as a military 
])ri8on, and to which my friend, the President do 
(Jhnm])lut,ro.ux had already been consigned ; he only 
escaped tkis massacre to perish on the scaffold. Still 
wc went on, ‘Where arc we going?' I asked in my 
turn. T liad scarcely spoken tlic words, when we 
turned into tlic passage of Saintc-Marguerite, leading 
to the court-yard of tlic Benedictine monks. 

All this time we had been escorted, not only by a 
mimlier of armed guards, l)ut by a crowd of working 
men. But they were .silent, and seemed to follow ns 
merely out of curiosity. 




Tiil ro\r Nit I 



CHAPTEBIV 


TUB TIKSI NIGHT AT THB AHHST 
T!,r MHc!-T!.o Jfnnlts’ 

nc Vt^aK, Vicoirc 0/ the |ians?i 0/^ Samt-AJcm* 

Rtcps inhcn hj Uadame Blanche.— 

ArcJiLtehoi) 0/ Bourses, and ^tton, Hapor oj 
a. Cllmmt dc Sawt-Pda>s.—T)ie old hioaleiia-nt-General 
of the Kinj't Armij. 

Tiii.’V plnccd U3 in n lame room, which was used as a 
station for tiro National Guard. We were received 
with the coarsest insults by some of thc.se men/ who 
wore the national uniform; moreover, there were 
neither chairs nor benches for us to sit on. 

This sorry welcome, and the prospect of passing a 
wliolo night amid such dreadful surroundings, made me 
break down completely. A cold sweat came over me, 
and my fever returned. I staggered, and was obliged 
to le.iii on the shoulder of one of my companions, say- 
ing : ' So this is where we arc to pass the night ... I 
feel faint.’ lie answered ; * I cannot offer you any help, 
\Vhal can one do? In the midst of this rahhle it k 
wttcr to sutfer silently. Lc.an on me.’ 

M this moment, I saw a man come in, who seemed 
to w gii ing orders. I went up to him and said -. ‘ Are 
we to p.ass the night here, sir?’ 

' It looks like it.’ he answered, ‘ yon were not at all 
«licctc(l ; only soldiers are put here, and tiieie Lrv>- 
'«n no preparations to receive you.’ 

wW f ^ ">'= to fome other prison 

5 «„ down. 1 am in a fever, if you do 
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pciceivG it, feel my pulse, and you will be convinced.’ 
After a moment’s hesitation, be answered ; ' I will go 
and see if it can be done.’ He returned after a while — 
it was then about an hour after midnight — and said : 
‘ Come witli me.’ I followed him at once, and he led 
me to a very large prison, lighted with only a single 
little lamp. The ceiling was supported by columns. 
J learned afterwards that it had been the monks’ 
refectory. There were eighty-three j)risoners, all 
soldiers, or men of good birth, arrested on the 10th of 
August, and the following days. 

There was only one priest, named Vitali, a charming 
man, and good looking. I recognised him the next 
day after some explanations. He was from my native 
place, and we had learned the rudiments of Latin 
together, but I had lost sight of him when I was nine 
years old, as I was sent to continue my studies at the 
Oratory at Lyons, and from that time, I can scarcely 
be said to have lived in my own country. This happy 
meeting was a great joy to me, but it was of very 
short duration, as will soon be seen. 

All these prisoners were lying on the floor on 
mattresses. 

As might be expected, the noise of the prison-door 
being suddenly opened, at one o’clock in the morning, 
awakened everybody. Each j^risoner raised his head; 
and some of them sat up on their miserable beds, to 
see who was coming in at that hour ; many of them 
recognised me immediately, and said : ‘ Ah ! It is the 
Abbd de Salamon, formerly a Conseiller of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris ! ’ And each one hastened to offer me 
a place by his side. 

As for me, I did not recognise anyone. _ A great 
number of people, lying down, in cotton night-caps, 
are not easy to recognise, — I thanked them warmly, 
and said : ‘ I will lie down on the mattress beside this 


* Carpentras. 
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gcntltriinn ncnr mo, «Iio is so kmtl as to iiiiki. loom 
for mo, olthougU I am a stranger to him.’ 

Almost at the same moment, I noticed that he Mas 
a negro soldier, nho had deserted, as I Mas afteiMards 
told 

All the same, I lay doMii, Mithout undressing, hut 
it Mas not long hcfoie I felt an intolerable odoui J 
turned o\ cr, and tried to slec]) after a time I siicctcdcd, 
hut scarcely hud the daylight penetrated into the 
room, M hen most of the prisoners, sitting up on then 
niatlrcsses, began to complain that they had been left 
Millioiit supplies of auy kind, the commissioners hud 
not been to them for three days, and they had not 
permission to send into the tonn for anything Tins 
none awoke me, and I eould not go to sleep again 
I Imioheeii ni fnc prisons dining the Eeiolution, 
tMico 111 the prisons of the Maine, then successively 
m the Ahhoy, the Grande Force, the Grande Police, 
and the Conciorgerio I Imvc ala ays noticed that 
pnsoncts are mehiicd to complain, and oven to revolt 
As soon as it Mas daylight, a viardei entered, and 
and to me ‘ A woman is here asking to speak to yon, 
1ml ) oil cannot see her Como close to the door ' Ton 
will Invc guessed already that it was 2 )Oor Blanchct 
come for my orders 

llcdectiDg that our impnsonmcut might be long, 
aim jicrhnps v cry dangerous, I began for the first time 
to think 'cnoiisly about my position, and w liat means 
1 should take to rccoier my freedom I said to her 
‘ Go and see the AbbiS Tornd ’ 

1 he Ahlul TomiS, fonnerly a jiroachcr to the King, 
wv? llic Constitutional ’ Bishop of Bourges, a member 
ot the Irfgislntive Assembly, a very had niiiii, a great 
leiiilutionary, and what is worse, an immoral priest 
wiote 1 knew him, I had been of service to him 


tisSoi, was one nppointcd t) tte 
t(rj e 1^* Vte rUro of ft bishop who had rcfuioil II e OyUi V* 
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\ on will answer that being an old man, nearly eiglily, 
yon were in the liabit of taking a walk every day in 
l ln' Champs MIysees; thaC on iJie day of the IDtli of 
Angnsf, }'on were g<n’ng there as usual, not knowing 
wliat was happening at the Castle, and tliat a patrol 
seized you in the midst of your walk/ 

Just as J had finished my lit.tle spoccli, the man 
who brought me to ( he ])rison, eamc up to me, and said : 

‘ Onne with me.’ ] .‘'•aid: Cljcave me here, Monsieur, 

I have just met one of the eompauionsof my cliildhood, 
a priest., like myself, nud many men of my accpiaintance, 
and I am eomfoj-jable liere.’ 

Alas! Unwittingly I was rc.sistiiig the providence of 
( »o(l, whieh for tw(;nty ycar.s has led me, as it were, by 
the band. I was hastening to iny rnin, Por, I learned 
later in the day, that nil these good people witli whom 
1 luul wished lo remain, liad been innssacred between 
three and six o’clock in the evening, and, vnih them, my 
poor Vicaire of Saint-i\Icrri, in spite of his youth. 

The man insisted, and I followed him, thanking 
c^'oiylmdy, and especially my negro, to whom I gave 
an order (assignat) for five francs, called corset. I 
asked my old (diiccr to lend it to me, for I liad not a 
lialfpenny in my purse. 




5:Germain (IcTrc 



Tni: Aniir.Y or St Geiimaix in;s Pin's. 








CHAPTER 


Tin; SUNDAY IN I'UISON 


TVir Ivteniunein rejoiuA hi^ romiyintaug. — OotTg Portion,— -The 

Portion of thf Poor, — The Intt tneol , — A monster, 

Aitkii tnkiiig me, in siloncc, tlirongli n long coiirt-yorJ, 
lie Iirouglit ino to a very dark room. It liatl been used 
as a eliapel by a guild of nrti.sans, siieb as used to be 
attached to many of tbo Keligious Ilonscs, especially to 
those of the .Icsiiits, 

I was agreeably .surprised to find myself once more 
among my companions in misfortune, whom 1 had loft 
in the gnartlroom tlic evening before. They seemed 
pleased to fee me, and all of them hastened towards 
me, s.aying how anxious they had felt on account of my 
ahwnee. 

After we had c.xchangcd grccling.s of courtesy and 
nicndsliip, I c.xnmincd the building where wo were 
imprisoned. 

It was a very large room, that had evidently been 
unoccupied for a long time, and was lighted by a 
nindow, ns largo as those in cliurchc.s, and hrohen in a 
hundred places. It was all dirty with rain and dn»t. 
and covered, as well as the rest of the room, with large 
cobwebs, Fueh as there arc in .stables. 

Moreover, there were neither bc<K nor chairs nor 
lieticliCJ, with the exception of one whieh was narrow nms 
. In.l a very high b.ael; ; one of tlio-c railed in Italian an 
It Would hold twelve or fuieou r-on 
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at a time. As for tlie floor, the dust lay upon it an 
inch or two deep. 

A careful scrutiny of this room led me to the con- 
clusion, that it was not intended that we should remain 
here long, and I said to these gentlemen : ‘ This is only 
a temporary prison ; there is neither bed, nor chair, 
nor straw. Meanwhile, a little cleanliness would do us 
no harm. Let us ask for a couple of brooms and some 
water, and get rid of all this dirt we are treading upon.’ 
All applauded my suggestion. We called the warder, 
and asked him to buy two yard-brooms for us, and in 
this way we managed to attain a little cleanliness. 

It was the 2nd of September, forever memorable in 
the annals of France, as a day of horror and of mourn- 
ing. It fell, that year, upon a Sunday. I confess I had 
forgotten it, but a more holy priest than I, the good 
old Cur6 of Saint- Jean en Greve, remembered it for us. 
After we had finished our sweeping, he said : ^ Gentle- 
men, to-day is Sunday. It is certain that we shall not 
be allowed to say, or to hear Mass ; let us then kneel 
down, and raise our hearts to God for as long a time as 
the Mass would last.’ Everyone applauded, and at 
once, knelt down to pray. There were, however, some 
laymen among us, the First President of the Superior 
Council of Corsica, a Procureur of the Parliament of Paris, 
a wig-maker, of whom I shall have occasion to speak 
later, a servant of the Duke of Penthievre, and five or 
six soldiers, who had deserted. In short, we were 
sixty-three in all. 

After we had rendered homage to God with much 
devotion, we began to pace up and down the room, two 
and two, or in little groups. We talked of our position, 
of the fate awaiting us, and, above all, of the privations 
of every kind, to which we were subjected, having 
neither chair to sit on, nor anything upon which to rest 
the head ; my companions had, in fact, spent the night in 
the guard-house, either standing, or lying on the floor ; 
as for me, I had scarcely slept better by the side of my 
negro. 
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Just tlien, tlic pnsoii nnrjcr entered, end said ‘ It 
IS tlie diitj of tlio nation to supply you -mtli food from 
tins time, but )oii has e arrived unevpectedlj , and there 
13 nothing ready for j ou to day , so j oil must arrange 
for )our diuner yoursehes, here is an eating house 
keener, that I have brought to jou’ Tlie Abbi 
Godard, Vicar General of Toulouse, and I, a ho seemed 
to have our aits about ns more than the othere, aent 
up to tlio restaurant keeper, and said ‘ Prepare us a 
dinner at fort} sous per licad, within tao hours from 
noa ao aill be responsible for those aho cannot 
pay' 

Besides the soldier deserters, there acre tao or 
three priests aho looked quite destitute, and, although 
ac acre uneertam of our fate, it a ns a time to be 
charitable Jlorcoscr, I must sa), that I base nlan}s 
noticed in the different pnsons abere I has o been, much 
good felloaship and gcncrosit) among the prisoners, 
those aho had aii} thing, offered it to those aho had not 

Ihe time preceding the meal avas spent in aalking 
nliout the room, amid a good deal of confusion , all 
aero talking at once, so that it aas diflicult to hear one 
another As for me, I sat doan at the end of the 
narroa settle that aas there, and aatched, rather 
absent I}, a hat ssas passing in the room I remember 
a ell that I aas preoccupied, and a or} sad 

The eating hoit'c keeper had a aer} long and a era 
narroa table set up, aith long benches for ns to sit on, 
and, at ta\o o'clock in the afternoon, the meal aas 
scraed, I noticed among other things some aerj fine 
loileil fouls, but I did not take m) place at the table 
for, almost at the same inoincnt, m} poor Blnriclu t 
aho ncacr forgot ail} thing, brought a little repast iii a 
carcfell} coacred basket. 

It eoiisittterl of soup a la Borghi =0 aatlioiit hivad, 
raihshes, a era tcndir Iwilcd beef, a plump chiekni 
artiehnkes aaith I>epper,oiic of ni\ faaounte dnlies an 
fine fine iHaeb.s, ksid.s tin <, I h™"'! " 
tnfiju \, nin] ri liottlt of tmDc 
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^ As tlie mere sound of my voice gave pleasure to 
tliis poor woman, I went near tlie door, and called out : 
‘ Blanch et, I am very well. Your repast is excellent 

go and dine too, yourself.' 

She replied : ‘ I will have something to eat after 
three o’clock, if M. P4tion releases you. Besides your 
being in prison, there is another thing which makes me 
even more anxious. I notice a great tumult around 
the prisons, and in the streets I have passed through.’ 

‘ What would you have me do ? ’ I answered. ‘ Bo 
not distress yourself about it.’ 

I was far from suspecting that they were preparing 
for the massacres. I went back, and said to my com- 
panions ; ' I shall not dine with you. An old servant, 
full of care for me, has just brought my luncheon, 
vdthout my having asked her, or given any orders . . . 
but I will pay for the dinner like , the others, so that 
the eating-house keeper may not lose anything.’ 

They all sat down to the table very cheerfully. As 
for me, I took my seat on my narrow bench to see 
what was in my basket; and I also called the poor 
priest of the Hospital, and said to him : ‘ I have plenty 
for two. Will you have the soup, I am very glad to 
offer it to you ; here is the spoon, and I will take the 
fork myself’ I ate a little beef, the wing of a chicken, 
some radishes, an artichoke, and two peaches ; all the 
rest, with the exception of the peaches, I gave to the 
poor priest, whom I had adopted. The poor man ate 
it all, and he had besides a bottle of good red wine ; 
evidently he had had no breakfast ; it distracted my 
thoughts to watch him eat. 

There was among us an old servant of the Duke of 
Penthievre, who still wore the narrow gold lace of his 
livery on his cuffs. He was an excellent man ; and I 
had many a talk with him during our imprisonment. 
He had taken a great fancy to me, and was always ready 
to do anything for me. His brother-in-law had just 
sent him a melon, which he thought very good. When 
he saw that I was not at the table, he brought me the 
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iinlf of it, and I had great difliciilty in jicrsuadiiig liim 
to leave ino only a slice. 

Then I went to the AhbiS Godard, and said : ‘It 
seems to mo you have a vciy good dinner, well worlh 
forty sous a head,' and I added : ' I heg you not to a'lc 
the poor AbW, who has shared my meal, to pay anything; 
evidently ho has not a single ‘ baioccho,’* and his feelings 
might be hurt, if he were obliged to acknowledge he 
could not pay.’ The Abbi Goefard answered; ‘It will 
be all right; he shall not be asked.’ 

These gentlemen svent on with their dinner, and 
made a great noise ; the}' all dined heartily. As for me, 
I went and sat down on my narrow settle, and as I 
looked at them I said to myself; ‘ Goo<l Go<l I how 
happy they all are 1 ’ 

freely had I made this reflection, when the wanler, 
drawing back the bolts with a great rattle, opened the 
door, and said : ‘ JIake haste, the mob arc stonniiig the 
prisons, and have already begun to mas‘acro the 
prisoners.’ 

It was then half-past two. 

You may easily imagine the consternation info whieh 
we were thrown by tliis dreadful news. Kieryone 
hurriedly l^-ft the table without finishing his tncal, and 
the Ahl/- Godard and I began to collect for the erjK-n^'- 
of the lulfeatcn dinner. 'Ibcre svas no reckoning ; each 
one put what he liked into the Ahlr* Gexiard s hat ; 
the.Ti were even fifteen francs over, which we ga'c to 
the warder as a tip, to make him more ohhprg. 

bow thhs man was a mon'ter, a' will Is- sc.n 
prco-ntlv. Once the tables were taken — witi. 
the Mce'ption of one ‘mall table, ajmart ntly 1 ■ '■ t-r < r- 

rHt, but po-=ibly by design, as 

iansgine—hc went out, drawing L:' no--.’ *■ t'- ’ ar'- 
I'f: C' to our own thought”. 
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PREPARING FOR DEATH 

Hours loliich seem centuries. — The crime of the Procureur of the 
Parliament. — The Tradeswoman of the Place Mauhert, and 
the tioo young Minims. — The last Absolution. — The Wig- 
maher of the Fauhourg Saint- Antoine . — ‘I am an honest 
man, and that is my crime.' — The Ahbe Godard, the 
Optimist. — A scoundrel of a jailor! 


We were all in a state of excitement. Some cried : 

* What will become of us ! ' others ; ^ We are to die 
then ! ’ Many went to the door, in the vain hope of 
looking through the keyhole, — there was no keyhole, 
for prison-doors never open except from the outside, 
and have no opening on the inside ; others jumped, to 
try and see through the windows which were fourteen 
feet from the floor ; others walked about, heedless of 
where they were going, and knocked themselves 
violently against the settle, and the table, that had 
been left in the room. For my part, I remained'^sittmg 
at the end of my narrow bench, observing everything, 
and counting the time by the clock, which gave twelve 
strokes every quarter of an hour. I was impatient for 
the time to pass, for I hoped that night would put an 
end to our anxiety, by putting an end to the massacres. 
Poor simpleton that I was ! I little knew the fury and 
the villany of our assassins. _ / 

Now and again, I called to the others to keep quiet, 
for I was afraid the great noise we were making would 
attract the attention of the people outside, and hasten 
our destruction. We began to hear the shouts of the 
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inoli, like n mighty roar in Uic dislaiiec. Jly com- 
jianions would often ho silent at iny woni, hut soon 
hognn again tiicir aimless pacing up and down the 
room. 

Tlicn I rose from my seat, and went among them, 
to restrain them a little by my presence. I sought out 
the I’rocurcur of the Parliament, who had so generously 
given me hhs mattress, in the prison at the hlairie. He 
was the most timid of men, and was trembling in every 
limb, as if he had the ague, and possibly, indeed, he had. 
I said : ‘ Calm yourself, my dear l'V:ron, you are not a 
priest, and most likely you will be spared ; but tell me, 
while Wo arc on that subject, si-hat are you in prison 
for 1 ' ‘ For concealing the village cur6 in my house ; a 

refractory* priest, whom I have known for forty years.’ 

‘You must not bo discouraged, or lose your head,’ 
1 replied : ‘ I whsh I had your chance of acriuitlal. Vou 
have only to plead that you arc tlie father of a family — 
with five children— that you arc not a noble, and that 
you do not know what you arc in prison for.’ 

Alas! it was written in the destiny of this man that 
he should die. lie was massacred at two o'clock m the 
morning,' He lost his iic.ad, and .«aid c.ructly the 
reverse of what ho ought to have asid. 

Then I joined two jmuug hlinims : one was a 
ileaeon, the other a sub-deacon — the younger had the 
face of an angel. They bowed to mo with the greatest 
respect. 1 s.aid .* ‘How come.s it, gentlemen, tliat, 
young as you are, you have drawn iijiou your>elvc.s the 
attention of those who have put you in jiri'on ! 

The elder replied : ‘ tVe were conce.sled in tlie b*^u^c 
of a Well-meaning woman, who kept a .‘^hop in the 1 1-'c 
Mauliert ; some of her ncighhours owed her a gnu . 
and we were discovorctl, and denounced ; she • nt 
to Ivr Force, and we to the Jlairie, 

‘ It is very hnnl on you.’ 


■ •' rri«l *!lll luJ tT.'sseJtt-Mii ijU- ■ 

>• '■'’U -Tr. 
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‘ Oil ! no, sir,’ said the younger, ‘ I do not look upon 
it as a hardship to die for religion , . . ; on the contrary, 
my fear is that they will not put me to death, because I 
am only a sub-deacon.’ 

I was deeply moved on hearing, these words, worthy 
of the early martyrs of the Church. I confess they even 
made me blush, for I felt ashamed to find such noble and 
beautiful sentiments in a mere youth, while I was so 
little inclined to think like him. 

For the moment I was speechless with amazement, 
but, recovering myself quickly, I said : ‘ G-ive thanks to 
God ; if you are not a priest, you are called to martyr- 
dom . . . besides, you have the desire of martyrdom, 
and that is as great in the sight of God. Perhaps He is 
reserving you, to do great things in His service.’ 

At this moment I was interrupted by the entrance 
of the warder, who told us that the people were in a 
state of frenzy, that there had been a' frightful massacre 
in the outer courts, and that all those who were in the 
prison, where Monsieur the Abb6 had slept — he said 
these words looking at me — had been cut down, and all 
were dead. 

It was then five o’clock in the evening. 

This sudden news made me- shudder, and calling to 
mind my own conduct, I thanked’ God for having with- 
drawn me from that prison, against my will. 

We weie all in a state of consternation. By a kind 
of inspiration, we turned to the Cure of Saint- Jean en 
Grfeve, that venerable old man of eighty, who had a 
great reputation for sanctity, and we begged him to 
give us absolution in artieulo mortis. 

The holy priest, who maintained the calm of a pure 
soul, answered that the danger did not appear to him 
sufficiently imminent, and that we ought to prepare for 
death in a manner more conformable to the spirit of the 
Church. He added, that there were priests among us 
who were accustomed to administer the sacraments, and 
that we should dispose ourselves for death by a good 
confession. 
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]’rci)iriii" for Doutli 

^\llll will jmi tlmiK of mj nppircnt coldiuss nnd 
iiulitrcroncc, Mnclnine^ complying ^Mtli Jour «isli, 
I riik tlio low of jour esteem, ami of the good opinion 
joii lin\c, perhaps too reidil}, formed of me, but I 
lin^e promised to describe to joii this most terrible 
epoch in mj life in all siiiLcrity I must not omit anj 
incident, and if 1 must write down tilings which arc to 
inj adiantage, neither do I wish to appear better than 
I am I desire to show joii in) weakness, as well ns ni) 
courage, and how, at thisMiprcmc moment, in) thoughts 
turned rather to the world than to ctcrnit) 

I must own, therefore, that instead of thinking about 
making ni) confession, I went nieclinnicali) back to 
m) neenstomed seat , m) fellow prisoners seemed to 
lease It for me, for I nlwn)s found it cnipt) There, 
with ni) face buned in ni) hands, I gored, through ni) 
crossed fingers, at what was going on around me, with- 
out being able to anal) so ni) impressions 

I saw a number of priests sit down on the bench, 
that had been left beside the table after the meal, 
and others kneel down to make their confessions I 
remained almost motionless, in this attitude for an 
hour I e\ cii felt in) eyelids droop, and I remember 
I had to make an cHort to drnc awn) sleep IJien, 
from lime to time I aaid the J^ata and the Axe Mmia, 
111) fai ounte pn) ers , I am so much accustomed to sa) 
mg them, tint I repeat them as I walk along the rmad 
I Hill eoiilmijcd to count the strokes when the clock 
atnick 'Ahr I said, ‘that is scicn o’clock, in an 
hour’s time it will be dark, and these scoundrels will 
go aw a) ■ 

lust then, the thought flashed through ni\ mind 
tint I was not doing the same as the otiitrs. I rosj 
dmslli.and went to the Cun of Saint lean who 
hajjHmd not to 1 h* hearing am oncscoufis ion at the 
muiient, and I threw iii)self at hn bet He wa* 
’'’ailling, and, as he was \rr) t’H he licit • own m 
' nb r to hear lue , , 

'll sirrowfu! mnfi icn was m’. rraj n >i 
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arrival oi tluit dreadful warder, wlio took delight in 
giving UH false news; he called out in a rough voice: 
‘ iJie peo]>le arc more and more enraged. . , . There 
are l,wo thousand men, or more, in the Abbey.’ 

^Vc could, indeed, hear the uproar increasing, and 
the yells of tlic mob, wliich, up to that time, we had 
been unable to distinguisli, now reached us. 

The warder added; ‘Wc have just heard that all 
the priests at the Carmelites’ have been massacred.’ 

Later, wo learned tliat many liad escaped along the 
walls, which di^ude the grounds of the Carmelites from 
other gardens. J pointed out these walls to you, 
iMadame, when we went to the Carmelites’ together. 

At this lieart-rcnding intelligence, my companions, 
witli one accord, threw themselves at the feet of the 
Cur6 of Saint-Jean cn Creve, beside whom I had 
remained kneeling, as if petriiiod ; and we all — ^priests 
and laymen — with one voice, begged earnestly and 
with deep contrition, for the absolution m articulo 
mortis. The holy man, who had remained kneeling 
by my side, calmly arose. His great height gave yet 
more dignity to his attitude, which truly betokened 
a man of God. After a moment of silent prayer, he 
bade us repeat the Conjiteor, and make an act of faith, 
of contrition, and of love of God, which we each did 
with much piety ; after this, with great devotion, he 
gave us the absolution in ccrhculo mortis, as we had 
all so ardently desired. Then he turned to me and 
said ; ‘lam myself a great sinner ; it was not for me 
to give the absolution, rather for jmu, sir, you who are 
the Minister of the Vicar of our D ivine Saviour. I pray 
you, give me absolution with as much simplicity as I 
have just given it to you.’ 

I own, I was struck dumb by these words, and I 
needed a moment of recollection to recall the formula 
which I had to pronounce. Then I rose, and I blessed 
the holy old man rather than gave him absolution. 

From the moment of receiving absolution we had 
all remained on our knees. The Cure now said to us . 



pRpinii*; for Dcatli 

*W( nu) look ^|K>n iinr'< l>cs ns silI im ii, n( tin |H)nit 
of but pn ‘'CrMiig tlicir reason niid full ton'^iious 

IK *-0 \\c ought not to omit nil) thing ^^lu< !i iin} <ln^\ 
down u]>ou US iht merev of GchI , 1 will rcule the 
pnv}crs for tht (l)ing join with me, in onicr tint 0(xl 
iim) ha\o pit} on ' 

lie hegnn the well known litanies to whith we 
rt‘*pon(it(l with great fervour 'Jhc tout in which the 
hnl} priest pronounced the first pn}cr hcginiung 
*(fO forlli 0 Christian foiiIs, from this world in the 
n line of Coil the Tathcr Ahiiight} , etc ,* great!} moved 
our fellow pri'-oners, and ncarl} nil melted into tears 
'Iheri wen pome la}inenwho complained aloud at 
having to die po }ouiig, and h t fall some riirscs on our 
n*-sis'-iiH '11k g(M>d Cun interrupted them, gMill} 
|Muuling out to thtm that w< must forgive gcncmusl}, 
and that, perhaps fiwl, pleased with our rc«igimlion 
might bring nliout symt me ins of escape for ns 

1 Ins net of our hoi} religion, dtslmcd to console those 
wlio nre in their ngoii}, being over, we nil nro e 

Tor III} part I wn.s not nb^olntcl} convinced of the 
danger, and lm<l a pcerel presentiment that I should h( 
^par^d felill I was far from being free frtnn nnxiet}, 
and was lost in tliought and ?-adnc«« 

iVight <amc 'llio had left us without an} lamp, 
lull W( wtrx' lighted h} the moon that fchone in (he 
heavens with all her hnllianc> 1 must own I had 
Kell mi''lal en in in} calculation® for tin iiia«s.acrc 
continued, and the hKhc^ of the night seemed to 
incna'^o the tumult 'Ihen h} a naetion of ficling, 
tlu ftnking of the doe! . which had bem welcome 
1 h fon iKsamc nlmo t intolerable 

At thi'' iiiomeiit a voung man taim up to he 
wn.« a wignnlcr III Ixvweel, mi'-iiig his hat, rr<I 
Mid *I have not tlu Immmr of knowing }fm hut I 
have Ken struck with the roura » vou ha'e di jdavcl 
alldav, and >^nncth!ng telKiiK th^ivou «dl i I dz** 

1 co’ne to I»'g }ou te> render i u a h**I wh n 

v< 4 arv id fr. m 
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I replied : ‘ You are mistaken. I am a priest, and 
as such, am in greater danger than others.' 

Mn any case, sir, do me the kindness to take this 
letter for my wife, and give it to her when you shall 
he released from prison. As for me,’ he added, bursting 
into tears, ‘ I know who they are that sent me here, 
and there is little doubt that they are among the 
assassins who await my death. I live at hTo. 22 Eue 
des Amandiers in the Faubourg Saint- Antoine. I am 
an honest man, and that is my crime.’ 

‘ If it vdll give you any comfort for me to take charge 
of your letter, I will do so, and I promise you, in the 
event of your presentiment coming true, I will carry it 
to your wife, at the earliest opportunity, after my release 
from prison.’ The letter was open, and I read it. It 
was a masterpiece of tenderness and delicate feeling 
for his wife ; it gave her, besides very wise advice, 
special directions with regard to the education of his 
son, whom he did not wish to be brought up to be a 
wig-maker. 

This unhappy man was massacred, as he had fore- 
seen, and I carried out his wishes. I took his letter, 
and found a very pleasing young woman in mourning. 

It seems she had already heard of her husband’s death, 
for I had not been able to go to her until a fortnight 
after the massacre. She was in deep distress, 
questioned me at great length, and several times 
kissed her husband’s letter. 

Towards ten o’clock, in the evening, the warder 
reappeared, accompanied by two men carrying baskets 
of wine ; he said : ' Monsieur Potion, the mayor of 
Paris, is coming with a battalion of the National Guard ; 
he wishes to interrogate you in person, and those who 
are not guilty will be spared ... I have brought you 
some bottles of wine, and here is a light, for we had 
forgotten to leave you a candle. 

At this news, all my companions regained courage. 
They questioned this cruel man, who only answered 
with lies, as he placed the bottles on the table. I saw 
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n rn) of JO) light np their Piccs, llicj ^\erc no longer 
the fime men, who, a moment before, hnd pro'^tr'ited 
themHchf*? on the ground, full of loinpunction, implor 
mg the mere) of fiod A aad figure of the fl)ing 
sinner wl»o ri.tnrns to life* The) Mirnnindcd the table 
and began to dnnh, while eating a little bread 

Aa for nu, I wa-< not dccci\c<l, and I said 
to the Abb Oodanl, who ought to ha\c had more 
penelmttoii 

‘How tan )ou, Ahh»', rejoice at the uordaof this 
mnn, whocc sole idea la to sell hia wmc, and get a good 
jinet for it, aa ho did for the dinner I do not grudge 
)on the plca.«uro of drinking, but mo't icrtaml), Ibat 
mail la not telling the trutli Up to this time, be 
baa coiistantl) predicted our death, how should he now 
hrmg ua a ino'-sagc of hope 

1h( Ahlx (lodnnl replied ‘You arc a most 
cxtmonlmar) man You «cc nothing hut cxcculioncra 
(\(r) where, whnt this mnn aaja, isscr) probable ’ 

1 did not answer, and turned in) back on him 
"Hun It o<.(iircd to me that I had left some peaches 
m ni) baskit, which was at the end of the little hcndi 
whore 1 had licen ‘•ittiiig ncarl) nil di), and I went 
to f l<h thdii 1 noticed at th< anmc time in) dish 
of rnone\ I took it and put it m nn pocket, sa)ing 
tonn-df Mf tlu\ kill im.thc) will hnd it on me, 
nn<l. if I ^‘<•ap(, I shall not hacc to conic hack here to 
lo»)k for It * 

\ou will wonder, Madame, that, at the \cr) 
iiuumn! when I was exhorting others not to enjo) 
theme l\(s nnd to think of d\mg rather than of 
drinking I s}j<inhl im'4.1f come to forget nu sad 
)ij nnd Ingin to«at n couple of j>cachc ad 

ff reinaiiung m pra\er, awaiting m\ fate 1 cannot 
• xplamit exfsp* li\ ‘-Mngtlrt it i** a ‘•'ran,,^ dun 
of th»* IeMt\ and iiiwn i-^tcnra of the huti an inmd 

Mien the w nnlcr th ni^ht be lad a]!o'^^Ni ‘iPrunt 
tin < f»r th II to dnnk bia wiik H r tun cl f r t'c 
U**l -"jj I bi- II on > tlun It 'dies! *M r«*3 o 
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hn^ IK)(; 1)0,0.11 able to wait ; you will not be interrogated 
until (o-niorrow : but be lias left the National Guard 
to protiu-.t you.’ 

All this was false. Potion, who had been assigned to 
the Mairio three days before, had never come, and the 
National Guard took part in the massacre with the 
people. 

dhe. words of this dreadful man dispelled the calm 
of my poor companions, and they began to bewail 
tliemseh'cs, and to wander up and down the room, 
making no little noise. As for me, after watching 
them tor some time, I rejoined the Cur 6 of Saint-Jean 
on Grhvc, who was walking about all alone, praying to 
God, as J thouglit, but preserving a great calm. 

I said ; ‘ Monsieur le Cure, you see I was not 
mistaken, the Avardcr is a scoundrel. I was right in 
urging our companions not to drink his wine.’ 

^Alas, sir, you are right: but you have still the 
fire of youth, untempered by experience. If you 
should ever live to be as old as I am, you too vdll know 
how to be pitiful and indulgent to human weakness.’ 

Meanwhile we heard the noise outside grow louder, 
and seem to come nearer. I begged my companions 
to listen to me ; they at once came to me, and I said : 
‘A"ou are making so much noise that you may draw 
attention to us. ... We have only been here since 
the morning, and, until then, this room .had not 
been used as a prison. It is possible the people do not 
know there are any prisoners here. . . .’ 

I never suspected then, that the warder was a 
monster, and was coming himself, at the head of the 
assassins, to point out the victims. 

I added : ‘ We ought to keep absolutely still, so that 
if any of the murderers come this way, hearing no 
sound, and seeing no light, they may pass on. So, 
let us not stir from our place, and await our fate with 
resignation.’ They all followed my advice, and some 
even came and sat down beside me among them 
the Abbe Godard. 
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T),e innh the Prison.— F(nr gives vings.^-Under the 

j^he».—*Cuwe 90 /onmn?.’— A tcorlhtj xcoman xciih 

our fnult.'-On the irotj to the Trtbuna}, 

ScAliCTU.Y lia^l wc placed ourselves in this position — it 
WAS half j)xst eleven in the evening; that wrctclicd 
clw'k Imd just struck — when the doors were stonned 
with repoAted blows. There were two doors, facing 
1 ‘Ach other, one at either end of the room. Yon may 
imagine our feelings when we hcarfl those first blows; 
we were stunned, an<l remained motionless. Suddenly, 

I hcnnl n loud iioi«c cloec to me. I turned quickly, and 
MW that the Ahhi* Godnnl was no longer there ; I looked 
up, and noticed that a p.art of the window was wide 
0jH.11. I confL\ss I felt my anger rise against the Abb6 
(ifMlanl. 1 said to myself: *IIc is much wanting in 
Hmrity and generosity ; he finds out a way of hiding 
Uimsplf , M\d tloes \\<st offer to sham it with me.’ I rose 
(juirkly, .and without n moment’s hesitation, placing one 
f'Hit on the little bench and the other on the back of the 
* nrehiKnneo/ w ith tv spring, which 1 cannot explain even 
hy ihf Agility I in tho'^o day^*, 1 found myself 

on the window-sll, which was at least fourteen feet from 
tht« lliior. l/x)1:ing down, I saw the Ahbi^ Godard in a 
little ynnl, vvhidi feoined to me to lie at a great depth 
Ih'Iow; however, it v.a'? ncce'Mry to get down, and, as 
1 nfraid of hanking my logs if I jumped, I dccidc^l 
to 'lidi' diiwn with my f.vrc* to the wall. 1 «uceeeded in 
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this, and reached the ground, without mishap, beyond 
a slight scratch on the thigh, my clothing being torn. 

Xll this takes a good while to relate, but it was done 
with the swiftness of thought. ‘ Well Abb6 ! What are 
you doing here ? ’ I said to the Abh6 Godard. ‘ Where 
is the door ? I see only one,’ and even that one seemed 
to be stopped up with plaster. It was evidently a yard, 
long disused by the monks. 

However, thirteen of our fellow-prisoners Had 
followed us, and among them the Duke de Penthievre’s 
servant, who was sixty years of age ; the fear of death 
gives wings. 

As soon as the prison-doors were forced, the crowd 
rushed in, crying : ‘ They have escaped ! they have 
escaped ! ’ 

We were soon discovered, and the peoj)le rushed 
upon us in a body. The door, which was only blocked 
with a little plaster, was soon opened ; some men even 
climbed on to the walls of our little court-yard, the 
walls being much lower on the outside, and from there 
they threatened us with their pikes, which, hapj)ily, 
were very short, all the while shouting and cursing; 
others stood at the door, but without entering. As for 
us, we were crouching down in the opposite corner . , . 
in order to avoid the pikes. We were as if dead with 
terror, and, I own, I trembled like the others; I 
murmured in French ‘ Our Father who art in Heaven,’ 
the Angelical Salutation, and an Act of Contrition. I 
was afraid we should be massacred on the spot, as I 
heard afterwards had been done to the prisoners at the 
Carmelites. 

While we were in this painful position, a rough voice 
suddenly called out : ‘ The Abb6 Godard.’ As may easily 
be imagined, the Abbe was in no hurry to go forward, 
or even to answer the call. Fearing lest the crowd 
should become irritated by his silence, I said ; ‘ Come 
Abb6, you are known here; go forward then . . . 
otherwise you will have us all massacred on the spot. 
Perhaps your gigantic stature ’ — you will remember he 
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wus six foot one — ‘will overawe tljciu’ Tlioso wonls 
gave him courage, and he w'ciit towards tho <looi, wluui 
a big stout man suddenly .seized him by tho I'ollar 
of his ‘justaucorps'* crying: ‘Tlie scouiubvl I The 
brigand 1 ’ Then they disappeared in tlio ciowd. I 
supposed ho was being led away to bo ma'^saerc'd ; and 
fora fortnight, I remained under the conviclion tliat he 
was dead; but one day, 1 met him in a stioot of tho 
Faubourg St Tlonoro opposite the Faiais Monclionu, 
I was so much surprised that itw'ns some moments bofoie 
I said to myself 1 'Why! If it isnot the AhV* Oodaidr 
lie told me that these men — to all nppcaiauco so violent 
— had only come to save him, and that they Imd acted 
in the way I have described, and made boliovo to ill- 
treat bin*, in older not to excite the suspicion of tlic 
others; he added, that he himself Jiad believed that liis 
last hour had come. 

The men had been sent by tbe notorious Manuel, 
Procurcur of the Commune; moreover, bo liad given 
no w'rittcn order for fear of compiomiKing himself, 
especially as he might not be obeyed, and thus 
suspicion would fall upon him. ]\lflmiel had yielded 
to the earnest entreaties of liis mistress, wlio li/id 
known the Abb6 for a Jong time. Tlie molltcj* of 
a doctor, she was a liunchback, like hut very 

beautiful and witty; for the rest, a worthy Wfun/m, 
apart from her w’cakness in being the rniatKes of a 
scoundrel ; yet this expression is a little too efrong 
for Manuel, seeing that he shared the fnUt of I.f' 
august King, having ]>ecu untvilJing loit^imin kk.. 
to death. 

Tills lady had a Iiou«e at Meudon, and, a- 
the close of his reign, the King uwJ tc 

the Castle there, she had the oprK;rtnni*y e; 
him in a grove, where Am v.a' iu the).-' ' 
ni order to see him. The King, <-tf - ''*■ * “ 

the really extraordinary clmnn of * 
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asked lier who slie was, and in the end, slie gained Ms 
confidence. I repeat that she was full of intelligence, 
and most attractive in manners and conversation. She 
told the King what she knew; and he even gave her 
apartments at the Tuileries before the events of the 
10th August. The unhappy monarch had excited the 
deepest sympathy of this woman. She had gained 
complete ascendancy over Manuel, and in the early 
days of the King’s imprisonment, when he had still 
the use of a part of his house, Manuel would have 
connived at his escape, if an illustrious lady had fallen 
in with his views. But these details are too remote 
from the massacres for me to dwell upon them longer. 
I can, however, testify to their accuracy, having heard 
them from the mouth of this worthy woman herself, 
whom I afterwards had occasion to see. 

If I have allowed myself this short digression, I 
have done it that I may not be always speaking of 
myself; and I thought too, that it would give you 
pleasure, Madame, for me to speak for a moment of 
that illustrious and most unhappy monarch, from whom 
your father and grandfather deservedly received marks 
of kindness and confidence. 

I now return to myself. After the Abb4 Godard 
had been arrested and had disappeared, no one else 
was called. The assassins remained before the door, 
looking at us with curiosity, rather than anger. Then, 
without much reflection, carried away by my natural 
impetuosity, impatient to put an end to this cruel 
suspense, and perhaps hoping to overawe them, I went 
quickly towards the door, and said ; ‘ Here I am ; I am 
not guilty in any way.’ The people, thinking perhaps 
that I was about to escape, turned their pikes and 
sabres against me. I do not know whether it was 
imagination or reality, but I seemed to feel a prick, 
and this made me take a step back. At the same 
time I said with energy ; ‘ Wretches ! What do you 
mean to do? I affirm that I am not guilty in any 
way.’ At these words, an elderly man, who looked as 
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if lie came from the countiy, whose hniuls were reel 
with blood, and who wore a carters smock, also stained 
\nth blood, and carried in his hand a lighted torch, 
said : ‘ Come with me, and if you arc not guilty no 
harm will happen to you.’ 

I immediately linked my arm in his. The crowd, 
that was huddled together at the door, drew back on 
each side, and allowed me to pass, without insulting 
me. I did not speak a single word on the way, although 
it was a considerable distance, as we passed through 
a long court-yard, and part of the garden. We walked, 
escorted by a great crowd of armed men, amid a 
number of torches, and under the rays of a beautiful 
moon, that threw her light upon all these rogues. 
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THE MASSACRE 

e Prclorhm and the Judges. — The Strategy of the Internuneio. 

— The Banks of the Martyrs. 

' last, we reached the monastic buildings, and entered 
low room, with a glazed folding-door, oi^ening on 
the garden. In the middle of the room was a large 
)le, with a green cloth, upon which were some quires 
jjaper covered with writing, and an inkstand, and 
ns. The table was surrounded by a number of 
in, who were disputing so hotly with one another, 
it they paid no attention to me ; the one in the 
ddle was dressed in black, and even had his hair 
vdered ; he seemed to preside. 

The man who had given me his arm, having left me 
jre, I sat down at the end opposite the door, where 
ound a closed vdndow, with a sill upon which I could 
Having taken up this position, unnoticed by 
yone, as I thought, I glanced around, and saw that 
ad been followed, not only by those of my companions 
.0 had escaped with me, but, also, by those who had 
m taken prisoners in the room. They all came 
ichanically towards me, and thus formed a long line 
bending to the door ; just in front of me was the 
ike of Penthievre’s servant, and I found myself the 
’thest of us all from the door ; it was a fortunate 
sition ; for, if • they began with those nearest the 
or — which was what actually happened — I should 
burally be massacred the last. - 
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Apparently we were not knomi ; and the AVatch 
Committee of the Mairie had caused us to bo removed, 
without tlnnking of sending the list of the prisoners, 
whoso names had not been entered in the jailor’s 
book; and, as a matter of fact, we had not been 
subjected to tins last formality ; they had simply said 
that wo were refractory priests. 

Notwithstanding my reluctance to lay aside the 
ecclesiastical dross, I had decided to do so after the 
10th August. 

I then told Madame Blanchct that, as she wished 
mo to leave off the dress of a priest, I should prefer 
to be completely disguised ; and I asked her to have 
made for me a grey coat, a red ‘ justaucorps’ and 
stockings of pure white China silk. This fine costume 
having only been brought to me on the eve of my 
imprisonment, I had forgotten to tie my hair ; so when 
I was in prison, I undid the lace of white thread from 
my knoe-brooolies and tied my hair with it, in order 
that I might not bo recognised ; moreover, I was very 
badly dressed ; arrested at midnight, and obliged to 
dress gniokly, I had taken an old /mbit de c/iambre * 
that I found ready to band. I had a very common 
look, for, contrary to my habit, I had not been able 
to sliavo or powder my hair since the Saturday ; my 
face, too, must have been haggard on account of my 
recent fever, and the moral and physical Eufierings I 
had na-ssed through, during the lost twenty-four hours. 

Wo were there, awaiting our fate, when a violent 
quarrel arose among our judges; they were furious 
bccau.se certain individuals, especially the commissaries, 
were not at their post. Many wanted to go and pull 
them out of bed, and bring them bj’ force. Others 
said ; ‘ So much the worse for them ! If they nail 
not take part in the nation’s vengeance . . . we will 
denounce them to the Commune.’ 


• Ari’^irnth* n which hr wnrr In hi** own rivim. and wMclj was 

fio» dHimrtivrijr ecclesiastical — Tr. 
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At length, 1)y dint of ringing his bell, the President 
obtained a little silence. One of the Committee then 
took up the word, and said : ‘ We are only wasting 
our time here on trifles. . . . What on earth does it 
matter whether certain people are present or not. 
The vengeance of the nation is entrusted to us. . . . 
Here is a batch of scoundrels waiting for the just 
punishment of their crimes. Those men are all 
“ Calotins,”- that is to say, priests. They are the 
sworn enemies of the Nation, and have refused to take 
the oath. . . . You know many of them tried to 
escape ; they had no confidence in the justice of the 
patriots . . . they are nothing but aristocrats . . . 
the whole lot of them. . . . We must begin with them 
. . . there is no question that they are the most 
guilty.’ 

As I noticed that only a small number of the people 
were on the side of this wretched man, I advanced to 
the table, and raising both hands to heaven, I exclaimed 
with emotion ; ‘ No ! No ! We did not wish to 
escape. Only at the noise of the door being broken 
in, we Avere fi'ightened, and leaped into that court-yard, 
at the risk of breaking our legs. We thought assassins 
were upon us, and would murder us on the spot, but, 
when we recognised the National G-uard, we went to 
meet them.’ Some one else added : ‘ Men naturally 
fly from danger . . . they should be interrogated, 
and we shall see clearly in the course of the interroga- 
tion, whether they are only guilty of wishing to escape.’ 
Thereupon, the President asked : ‘ Do you wish them 
to be interrogated ? ’ And all cried, ‘ Yes, Yes.’ 

Then the President, turning to the right, addressed 
the prisoner nearest to the door, who was at the head 
of the file. It was the Cur6 of Saint- Jean en Gr^ve ; 
the old man, who walked slowly, had doubtless been 
unable to advance further into the room. The inter- 
rogatory was short, like all the others that followed. 
The President said to him : ‘ Have you taken the 
oath ? ’ The Cur6 replied with the calmness of a good 
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conscience: ‘No, I have not taken it.’ At tlic same 
moment a blow of a sabre, directed against his head, 
but which fortunately missed the mark, struck off his 
wig, and showed a bald head, which the years had 
hitlierto respected, but which the sword of the assassin 
was soon to lay low. Tlie blows were redoubled, both 
on his head and on his body, whieh was soon stretched 
on the ground ; they seized him by the feet, dragged 
him outside, and in a few moments returned crying : 
‘Long live the Nation!’ This death touched me 
deeply ; I trembled in every limb, and I had only 
just time to sit down, or rather fall down on the little 
window-sill. I raunnured to myself, wth my eyes 
full of team: ‘Great Saint! Happy old man! You 
who arc now in Heaven, pray for me, that the absolu- 
tion you gave me on earth may not bo unavailing for 
my salvation ; obtain for me the grace to die with 
the calmness, gentleness and resignation that you 
have just shown.’ 

It was next the turn of the Abbd dc Bouzet, Vicar- 
Gcncral of Bheims, wliosc brother, whom I afterwards 
came to know well, was a Hng-officcr. The President 
asked him : ‘ Have you taken the oath ? * He answered 
in such a weak voice that I could scarcely hear him : 

‘ I have not taken it.’ Tlicn they shouted : ‘ Take him 
away ’ ; and immediately some of the assassins separated 
him from us, surrounded him, and, without carrying 
him, pushed him outside into the garden, which was 
the scene of the massacre, and was on the same level 
as the room. JIcchanically, I followed him with my 
eyes, and I saw his arms raised in the air, as if to ward 
oir the blows of sabre and pike, which were struck at 
him witli so much force. 1 turned my eyes quickly 
away, saying to myself: *I cannot escape death, for 
1 have not taken the oath.* Soon we heard them 
shout anew : ‘ I^oiig live the Nation ! ' Tlic Abbd de 
Bouzet was no more. 

Tiicy came back, and tunicd to the poor procurcur 
to ^Ybom I Imd given a lesson, and who had not profited 
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Ly it. ; for at tlic firKt ([iicstion, instead of saying that 
he was not a priest, lie lost his head and said: ‘I 
acknowledge having concealed ta refractory priest in 
my house,’ U})on this, they all exclaimed : ‘ The 

villain! He wanted to save a Calotinl’ They even' 
added an insnlt which I cannot repeat hero. Then, 
vociferating : ‘ Death I Death I ’ they struck him on the 
s]iot; his wig fell off like that of the poor Cure ; they 
dragged him out of the room, and soon terrible shouts 
announced his death. 

Immediately after this, they massacred the Abb6 
Ca])])aruis, my fellow-countryman, a man of a very 
retiring disposition ; he was the jMest in charge of 
the ])arish of St I^aul, where he was respected by 
evoiyonc. 

Just then, the worthy servant of the Duke of 
Penthievre tui’ucd towards me, with his eyes full of 
tears. I said ; ‘ Calm yourself, my fj'ieiid ; it is easy 
to see what you are . . . What do you think they 
would want to do to a poor man like you ? But be 
sure you tell them you arc an unfortunate servant, 
the father of a family, with children depending on you, 
and that you were arrested as you were going down 
the Rue dcs Arts . . . Above all, do not lose your 
head like the procureur . . . And now, move a little 
farther away from me,’ 

My object was to isolate myself, so that, seeing 
me away from the others, those who were nearest the 
table would come to forget me, and I might take the 
first favourable moment- to withdraw. I do not know 
if the worthy fellow understood me, but very soon he 
rejoined the others, who were now some distance 
away, as the rank had been much thinned. They 
had massacred one after the other, the Abb6 Gervais, 
secretary to the Archbishop, the Vicar- General of 
Strasbourg, the poor priest of the Hospital, and the 
President of the Superior Council of Corsica. By this 
time, it must have been close upon three o’clock in 
the morning. I say ' must have been,’ for I had ceased 
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to pa) an) attention to the strohos of the clock I 
liad hccoinc, ns it Mere, insensible to the massacres 
iihich Mcnt on incessantl), and I had no thought 
except for m)SoIf, although h) the light of the 
numerous torches nhich fell upon tins horrible cxe 
cution, I san all m) fellon prisoners perish before niy 
c)cs I felt a deathlike cold through all iii) hod), 
and ni) feet ncio like ice, all m) blood had gone to 
111) head , in) face burned, and half lonering my e)cs. 
It seemed to mo it nns all on fire I frequently passed 
ni) right hand through m) hair, and nliilst tr)ing to 
think of a nay to saa c in) life, I mcchanicall) scratched 
m) head, nitli such force that 1 must have torn up my 
hair from the roots, for, from that time, it began to 
fall off 111 large tufts, so that, uithin three months, I 
had hccoiiio ns bald ns I am non, although, until then, 
I had had picnt) of hair 

Vet, I confess to m) shame, in spite of my imininoiit 
danger, and although at the point of death, I vans not 
ulioll) absorbed in God, nor resigned to die, on the 
contrar), I ncvei ceased turning o\er in m) mind how 
I could escape the terrible death a« aitiiig me Tliose 
blows of the sabre and pike fiore me with terroi, but 
tliC) did not produce in me that pict) uliicli ought to 
fill oiir last hour I frcquentl) recited the Patti and 
the Axe d/nnn, and also the Act of ContiUion, but 
without the deep feeling vahich the approach of death 
inspires If the danger in which I found myself kept 
me III a state of aiiviet), I nlwa)s rctiiined to the same 
idea what could I possibl) do to avoid the question 
lontcinmg the oath* 

rrom time to time the massacre was suspended, in 
onlcr to receive deputations from the other Sections 
who came to report on the state of their prisons and 
the massacres vvliich were going on there The 
di piitatioiis from the Homme Armf and the Arsenal 
m particular, informed us of the horrors that had been 
committed at Ija Force and at St I’irmin 

1 hen came the turn of the w ig maker lie defen bal 
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himself bravely, but they had already sworn his death, 
as he had told me. They charged him especially with 
refusing to follow the Faubourg St Antoine on the day 
of the 10th August, and with being an ‘ aristocrat,’ so 
he must die. 

Next they turned their attention to the two poor 
Minims. The President asked them if they had taken 
the oath, but before they could answer, someone 
sitting at the table, who probably knew them, inter- 
posed in their defence, saying : ‘ Those are not priests, 
and are not in a position to take the oath.’ Another 
replied : ‘ But they are fanatics, rogues, they must die.’ 
This gave rise to a dispute ; the more violent tried to 
drag them into the garden to be massacred : the others 
seized them by the arms, to keep them in the room. 
The struggle arrested my attention, and I distinctly 
saw that the sub-deacon, who had longed so much for 
death, offered less resistance to those who were trying 
to drag him outside, than to those who wished to 
save him. 

At last the villains got the upper hand, and the 
Minims were massacred. 
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A HAm WVFRSION 


The Deputation /rom ffi 

c[nH?wro/bloo3) — , ' 

Tlvs deafti ^ y • 
jUam 0^ hope 

Anra tins, Ae Alibfe Simoa -«»■! mas^acted, tlio old 
AliW wlio had come to see his bTOtte at 
and had Wn detained Ihey had said to mm Ah 
yoa ate here, stay , £ot in one nay ot anottiM, to vctol 
not ho long heiote yon come loach to ns 

d ust after he had heen hilled, there came a dejinto 
tion {tom the Committee ot the Sacohins, nho met in 
the chnrch o{ the Cordeliers Tliey nrcie a most hlood^ 
thirsty set, and included among then leaders the 
notonons Marat Nearly all oS them nere diarsn from 
the famous band of Marseillais, who came to Pans for 
the outrages of the 10th August 

They acre received with great honours The 
President made them come near, and invited them to 
sjveah The leader of the deputation then read a resolu- 
tion of the Union of the Cordeliers, ashing that two 
prisoners, who were not present, hut were confined in 
another prison of the Abhaye, should he pardoned 
‘II'-” Passing a high cnloginm on the Union of the 
^tdchcre, and the deputation of the Marseillais, the 
I resident said he wonld pint their request to the meet- 
ing . tUercupon ho ashed it any one opposed the motion 
A young man of the Section of the Unity, who woia 
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]\m Imir powdered, and a (uartcr’s smock all covered witli 
])lood, tlien rose, and said : ‘ Monsieur le President, I 
oppose the request of tlie i\rarsei]]ais. Tlie j)risoners 
for whom they ask mercy, are rogues of royalist con- 
spirators. I know them — the time for leniency is past 
— the moderates arc doing ns more harm than the 
aristocrats,’ and finally, after a multitude of imjDreca- 
tions, he ended with this atrocious proposition ; ‘ I 
move that we resolve on cruelty.’ 

The fury with which he spoke made me shudder. 
Ah ! how could 1 save ni}’’ life with such an executioner? 
1 noticed, however, that the ])eople had received this 
speech in silence, and without ajDplausc. Taldng 
courage by this kind of disclaimer, summoning all my 
resolution, and making a great effort over myself, I 
advanced to the table — it was not so completely sur- 
rounded, but that I could find room — extending my 
right arm with clenched fist, 1 shouted, trying to imitate 
the tone and voice of these blood-thirsty men ; 

‘ Monsieur Ic President, is it possible that a single man 
can be found among us to oppose the 2 Detition of the 
Marseillais? Who does not loiow that the patriotism 
of the Marseillais burns brighter than the sun which 
shines upon them ? Who can doubt that, when the 
Marseillais interest themselves in two 25risoners, it is 
because those two 23risouers arc the two greatest patriots 
in Paris ? . . . the motion, that has just been proposed 
to you, to pass a resolution in favour of cruelty, is an 
insult to a nation, renowned alike for clemency and 
generosity. I move. Monsieur le President, that these 
two prisoners be brought here instantly, and pardoned,’ 
and by way of conclusion I brought my fist down with 
a bang u23on the green table cloth. The room resounded 
with a 2 D 25 lause, and on all sides there were cries of 
‘ Bravo ! Bravo ! ’ As may readily be imagined, the 
Marseillais, about a dozen of whom were present, were 
not the last to applaud. As for me, I did not think it 
advisable to await the result of my daring apostrophe, 
and prom 2 )tly retired within the embrasure of the 
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window, where there was the narrow ledge for mo to 
sit down upon. I was in a state of extreme amtation ; 
I dreaded, ahovo all, lest some one opposed to the 
Jlarseillais, should come and recognise me, and owdng 
me a grudge, should kill me on the spot, I W'as un- 
questionably in a high fever; I felt myself, after this 
effort, completely bathed in perspiration; I trembled 
in every limb ; although I was sitting down, my heart 
beat, as if I had just made a long journey by forced 
marches, and I was panting for breath. In short, I 
cannot describe my condition at that moment. 

The uproar lasted a long time, but, at length, by 
dint of clanging an enormous hand-bell, silence was 
rc.storcd, and the President said : ‘ I will now put the 
motion of the last speaker.’ They all, or at least the 
greater number, cried : ‘ Carried ! Carried I ’ The 
President then read the resolution of tbo committee 
of tlio Cordeliers, after which four men armed with 
pikes, and four others bearing torches, were told off to 
fetch the two prisoners. 

At this moment, an incident occured, which 
absorbed my attention, aud filled me with horror. It 
seems that during the Sunday they had brought into 
the prison some quite young men, whom they had 
recognised as belonging to the new Guard of tbo King— 
For the moment, they bad found favour, and bad been 
placed in the ‘ Violon ’ a little prison which served as 
the depot of the Section, and the door of svljiclj opened 
ujTOii^the scene of the butchery. This had been done 
j. ■. ■ ' '■>< ! ;'.b. " : ■. '■! ■■ i tliem; 

■ ■ \ ■ ■ ■■ ;■ h'" ' ;■ • 11 . v . ■ : it was 

a laise address, and they had given it in the hope they 
uou u be eventually forgotten. The commissaries, svljo 
an been sent to make the enquiry, returned furious, 
acclanno tl.fit fi,„ i s’ • i 
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liowlcd wiUi those accents tliat make the blood run 
cold: ‘IJcatli! l^eath!’ They were Ijrouglit out at once ; 
two young men of splendid physique and with line 
faces. 1 have since tried to gather some information 
about tliein, but could never learn anything more than 
that, as I have said, they formed part of the new 
Koyal Guard. At first, they were loaded witli insults ; 
then one miscreant, more cowardly than the rest, 
struclv: the taller of the two a violent blow with the 
sabre, to which he onl}’' replied by a shrug of the 
shoulders. Then began a horrible struggle between 
these blood-thirsty villains, and the two young men, 
who, altliougli unarmed, defended themselves like 
lions ; they threw many of them down, and I believe, 
if they had only liad a knife, they would have been 
victorious. At last, all pierced with blows, they fell 
on the very floor of the room. They seemed in 
despair at the thought of dying, and I heard one of 
them exclaim ; ‘ hlust we die at our age ! and like 
this ! ; _ 

This terrible death-struggle filled me with so much 
dread, that I lost what little calmness I had recovered, 
■^when I heard pardon granted to the Marseillais. I 
seemed to see the sabre-thrusts every instant on my 
head, and to feel my body pierced with the pikes. 
For the first time a genuine fear of death came over 
me, and I believed it to be inevitable. God also 
restored to me all my fervour, and I murmured with 
sincere devotion from the depths of my heart, and 
even half aloud so that anyone listening attentively 
might have heard me : ‘ My God, I see plainly that 
I must die. ... If I have done nothing to merit 

heaven, set it down to the impetuosity of youth ’ 

I was then only thirty-two years old — ‘and not to 
the want of faith, or of religion. . . . Thou knowest 
that I love Thee, that’ my intentions have always been 
upright ; that I have never spoken against Thy holy 
religion ; that I love to succour the poor, to practise 
charity, the virtue that pleases Thee above all others ; 
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then have pity on me. . . . And tliou, 0 Virgin 
XInry, wlio never disregnrdcst the dying sinner’s 
prayer, linvc pity on me too ! I am wearing thy lioly 
scapidar; if it shoidd be found on me, it would be 
turned into ridicule ; do not allow it. . . . Tlion hast 
.said thou art our refuge in danger, obtain for me the 
strength to die bravely in the midst of these torments, 
the very thought of which makes me shudder.’ 

During this interval, the assassins carried the 
bodies of the two young soldiers into the garden, in 
order to strip them, and take from them all that they 
possessed, ns wa.s always done to the victims. 

Then they turned to the brother of that Abbd 
Simon, the old Canon of St Quentin, who had already 
been massacred. They’ asked him if he had taken the 
oath. lie replied in the aflirmative, and drawing 
a paper from his pocket he offered it to them ns a 
proof i it was the Oath of Liberty and Equality. lie 
iiad hastouod to take it, as soon ns it had boon dcorccd. 
The furious assassin, who had opposed the petition of 
the Marseillais, interposed, saying ‘ This oath docs not 
count; we demand the oath exacted from the priests.’ 
Another replied : ‘ Yon arc very hard to please. This 
oath docs count ... it is yon who have just 
caused two innocent victims to be massacred ’ ; — ho 
spoke of the two young Minims, and ho repeated with 
warmth; "This oath docs count I’ Many, following 
his example, shouted : ‘ This oath does count 1 ’ and 
the old man was saved. Obsen-c, Jladame, in passing, 
this strange medley of justice and atrocity. 

lie was the first of my companions to escape death, 
and this event rendered me a little calmer. 

At last, they brought in the two prisoners who had 
been panloned, and I was agreeably surprised to 
recognise one of them. I had often met him in the 
drawing-room of my intimate friend, the Count of 
XIodena, and in that of the Xlarchioncss dc Xfoulins. 
He was callerl the Chevalier dc Sol6rac ; be was a captain 
of the Swis.s Guards, and seemed to bo well-known 

v 
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also to llic furious assassin. TJie other was an 
athax^atic, iiauHul Tluguonin, a cominandcr of the 
])altalioii of Bt Aiulre des Arts, Tiic decree of pardon 
was read to tlieiu, and they were I'cmanded to the 
‘ Violon.’ 
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THE INTERROGATORY 


Ute (iclor DuQdsoix — A Irotthlettomc hunehhneh.—I ash leave to 
— A jMint tu MatllanTg favour — Ilapprf to alter the 
Vtolnu — The huuehhaeJt again — The AhhC Sieart, or his 
ghost 

It must Imvc been tlien five o'clock in tbc morning. 
At thi<? moment, I wns surpiiscd to see the actor 
Diignron come in. He came, in default of the 
President, who Lad disappeared, to preside, himself, 
over this infernal assembly. I liad met him in 
drawing-rooms, where he wns often invited to play 
his comedies, and I had often conversed with him. 
I made a movement to go towards him, but a moment's 
reflection checked me. I thought: ‘He will, perhaps, 
be embamssed to be seen in such a place by a respect- 
able man, and it may be, he will hasten my destruction.' 
So I quickly resumed my accustomed seat. I noticed 
then, in a comer quite near me, a little hunchback, 
who seemed to he watching me. I confess his ncigh- 
Imurhood worried me greatly, and, as wdll presently 
be seen, I was not wrong in di'^cemingin it an evil omen. 

Dugaron arrived during a dispute that had arisen 
among the assassins, over the division of the clothes 
and money of the unhappy victims. iVfter letting 
us hear his little, shrill, disgusted voice for some time, 
Dugaron went away; I ought in justice to add that 
no one was massacred during his prc'-idcncy.* 


• rVrHsjw iLii I>ueaK*n 
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Ilis Kucccs.^^or was a former Procurciir of the Tribunal 
(lu (jiiatclet, named jMaillarfL lie came in a black 
coat, and wKb ])owdcrcd liair. His face was not 
repulsive, and this calmed me a little, for a trifle was 
enough to raise or lower my courage. I do not know 
if this Ib-csidcnt was one wlio thirsted for blood ; I only 
know that I heard him .say ; ‘Let us make an end of it.’ 

d'lieu they massacred two .soldiers of the Constitu- 
tional Guard, without putting any question to them. 

At last, it was the turn of the Duke of Penthievre’s 
servant. As his hair was cut .short, they mistook him 
for a priest in disguise, and asked : ‘ Have you taken 
the oalh'G He rej^cated absolutely word for word 
what ] had told him. Then they all exclaimed: ‘He 
is a servant ! Pardon ! Pardon ! ’ and he was set at 
liberty at once, without passing through the ' Violon 
1 was delighted to see him saved. He was the 
second of my companions to escape death. The 
worthy fellow, although he was rather near me, never 
turned bis head to look at me, and this, no doubt, 
from fear of compromising me. 

There was no one left now but me ; it was day- 
light ... I was hoiking to steal away among those 
who kept passing in and out. The men sitting around 
the table were occupied with trifling questions that 
had arisen ; as for me, I stole a glance at the hunch- 
back, who remained in the same place. ‘ What is he 
doing there ? ’ I asked myself with annoyance, ‘ why 
does he not go away ? ’ However, they massacred two 
more individuals, whom I did not know. 

It was broad daylight ; the crowd had partly melted 
away, and I no longer heard the shouts of the mob ; 
no one was to be seen, but people who looked tired 
and sleepy. It might be as late as half-past seven, 
but the shutters of the windows were still closed, and 
the room was only lighted by candles, which they did 
not snuff, and by the door, glazed from top to bottom, 
which was on a level with the ground, and through 
which the \dctims passed. 
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I was preparing to escape by glifling behind the 
people that remained, none of wliom were taking any 
notice of me, when that detestable hunchback exclaimed: 
‘There is one more here!’ * 

I remember, I was in no way disconcerted, and 
wishing, at all hazards, to avoid the usual question, 
‘ Have you taken the oath ? ’ which meant certain 
death to me, I advanced rapidly towards the table, 
and nddicssing the man in black with powdered hair, 
I said : ‘ Citizen President, before I am sacrificed to 
the fury of this misguided people, I claim tlic right to 
speak.* 

‘ Who arc you ? ' he said in a tlircatcning tone. 

* 1 was clerk to the Parliament of Paris, and I am a 
lawyer.* 

I do not know wlicthcr he was struck by my 
appearance, or my courage, or wlietbcr, indeed, he 
recognised me, but he said to the people with more 
gentleness, 

‘ Tills prisoner is known in the courts of iustico of 
Paris.’ 

' That is quite true,' I replied. 

Then, censing to address me as * tlion,* he asked, 
‘ On what charge arc you here ? ’ 

I immediately began to relate a story, partly false 
and partly true. I told him that, on the 27th August, 
a police regulation had been issued, requiring that (in 
order to facilitate the domiciliary Nisits) all citizens 
hhould be in their houses before fen o'clock at night; 
this was true ; but that, not knowing of this, I had 
been arrested by the Commissaries of my Section, at 
cIc^ cn o’clock, as I was rctunmig to the street of the 
Palnis-Marelmnd where I lived — this was false — and 
that they had taken me .successively to the Committee 
of the Section, thence to the Watch Committee of the 
City ; from the Watch Committee to the secret 
Committee of the Maine, thence to the prisons of the 
Mairic, and at last from the prisons of the ifairic 
to thovc of the Abbey : and all this, I added, raiding 
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my voice, willionl, interrogating me, I also Kaid, that 
1 had been brought to f.lic massacre, at the very 
moment, wlien Ih'tion was to set me free, and I .showed 
t.lic litt le note that poor Blanchet had brought me on 
the .Sunday morning, in which he promised to release 
me at. three o’ehujk. 

Then the Ib-esidcnt., no doubt wishing to help me, 
or even more probably sickened of the massacre, began : 
‘You s<'.e, Messieurs, how carelessly citizens arc put in 
prison in the f)ther .Sections; if it liad been we, who 
liad arrested this j)risoner, we should have interjogated 
him, and sent- him home.’ 

'I’hese. words redoubled mv c,oura"c, and striking 

t/ O . ^ O 

the table with my list, 1 exclaimed : ‘ 1 appeal to my 
Section ! 1 appeal U) the Deputies of the National 

Asseinljly.’ 

‘ Oh ! ns for the Dc})utics of the National Assembly,’ 
cried t.hc assassins, ‘ wc have a list of them, and shall 
kill them like the others.’ Noticing this sign of 
disappixn-al, f replied at once : ‘ But I am speaking of the 
patriot Ihh'ault, the patriot Tome, the patriot Rovere !’ 

‘ Bravo I Bra'V'o ! ’ they cried. 

Then the President, seizing the moment when they 
were applauding, said : ‘ I propose to remand this 
prisoner to the Violon in order that information be 
obtained about him.’ 

1 did not wait for the decision, but hastened into 
the Violon, the door of which opened at that moment. 

On entering, I saw nothing at first but eight or ten 
persons ; then I noticed a wretched straw mattress, 
all in holes, and one chair. I hastened to sit down on 
the mattress, and place my feet on the bars of the chair 
to rest myself. At that moment I was on the point of 
fainting. I was broken down with fatigue; I had a 
Ingh fever, my pulse beat rapidly ; my hands were 
burning. I had not the slightest feeling of joy : on 
the contrary, I was so much cast down, that I remained 
with my eyes fixed on the ground, without paying any 
attention to my fellow-prisoners. 
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A deep sadness came over me, and 1 fell singularly 
weak. I had, in fact, remained without taking solid 
food since two o’clock on the Sunday,* and since eleven 
o’clock at night I had been in the prcscnce of death. 
It was now ciglit o'clock on Monday morning. 

AUliough very susceptible and easily moved, I do 
not readily shed tears, but at this moment, my courage 
gave way, and I wept bot tears, at finding myself in 
such a forlorn position, without help, or support, or 
money. As I was sitting there, I saw tlic wrctcliod 
hunchback coming to me; he wore the dress of the 
National Guard, and I concluded he was the jailor of 
this little prison. He said, wth a look of pity : ‘ You 
must have suficred greatly, sir, . . . what would you 
like to take to restore you.’ Uccognising in this man 
my c.xccutioncr, for it was he who pointed me out to 
the President, I replied, in a tone whicli meant that lie 
should leave me alone : ‘ What would you have me 
take, in the state I am in ? ’ But he insisted, and ns I 
did not wish to disoblige him, thinking I might require 
liis 8cr\*iccs, and tliat he was only another man 
wanting to sell his provisions, I replied : ‘ Bring 
me a cup of cofTcc h la crfcmc.’ It was just the 
opposite to wliat I needed, but I did not know 
what to ask for. 

Acconlingly he brought it, and I drank the coffee 
without rclisli or appetite. 

Altliougli I could not place much confidence in this 
man, the necessity of communicating with someone 
outside, led me to say, ns I gave him hack the cup ; 

‘ Will you do me a great favour? . . . give me pen, 
ink ana paper, and take the note, when I liavc written 
it, to n woman named Blanchct quite near licrc, in the 
courtyard of the Palats. In return I vnll give you a 
hundred sous.' Ah I said this 1 turned to M. dcSokTnc, 
the Swiss whom I had saved, and witliout so much ns 
wi‘shing him ‘good-morning,* or saying ‘How do you 


• * l>r;'U>j» Irt cjfux lifurfa'— Lat ll/is c\ cnxir. — Tr. 
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tif», in f;H’l . if I iiufJ Ixnni tnllviiig to 

him I hr ntoini‘i!{ hrhu'r, I ; ‘(Jivo inn an }i<<siLnuit 
lor livn Irniir;, Ih* rnplit'd nt oner, v/il liont afhlrns'’’ing 
liinisnlf ({irciilv jo mn : * llnm arr two.' 1 gave one to 
tlu' mnn, '’.-lio (»)olv my Inttnr, .mu! (lisajipnnrnf], Tliis 
rnuiiiiu- '’^ to ohligj* nu‘ .‘-otirncul my Lfrinf a lit t ie, anrl I 
h*!t. irlicvci! to thinl: tluit. lHanrlint would sor)n know 
tliat. 1 wn'-‘f!nlr niifj .‘umnd : for 1 fnarnfl that nt the new.s 
oj inyilrath the report o{ wlueh, n-^ I nlU’rwards heard, 
liad alremly lu-en spread-- she might' i>e driven to do 
Soliie harm to helVidf. 

Having heconie more rnlni, 1 was heginning to fall 
asleep onmy p:dliasv.|., v.dien, snrldnnly, 1 saw anirulividnal 
approai’h si ('alt idly, bending down, and walking on 
tiptoe, .so as not to make any noi.se. 

It. w.'is the Ahbt' Sieart, who, jilthongh rescued nttwo 
o’clock th(* night helbre, liad not. yet been .set at liberty. 
•]low did yon contrive to e.senpe ? ’ he. said, and without 
waiting for ji reply, he disappeared. 

Absorbed a.s I was in n eonfused medley of thoughts, 
J scarcely east a glance at. him ; sometime after, lii.s face 
(anne haek to my mind, hut I lliouglil I liad seen a 
sjiirit. 

I looked around our little prison, without being able 
to .s(;c him, then I got up to find out, if he were not in 
an adjoining room, and 1 noticed, in fact, that there was 
a .small inner room. . . . The Abb6 Sieart was .sitting 
there ... no doubt he was afraid that they would come 
to look for him, and he durst not remain among the other 
p]'isoncr.s. For my part, 1 like courage in a man, and I 
own, 1 threw a look of contempt at him, and turned my 
back upon him, without siicaking. Did he rcnicniber 
this afterwards, and wish to show me his resentment ? 
or did lie really wish to fall out -with me ? I do not 
know ; the fact remains that I went tmee to see him at 
his house, and he never returned my call. I have only 
seen liiin once since then ; it was at the house of the 
elder Madame Pasquier, where he pressed me to give 
him a narrative of my adventures. Pie said he wished 
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to mid to it his own.* I replied: ‘Abb6, you like 
celebrity ; everyone to liis taste : ns for me, my one 
desire is to reinnin unknown. ... It is not that I am 
afraid,’ I added, ‘ but I look upon it ns unworthy of me 
to go into print, above all with n view to profit.’ He 
would not accept his defeat, and sent a publisher to me, 
^\llo offered me a thousand crowns. 1 was in urgent 
need of money at the time, the Homan bankers at Haris 
having refused to cash me a cheque, on the ground that 
they were afraid of compromising tlicmsclvcs. 

Notwithstanding this, I answered ‘ I know very 
well who has hcnt you ... I will not take your 
money.’ 


• PuMwliPil in llic anna/« CalAon«7UM in 17DC Sec appendix D 
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1 WAS v<Ty iiiionsy, at rccaiviiiLr no nows from 

Bhtnolict, ami still tjiorc, (hat noil her sIm‘, m»r anyone 
frotu my lioiisc, rnnu‘ l<» mo, I romninod in cruel sus- 
ponso until tho evoninjr; then my luinolibaek returned. 
' Wlu-it linvc you dom; with my not(5 • ’ 1 oiujuired. 

‘ I took it, Monsieur, hut the woman was not t.licre 
. , . no doui>t she is in j)rison.' 

I tliouglit .soto(’i; liowcver, 1 answered, ‘IJcrcarc 
five more francs ; it. is all 1 have left; take, another letter.’ 

* 1 will go there at once,’ he rc])li(ul, and disn})pcared. 

Aleanwliile, my fellow-jn-isoners in tho Violon had 
ordered a roast lo." of mutton, and beciffcd me to share 
it ; 1 acco])ted the invitation, and even ate with good 
appetite. 

Ncvert-hcless, ns will be seen presently, my two 
letters had not been delivered : on the contrary, 
Blanchet had been told that 1 was dead, and they had 
even added, that they had seen me massacred. 
Plunged in the depths of despair; not knowing what' 
course to take, in short, lo.sing her head, she made her 
way to the house of my good friends M. and Madame 
dc Posambo. It was a heart-rending scene. Alme de 
Montboissier, who happened to be present, described it 
to me later. Blanchet was inconsolable, would listen 
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to no one, mid lolIcd on the lloor in hei grief President 
dc Ito'^unbo, notkno^^lngIlo^^ to comfort her, snid ‘Do 
not dtsiimr Reports arc never correct Go and 

make farther enquiries ns to what has happened 
As for ) ourself, \\c mil take care of >ou ’ and 
turning to jMadaino dc Rosambo, he added these nords 
which Blnnchct never forgot, ‘It v'dl be one more 
pensioner at our house, if it should prov c true that the 
good Abbe IS dead ’ 

'lliesc words calmed Blnnchct a little and, taking a 
carnage, she went to one of her best friends, who lived 
in the Rue Cassette She was a fine strong woman, like 
Blnnchct, and no less of an ‘ aristocrat, ‘ nltlioiigli her 
husband was a great Jacobin This brave woman sug 
gcsled to her a desperate expedient to make sure if I 
were dead, and Blaiichct adopted it there and then 
It was to turn over, one bj one, the corpses, that were 
jnlcd naked one upon another, in order to «ec if I were 
among the dead, or if there were a breath of life m me 
It was, in fact, in this last condition that the Bishop of 
Be uiv nis w as found b} his v alct ho w as still breathing 
The valet drew him out of the cart, and he lived for six 
months longer , onl} , ho had lost his reason 

But w hat self command inu«:t not have been cxerci*5ed 
hy this warm hearted w oinan, wlio w as alwajrs filled with 
j)it} at the sight of suffenng and misfortune > 

In order to find me, Blancbct and herfnend said 
the) wanted to see if their husbands were among the 
dead , and as the) were all in tears, they W'cre rcadil) 
behoved, many even helped them to carry out this 
tcmhlc identification 

At last, after hav mg examined some hundred corpses, 
Blaijchct exclaimed in a tone, through which could be 
heard a note of joj , ‘ lie is not here ’ ' But fearing to 
do me an injur) , the) durst not describe me, or male 
ail) re(pie'=t to the Section 

BHiirlicl returned home, and, as nav readily 
Ik1ic\c(1, man) of the neighbour- Iia«^t^iicd to s^e 
and console her But the d<taiU the; 
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jcaniccl of l.lic inassacrcs in tlie different 25 i'jsons, Avliicli 
they related to licr, one after another, only frigliteiied 
licr tlic more, 

Idiis was on the Monday evening, at about seven 
o’clock. Blanchct was in my room, standing before the 
window, which ujiened almost to the fJooi’, and looldng 
down njion the Court of the Fountains of the Palais- 
iMarclnind : she had even attempted, in a moment of 
dcs])air, to throw herself out. She was standing there, 
as 1 have said, when one of the women exclaimed : 
‘Ijook, there is j\I. Sergent going jiast ! ’ He was in 
fact going along the street, girt with his tri-colour 
scarf. 

'Jlic woman added : ‘ He is a man of great iullnence 
in the Commune of the 10th of August.’ 

No sooner had Blancliet licard these words than, 
Avithout asking for any cxjDlanation, she hurried to 
the stairca^sc, ran down, and was in the street just as 
Sergent reached the front of the Fountain. Then, 
throwing herself at his feet, she said in tones of 
distress : ‘ Oh ! sir, gi^^c me back my master, the best 
of all men, who gives me my bread, for myself and 
my child.’ At the same time the women of the neigh- 
bourhood gathered round M. Sergent, He seemed 
touched, as he looked down on the woman at his feet, 
and said : ‘ What man are you sjDeaking of ? Is it 
your husband ? ’ 

‘No, sir, not my husband, my master, my bene- 
factor, he from whom Ave get our liAmlihood — I and 
my family.’ 

Sergent, turning to the women Avho surrounded 
him, asked, ‘ Ho you know him ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, sir, we know him, he is a very good 
man, not at all proud, kind to all his neighbours ; and 
indeed those who have taken him away from his home 
ought to be in prison themsehms, for he has never 
done any harm.’ 

Then Sergent raised Blanchet, saying, ‘ Well, calm 
yourself, and go back to your house, ... I am going 
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to llic Abbey, niitl, if be is iiot tlcatl, he ^^lU be restored 
to ) on Wlmt IS Ins imiiic * * 

'Jhe ^\omen told linn ni} name, and ho ^\cnt a^\a) 
SI) 111" * You faliall lia\ c nL\\s this c\ ening 

It IS probable that he icall) did go to the Abbey 
and oblanicd information with regard to the prisoneis, 
who liad escaped the massacre, and wcio detained in 
the depot, for, at nine o’clock in the ca ening, a 
w Diking man, wcariiic the tn colour scarf, came to 
Bliuichct, and said ‘ Conrage 1 Ihcrc is still hope > 

As for me, I w as gric\ ed be) ond measuie at not seeing 
ill) fiiithful sen ant ‘ She has forsaken me,’ 1 thought, 

‘ or else she has killed herself m despair, for she is 
capihlc of it’ Nc\crthclcss, being complctcl) e\ 
haiisltd, at the end of iii) strength, and feeling the 
need of rest, I thiew in) self down on a mattress, winch 
I saw spread out on the floor I had another piisoncr 
for 111) ncighbom, who was absolutely unknown to me 
1 might hnac chosen a better place, but I had become, 
as it were, in<‘Cnsible to crerything It never even 
occurred to me to enter into conversation with M dc 
Solcnic and JI Iluguctini, and to tell them how they 
owed their safet) to ni) energy and coiimgc, and I 
left the prison without liaving breathed a word to 
them about it 

Soon I fell into n deep sleep 

Suddcnl), I awoke with a start at the sound of 
holts being withdrawal At tlic "amc moment the 
door opened, and a voiee called out ‘Winch of )oii 
IS nnnicd Salamon ' Kotwithstanding the fright that 
Fcireil me on being thus nwaKcned, I answered at 
once ‘Jt IS I, then the voice said ‘Come’ I own 
it was a terrible moment for me, I was, indeed, on 
the jMMiit of famlmg, hut, summoning all m) energ), 
I hnrncdl) donned in) hahxt dc chamhic, ‘1 

vmU follow )ou’ I full) believed I was going to in) 
death 1 reniemhcrcd the fate of the two unhnpp) 
olliceis of the new Guard, who had been struck down 
before mv e)C'* I feaRd the rc.'sult of the cnijumc®. 
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liad been made about me, laid not been 
favourable, and I tliouglit they liad sent for me to 
!)c inassacred. 

Tlic jailor evidently noticed my anxiety, and said 
in rather a gentle voice : ‘ Calm yourself, and follow 
mo closely, because we have to pass through the hall, 
and the Court is still sitting. There is a third prison, 
besides the one where you were, and the massacre will 
be continued.’ I followed, kccjhng close to him, and 
looking neither to the right hand, nor to the left. He 
took me up a wide staircase, and I came to a storey 
which had formed ])art of the monaster 3 ^ 

As I entered 1 saw five men, three of whom wore 
black coats. They all looked respectable men ; they 
formed the Comite Civil, which seemed, thus," to be 
well constituted. iUl the five rose when they saw me, 
saying : ‘ By what good fortune, sir, have you escaped 
this horrible butchery ? ’ 

‘All! gentlemen,’ I replied, ‘after what I have 
seen, that is the very question I ask myself.’ 

‘ Now, at last, sit down,’ they said, ‘ we must get 
you aw'ay fi’om here,’ 

Then the president named Jourdan, a very honour- 
able man, with whom I had some communication later 
on, interposed, saying : 

‘ M. Sergent, a member of the Commune, has 
brought us an order to interrogate you at once ; and 
this is why we have interrupted your sleep, and why 
we have got up ourselves, . , . Tell us therefore, why 
you are here, and who caused you to be imprisoned.’ 

I was about to reply, when I saw my hunchback ; 
he was sitting in a corner ; the sight of him filled me 
with a profound distrust, and I scarcely knew what 
to answer. After a moment’s reflection, I said to the 
president : ‘ May I speak quite freely ? ’ He answered 
‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well! that man there can tell you exactly what has 
taken place, and he might add, that he himself pointed 
me out as a victim to the assassins.’ 
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At these words, the hiiiichhack, liiniself, interposed. 
‘ i'cs, sir,’ he B-eid, ‘ when I saw you there, I tliought 
you were gidlty, hut, once convinced that you were 
not, I came to offer you my services, and now I am 
ready to defend you against all your enemies. I am 
a good patriot, and I do not wish the least injustice 
to he done.’ 

I did not answer him, but, addressing myself 
directly to M. Jourdan, 1 said : ‘ I told a story to 
the mob to get myself out of a difficult position, but 
this is the truth. I am an ex-conseillci' clerc of the 
Parliament of Paris, and I was arrested in my bed, ns 
the Pope's Minister, at two o'clock in the morning of 
the 27th August.’ 

‘ Well, as you have been a judge,’ returned M. 
.Tourdan, ‘ make your interrogatory yourself,’ and 
indicating a very tall man in a black coat, ho added : 
‘ This gentleman will act ns clerk of the Court.’ 

I gave my name, Christian name, and rank, and 
suggested some questions. Then the president himself, 
put scvoial others to me, 

‘ Did you go to the Court ? ’ 

‘Yes, every Tuesday at the King’s Love'e ... it 
a (US my duty ns the Polio’s Internuncio.’ 

‘ Were you there on the 10th of August ? ’ 

■ Ko.’ 

‘ Were yon especially connected with any member 
of the former Iloyal family ? ’ 

‘ No ; but 1 .saw the Princess Eliraheth most 
frequently, about the affairs of the nuns ; on the 
Sunday while she was at dinner, on the Tuesday, and 
even on other days of the week. She was a very 
pious lady ; her apartments were in one of the 
Pavilions of Plora, in the Tuileries’ Gnnlens.’ 

‘Have you been in correspondence vith the 
Aids' Maury?’ 

‘ No ; except that, ns we were fcllow-countr^-nicn, 
and the Pojm had eonferred many honours and favours 
upon him, 1 thought it my' duty' to write him a letter 
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of congratulation ... I may add tliat lie never 
answered me. I Iiave never written to Mm since, and 
I sliall never write to him.’ 

‘ Very good, very good ! ’ said the president, then, 
turning to the clerk, he said : ' Write it down.' 

Thus ended my interrogatory ; then the president 
said to me : ‘ Go aside, for a while ... we will dis- 
cuss the matter.’ 

They did so, in a low voice, and had soon finished. 
Then they called me back, and the president said : 
"We would gladly release you now, sir, but you have 
seen for yourself that the massacres are still going on, 
and that we are powerless to stop them. The doors 
of the Abbey are guarded, and if the people saw you 
going out under the protection of the authorities, they 
would see that we were trying to save you, and you 
would, perhaps, be massacred on the spot ... So 
return for one more night to your prison.’ 

On hearing these words, I felt overcome, never- 
theless I answered : ‘ I will obey your orders, but I 
would ask a favour of you. It is that you will allow 
me to write a note to my faithful servant : she believes 
me to be massacred, and must be plunged in despair 
. . . perhaps, indeed, she is dead, for I sent her two 
letters by this gentleman ’ — vindicating the hunchback 
— ‘ and she has not come.’ 

‘ That was because we ourselves intercepted your 
letters, sir,’ replied M. Jourdan, ‘knowing that your 
Section were much incensed against you, we wished it 
to be believed that you were dead . . . Now that we 
are in agreement with M. Sergent, there is nothing 
more to fear. ... As for the ten francs that you gave 
this man, here they are.’ 

I refused to take them back, and begged M. Jourdan 
to let the man keep them. I then wrote three letters, 
one to H6rault, another to Tome, and the third to 
Rovfere, and handed them to the President in order 
that he might send them to Madame Blanchet. Finally, 

I thanked them, and sorrowfully retuimed to my prison. 
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As I AVfts crossing the Imll, following the hunchback, 
1 saw nil unfortunnto ninn massacred. Tlie scene 
delayed ns n little . . . however, the assassins were 
60 much excited that they took no notice of me. 

On reaching my prison, I felt much relieved in 
mind, and ns it was still ouly two o’clock in the 
morning, 1 lay down again on my mattress. But in 
a prison, everything is an event, so my companions 
began to ask me where I had been, and one even 
added : ‘ I quite thought your turn had come.’ I 
contented myself with saying: ‘ I am very tired, and 
need rest.’ They left me alone, and I soon fell asleep. 
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Thirst for hlood. — Ahhe SiearTs moral philosophy. — The death 
of Father Lenfant. — Fata valiant are these Provengal 
ivomen! — Masters and loorhmen. — The Pearl of Trieoteuses 
(Jtnitting-ioomen ) . 

I HAD not slept long, when I was suddenly awakened 
by a loud crash. Blows were violently struck on the 
window of our Violon. 

‘ What is that ? ’ I exclaimed. 

Some one answered : ‘ It is the mob. They know 
there are some priests here, whose lives are to be 
spared, and they want to break the windows to take 
the prisoners away.’ 

I arose quickly, saying : ‘ Keep quiet and leave 

it to me.’ I had noticed as I re-entered the Violon 
that there was a sentinel at the door. I went to it, 
and knocked loudly several times. 

‘ Who ffoes there ? ’ cried the sentinel. 

O ^ 

‘ We are a few prisoners placed here under the 
protection of the nation and the law . . . Some bad 
citizens are violently attacking our windows, and trying 
to break them in . . . Be so good as to inform the 
National Guard . . . you shall be rewarded.’ 

‘ Do not be alarmed,’ replied the sentinel. 

A moment later, we distinctly heard a troop of 
soldiers drive back the assassins, who tried to resist, and 
we passed the rest of the night undisturbed. For my 
part, I was unable to sleep, and lay on my mattress 
wishing for daylight. 
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As I have alrcid} siud» I Iiad written some letters 
llio'.c addressed to tlic Deputies were to this cfTect 
‘ 1 h'i\ c been taken to the Abbe) , the field of the 
carnage, where I ha\c seen si\t) ofm} fellow prisoners 
masmred I, m}sclf, ha\c escaped, as it were by a 
inimclc Come fpnckl} to obtain ni) release from 
prison, as the massacre is still going on, and I am in 
danger lo Blanchct I wrote ‘ M} life is saved, 
uid I keep well Deliver these three letters 

imincdiatcl), and re‘'Ciic me from here Above 

all go to tlio National Asscmbl) and take the letter 
addressed to Ilcniult, the former Attoriic) General, 
whom }ou know well It is he, who is President of 
the Vssembl) 

'Jins done, 1 felt calmer I asked for a cup of 
eliOLolatc, hut found it detestable Then I began to 
walk about the prison, and even to enter into conversa 
turn witii 111 ) companions The Abbd Sieart was still 
there 1 noticed him at this moment, and ventured to 
Inntcr him a little ‘WelD when are )ou going out^ 
I thought V ou had gone ahead) ’ 

‘I ought to be bent for/ he replied, ‘but no one 
comes I liav c also gent m) mute to the National 
A'^^^cmhl), but he has not returned Then I resolved 
to write a letter to the president and beg him to read 
it to the As^cmbl) from the Tribune ' 

lie read the letter to me It was the same tliat I 
have suice seen ux Uxe xxewspapeta It was couched 
m the most nbjeet terms, and filled with patriotic 
«entimcnt‘' * 

So, cirntd nwa) b) in) natural frankne''S, I said 
‘ Wlnt I AVould V oil obtain )our release mthatwa) ? 
You, a man of talent * a man nece^sar) to otherb * 

Tor mv part, I v\ouM rather remain here for ten )cars 
tliau write a letter hkc that Better to have patience * 
'Ihc mas'^cre will tome to nn end, and the) will he 
obliged to rc>torc vou to )our unfortunate pupih 


• ffo one pJl Us, 
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They are children calling their father back to them, . . . 
So trust in Providence ! ’ 

He re 2 olied : ‘But if Providence heliDS us^ that does 
not do away with the duty of helping ourselves too.’ 

I answered : ‘ Oh ! how can a pious man like you 
fail to recognise that God is all-powerful ? Was it not 
He Who inspired Monotte, the clock maker, with the 
wish to save you ? Was it not He Who gave me the 
courage to speak in my defence ? ’ 

At this point our conversation was interrupted by 
shouts of ‘ The King’s Confessor ! The King’s Con- 
fessor ! ’ Impelled by curiosity, we looked through the 
window-panes, and saw indeed the Preacher to the King, 
the AbbI Lenfant. He was being led to the massacre 
together with another priest ; and they first took steps 
to establish his identity. I saw him immediately after- 
wards, sit down on a chair and hear the confession of the 
other priest, who was to die with him. He seemed calm 
enough. 

Strange inconstancy of the human mind ! I was 
very glad that my life was saved, and yet, I must own, 

I envied his lot, and began to long for an end like 
his. 

I drew back quickly, that I might not see him die. 

It was now Tuesday, and I had had no news of 
Blanchet. I could not understand the delay. ‘ She 
ought to have come to me by this time,’ I said to 
myself. ‘ She must be dead then ! ’ . . . The suspense 
caused me the most cruel anxiety. 

She had, however^ carried out my orders. H6rault 
had received my note, and had gone to the Commune, 
to request that I might be set at liberty at once. 
But it was to Blanchet that the consolation of procuring 
my release was reserved. As she was crossing the 
Tuileries’ gardens on her return from the Assembly, 
she met the Abbe Tome. 

‘ Come,’ she said, ‘ come, and save your old friend 
... he has not been massacred, but is still in danger.’ 

‘ What ! He is not dead ! ’ exclaimed the con- 
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stitulioiial bUlioj) . . . *he must be saved! ... I will 
go and see hun when the sitting is over.* 

Mndninc Blniicliet wnsn tali, powerful woman. She 
seized M. Tonifi by the collar, saying : ‘ It is not a 
ijiiestion of saying " I will go,” yon inn&t go at once, 
and I will not leave hold of yon unless you come 
with me.’ 

Tome knew by long experience the energy and 
determination of this woman, and fearing a disagreeable 
scene in the middle of the Tnilerics’ gardens, he 
yielded and went with her. On their way, they met 
another deputy, who bowed to M. Torn6. 

lilanehct, whom nothing escaped, said to tlic Abb6 : 
* You know this gentleman ? ’ 

* ho is one of my colleagues and fricnd.s.’ 

‘ Then come, sir, and do a kind action,’ said Blanchct 
to the deputy, Ila^’in); ascertained wlmt was tlio 
matter, he said : ‘ Very well, let us go together and get 
him out’ 

Accordingly they came to me, at about eleven 
o’clock on the \Vcdnc.sday morning. They were accom- 
panied by one of the gentlemen, wlio liad interrogated 
me on the last night but one. 

I wn.s taken to the same upstairs room, and the two 
deputies ha\ing entered in the register, that tliey took 
the entire responsibility upon themselves, I was set free 
at once. 

The Abbe Tome said : * Go to my house.’ Blanchct 
called a carriage, and we went to the house, where the 
dc])uty was living. I remained there for a week, and, 
during the whole of the time, he showed me every 
attention. 

The .same evening, I rcccivc<l an order of the Com- 
mune of the 10th August. It was signed by the 
President Robert, and the Sccrctar}* Tnllicn, and 
had lK*cn gmnte<l to me at the request of M. IRrault dc 
P-Vlielle'?, It was to the effect that I should be set at 
liberty immciliately. 

I left tlic AbU' Sicart and M. dc Solerac in the 
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prison. They were only released some days later, 
after the massacres were over, which lasted until the 
Friday. 

On the Wednesday morning before I left, I saw 
through the window of the Violon, a member of the 
Commune, girt with the tri-colour scarf. He had beside 
him a number of bags of money, from which he was 
paying the assassins. 

The wages given to those who, as they expressed it, 
had ‘ worked well,’ that is to say, had ‘ massacred well,’ 
were from thirty to thirty-five francs, a certain number 
received less. I even saw one, who only obtained 
six francs, it was considered that he had not done 
enough work. It was terrible to see these people 
quarrelling as to who among them all had massacred 
the best. 

I also saw a woman, who, one might have thought, 
had escaped from hell, insulting a corpse. . . . 

I returned home still shuddering with indignation. 


Epilogue 


The Iniernuncio is appointed Vicar Apostolic for France. — A 

Present from Pius VI to Madame Blancliet. — Med culpa. 

Such is my sorrowful tale, Madame ; I have carried out 
your wish. Your tender heart will, no doubt, be struck 
with horror, and touched with pity, by the sad narrative 
of this atrocious massacre. 

I have written it by piecing together my recollections, 
and it resembles that which I wrote for the Pope, on the 
day but one following my release. I have not, however, 
kept a copy of that narrative ; besides, in the account 
which I drew up for the Pope, I wrote only of what had 
happened to myself, personally, and made no mention 
at all of the Abb6 Sicart. In writing to a sovereign, 
one must be brief and clear, and say only what would 
be of interest to him ; and how much more was this 
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nccc 5 .'!irj’, when I was writing to the greatest of all 
Bovereigns, tlie immortal I’ius VI I 

Ilis Holiness deigned to console me by writing me 
a letter, with his own hand. It began with the words ; 
‘ My dear AbW',’ in Frcncli ; all the rest was in Italian. 
It was full of tcndernc.ss and alTcction. 

I'lirthcr, the Cardinal Jlinistcr Zclada sent me, by 
order of the Pope, an important document. It proceeded 
from the Sacred Congregation of Cardinals for the ofTairs 
of France,* and gave me the title of Vicar Apostolic, 
with the most extensive spiritual powers for the whole 
of France. Pius VII, when he became Pope, confirmed 
thc'c powers. They only ended on the arrival of a 
begate (I lalcrc\ in France. Subsequently, the Legate 
delegated to me special powers for the administration 
of Noriiiandy. 

I will add that a month after the massacres, 
Jladamo Blaiiehot also received a letter fiom Romo. 
It enclosed a cheque, payable to her, for 3,000 franes on 
Iin.saiirot Brothers, Bankers, Rue Hciive-Saint-Aiigiistin. 
The AbW' Maury used formerly to lodge in that street, 
and, I think it was ho, who had given the address of 
these bankers. 

This niiiiiiricenco on the part of the Pope towards 
a mere working woman, is perhaps unparalleled in the 
annals of the Court of Rome. It wim the more pleasing 
to me, ns it showed the value which the Pope attached 
to my life. Cardinal ?iclada never referred to the 
subject in his despatches, so I myself never spoke to 
him about it. 

Dmibtle.s.s yoitr heart is moved to sadness, Jladamc, 
at the thought of so many iiiisfortiines, but, pious n.s 
you are, you must feel great coiisolatioii in retleeting 
iqwn the miracles which religion alone can work. 

All these priests died with hemie resignation, with- 
out uttering a single murmur, and not one was so base 

r ,1 •' .'^v'siTcii.a irmronnlr ualitnlt,! t.y Pim \T nt th- l«.c,rnms 

.M"'' .'."'‘-Si.lotsll™ tb'' qt.'«lioa» orrctioiT relisioa in Kraus' 

5 Aspr tAjranialSH 
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as to invent a falsehood to save his life. Nearly 
all the laymen, on the contrary, died bemoaning them- 
selves and resisting. Some even died in despair. 

As for me, what will you say, Madame, of the 
erratic flight of my imagination ? At the very moment 
when I was within a hair’s breadth of death, and when 
I ought to have become indifferent to everything, I still 
turned my eyes towards the impious Sodom, and I said 
to myself ; ‘ Then, shall I never wear my red justau- 
corps ? ’ Now, mark, that up to the 10th of August 
I had obstinately refused to leave off* my ecclesiastical 
dress, and it was only on the eve of my arrest, as I have 
mentioned above, that my grey coat and red justau- 
corps had been brought to me. Still, having confessed 
my weakness, I must add that I drove away this idea 
as a bad thought, and for every sin I hope to have 
received pardon from the infinite mercy of God. 



nooK II 


MY LIFE UNDER THE TEIIROR 


CHAPTER I 

Tin: cifAMnuK nns vacations 

of Oir Second Boole.— The Stotes^General and the 
Cliamhro (Im Vacations . — 'To the Court '* — MamieVs icant 
of Courtesy. — liailli and the Procession to }!otrc Dame in 
Memory of the Vote of Louis XIII . — The Ija\esuit of the 
Qtutrrymen of Montmartre. — The Protest of the Parliament 

You wish ino to resume the nnrmtivc of my adventures, 
Mndmnc, nnd to relate those whicli marked the second 
ci>oeh of my life. It was not, pcrlmps, so terrible ns 
tlic first, nnd yet, it brouglit me greater trouble, 
mortifiention, nnd weariness, during the nine months 
(Imt I was forced to wander from wood to wood, around 
Pari«, without any place of refuge. I was eondemned, 
by default, to deatli, together with forty-nine of my 
fonner colleagues of the Parliament of Paris, who all 
jM'ri'ihcd on the scalfold on Easter day, 1794.^ They 
Ijnd at their head, our best friends, the First President 
de Snron, and the Prc-sulent de Rosambo. 

The Statcs-Gcneral were called together in iMay 
17S9, at the repeated instance of the Parliaments, 
eHiKvially of that of Paries. One of their first act.s was 
todcH’roe (lie abolition of those supreme tribunals, to 

* TL** S>>.h A| rU arrcrdjni; to tL« 
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wliicli tliey owed tlieir birtli. It was, indeed, the 
height of ingratitude. However, in order that France 
should not be left without courts of law, GJiamhres 
des Vacations were created in all the Parliaments. 

I had the honour of being chosen by the King to 
sit in that of the Parliament of Paris, presided over by 
President de Eosambo, the gentlest and most com- 
passionate of men. 

We spent our strength with heroic zeal and courage 
in the midst of the first outburst of the Eevolution. 
Our lives were continually threatened. They tried to 
make us give up our position of our own accord. 
Every moment, we were besieged by emissaries of the 
Eevolution trying to frighten us. Sometimes, they 
said we should be attacked as we were sitting in open 
court ; at other times, that the mob would come just 
as we were leaving the Palais, and getting into our 
carriages. 

There were many old men among us, and old men 
become timid like women. The tales related by our 
ushers often terrified them. Then, as we were leaving 
the huvette, a small room where we partook of refresh- 
ment, they would discuss whether we should go on to 
the grand-chamhre to hold the court. M. de Eosambo 
was often in doubt what course to take ; many a time 
he was led away by the old men, who would say ; ' We 
cannot remain here any longer ... we are reaj^ing 
neither honour nor profit. . . . Why risk our lives ? ’ 

I shuddered at the sight of this irresolution, but I 
always waited until the President asked my advice, 
which he never failed to do. Then, when invited to 
express my opinion, I said : ‘ I think we ought to go to 
the Court . . . the King has placed us at the post of 
danger, it rests with him alone to relieve us of it. . . . 

If we must die, let us die with glory ‘ 07i the fleuo'S de 
Z2/5,’t victims of our fidelity to the King’s orders, . . . 


* M. Pasquier also mentions this — Mimoires du Chancelicr Pasquicr, 
vol. i, p. C6. — Tr. 

t The technical phrase for serving in a French Parliament. — Tr. 
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Docs n polflicr of lioiionr relinquish the post entiustcd 
to him ? A judge must iimintnin his courage like a 
soldier. ... Go first. M. Ic President, I follow 
you.’ 

PicMdcnt dc Posamho was not without courage, 
only he needed ‘support. So, as soon ns I had begun to 
.speak \\ith ni}’ natural ardour, he called out to the 
u‘<hcr : ‘ To the Court.' Tlic old men swore under their 
hre.nth, hut they ended by following us ; and never, it 
must he said, were we insulted. Courage is nlway.s 
impressive to scoundrels. 

I ought to add that, during the sixteen months that 
I .sal in the Chaiiihcr, we always maintained a finii 
front, and never fell into the snares that were laid 
for us. 

Manuel, tlic famous Procurcur of the Commune, 
used Fometimes to write impertinent letters to tlic 
Prc’'idcnl, as if giving him orders. I'or in.stancc, he 
would tell him to try siicli and snch a case. The 
President was often wearied out with this, and would 
say to me; ‘What arc we to do, M, 

‘ Nothing at all, M. Ic President,' was my invariable 
answer. 'One does not answer impertinence, and ns 
fi»r the fiuhjcct of the letter, you will net in the matter 
as you think well.' 

M. Bailli, the ^^fayor of Paris, also wished to 
hnmilialc us, or rather, to entrap us. 

The Penst of the A«:siimption was drawing near. 
On that day, there used to be a Procession, in which 
the Parliament of Paris took part, in memorj’ of the 
vow of l^uis XIII. This year, an invitation wn.s sent 
to us, although this was not usually done. The object 
of the Mayor was to give the Commune precedence of 
the Parlinnu'iit. Now’ this ancient ho<l3* has precedence 
o\cr nil others. The question was debated. Many 
Were of the opinion that we ought to accept the 
imitation and go, on the ground that, iu |>oint of 
fact, the Chamhiv (Jes Vat^tions was not the Parlia- 
ment, and could not have prcccdcuce of a l>o<ly like 
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tlie Commune, and a Commune as illustrious as tliat 
of Paris. 

A speecli like this brought the blush of shame to 
my brow, and when my turn came to speak : 

‘M. le President,’ I said, ‘We are the Parliament, 
we have all the privileges of the Parliament, and it 
is a point of honour with us to sustain its dignity. 
It is the first body in the Kingdom, and must die, 
defending its prerogatives. . . . They are laying a 
snare for us. . . . That modest philosojDher, M. Bailli,’ 
I added in a tone of irony, ‘ wishes to see us in his 
retinue. ... I oppose this claim with my whole 
strength.’ 

‘ But how will you excuse yourself ? ’ cried several 
voices. 

‘ In this way,’ I replied, ‘ I move that, without 
referring to the Mayor’s invitation, we carry the 
following resolution : The Chambre des Vacations 
deliberating whether, at the approach of the Assumption, 
it should, under existing circumstances, go to the 
Procession of Notre Dame, the members wearing their 
scarlet robes ; considering that, by order of the 
King, it is occupied without intermission in rendering 
justice to his subjects, and cannot neglect to do this 
under any pretext, resolves : 

‘ The Chamhre des Vacations shall not go to the 
Procession, which is held in the Metropolis on the day 
of the Assumption, in memory of the vow of Louis XIII, 
and it shall continue with zeal and assiduity to render 
justice to its fellow-citizens. This resolution shall be 
communicated to the Mayor by the President.’ 

My advice was followed, we did not go to the Pro- 
cession, and our resolution met with general approval. 
As for M, Bailli, he was outwitted, but durst not 
complain. 

Sometimes it was represented to us, that, after the 
example of other public bodies that had passed resolu- 
tions approving of the Acts of the National Assembly, 
the Chamhre des Vacations should also present an 






“Aux Exvinojjs de Moxtjmaiithe.” 
From the painting by Georges Michel (1763-1S43). 
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ncldrcs, of congratulation But w<= steadfastly resisted 

us by tbreats. au «t 
lias made to intiniidnte us by raising a kind ot 

■“Tpe°"u^l had left, at bis death the 
sum of iMO hundred fianca to each of the workmen 
cmnloied in his stone quaiiies at Montmartre ine 
next of kin wished to have the will set aside, and, tor 
tills puiposc, cng'igcd m a lawsuit before the Cnamber 
Ihc nuarrjmen came forward in support of the will 
I n as appointed to draw up the report of this dangerous 
case 'the time rcquiicd to conduct proceedings of 
such importance led to delays, to which the paities 
were unaccustomed, and which seemed to them un- 
accountable So the quarrymen took it into their 
holds, or nthcr, it was put into tboir heads, that we 
did not want to try the case , and that our object m 
tlic'o numerous delays was to baulk them of the legacy, 
to the adxantago of their opponents, who were people 
ot inlluencc 

The) determined, therefore, to have resort to foice, 
to compel us to give our decision 

A rumour of those machinations reached us, and 
some of the Councillors thought that w e must decline to 
go on mth the case They held that it was too im 
liorlmt to he tned before a Vacation Chamber, and 
suggested that wo should declare ourselx'es incompetent, 
awl send it up to the gtand' chamhe^ on the return 
ot tlic l arhamcnt ‘ One more act of weakness,’ I said 
to myself So when it was my turn to speak, I opposed 
this cowardu measure, saying ‘Gentlemen, y6u will 
no Uoubt be annoyed with me. who, although the 
j n"cst, \entuie to oppose tlie motion of M Fr6dy 
the itojcn of the parliament I respect and IionoM 

Kvetal. This 

' ite higbeit court ol the Parliament — Tr 
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him, but our enemies will look upon this resolution as 
an aet of great weakness, and the quarrjmen as a 
refusal of justice, since the Parliament is never to he 
revived. And then they will rise against us more boldly. 
For my part, I am of opinion that we should use 
all diligence in preparing for the trial. I shall be able 
almost immediately to present the report of the case to 
you.’ 

I used to go every day to inform the First President, 
M. de Saron, of anything unusual that had hapjDened. 
Pie was very friendl}^ to me, and, for my part, I loved 
him as if he had been my father. 

Although M. de Saron died with great courage, he 
was of a weak and timorous disposition. When I had 
told him about the matter, he said : ‘ I think you have 
taken an unwise course, M. I’Abb^ . . . you must draw 
this thorn out of your foot. ... If the trial takes a wrong- 
turn, you will be the first victim.’ 

‘ I will run the risk,’ I replied, ‘ I loathe an act of 
weakness, and I do not like to bend before the revolu- 
tionaries. Besides, why suppose the quarrymen may 
lose their case ? The -will is drawn up with every legal 
formality.’ 

‘ God grant it ! ’ he replied. 

This excellent man, although no longer President of 
the ‘ Chambre des Vacations,’ was in the habit of giving 
us a grand dinner every week, in order to lighten the 
expenses of M. de Kosambo, who was required to enter- 
tain us twice a week at his table. This dinner usually 
fell on the Tuesday. Now, some days after the con- 
versation just related, whilst we were at dinner, a 
message was brought, warning us that the quarrymen, 
to the number of two hundred, had come to the Palais * 
to seek us, and not finding us there, were going on to 
the apartments of the First President, which formed part 
of the Palais itself. At this news, everyone was in 
consternation, and one of the gentlemen, turning to 


* Palais de Justice. 
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me, Slid : ‘ See wlmt has come of your anger and so- 
tvdied courage I ’ 

These words stung me to the quick, and, rising 
abruptly, 1 said to tlic First Fresident ; 

‘ Allow me to face the storm. I am going to get 
my gown, which is in the robing-rooin of the Palais 
Leave it to me to net, and remain quietly at the table, 
without interniptiim your dinner.’ 

1 soon rotmneu in my black gown, and just at 
that moment, the servants called out to me. ‘Here 
they are 1 They arc coming into the court-yaixl ! ’ I 
hastened down, and stopped at the top of the grand 
fiUirwisc, in order to prevent their entering the apart- 
ments of the First President. I heard, indeed, a great 
tumult in tlic court-yard. They were disputing with 
the sentinel on duty at the gate, who did not wish 
them to go further ; but they forced an entrance, and 
had already reached the first step of the stairs, when 
1 ap^icarcd before them. They were very much 
astonished to see me standing in my black gown at 
the head of the staircase, and they stood still. 

I cidlcd out : ‘ What have you come here for ? Who 
has given you the treacherous advice to come in 
numbers and with tumult? Do you think to frighten 
the Judges of the Parliament? Do not deceive your- 
selves . . . they arc not afraid, they have given 
proof of it, under many more difliciilt circumslanccs. 
As for me, I come before you ivitliout any fear of my 
life . . . and it is for mo especially, to face your unjust 
anger, as unfortunately it rests with mo to draw up the 
re]x)rt on your ca‘5C. . . . But be assured, tlicre will 
still be judges left to puni'-li your attenijit, and send 
you to prison . . . and thcii^whnt means Mill you take 
to obtain ju'^ticc? If you use violence to gain your 
•‘uit, vour opponent M'ill say the decision is void, and 
ibc King Mill annul it; much you Mill have gained I 
. . . hi four of you come here, and tell me M*hat you 
Mant.' 

They lictencti to me in silence, and four of them 
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came to me. I descended one step, in order to oblige 
them to remain on the second, and still to be above 
them. 

I said : ‘ What is it that you want ? You may 
speak quite freely.’ 

My servant, with some other servants were behind 
me, to defend me in case of need. I had told them 
to remain quiet and not to move. One of the four 
quarrymen who had come up the stejDS began to si^eak. 
I noticed that one of his companions had ke^Dt on his 
cotton cap. 

I said : ‘ Take off your cap,’ and, bringing my right 
hand down on my left arm, I exclaimed : ‘ As long as 
I wear this gown, I will not allow anyone to treat it 
with disrespect.’ 

He took off his cap at once. 

Then the other said to me : ‘ We do not come here 
from any want of respect for you, but we have been 
told that you are unwilling to try our case, that 
the Parliament will soon be done away with, and we 
shall never get our money.’ . 

I answered : ‘ Those who have told you that, do not 
know what they are talking about, and have not told 
you the truth . . . they are your enemies . . . Have 
confidence in your judges. . . . Your Procureur ought 
to have told you that these proceedings take time ; 
this is the real cause of the delays, which make you 
think we are unwilling to render justice to you. 
Go away quietly, and await the decision calmly and 
respectfully. ... I assure you, judgment will soon be 
given. I am the one who reports on your case. . . . But 
remember, I am not to be frightened, and if you 
do not obey, I will not try it. . . . Send two of 
your companions at six o’clock this evening. I will 
introduce them to the First President in order that 
they may apologise on your behalf for the liberty you 
have taken in forcing your way to his house. . . . 
Believe what I tell you and go away.’ 

The poor quarrymen, who, no doubt, had only 
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Ixcii iiicitcil to till- step lo iwoplc, withiiiYW 

as <]uitkl) ns possible, proimsing to sciul two of tbon 
comrailcb in tlio ei ciiiiig 

I went back, and sat down to tlie table, still weanin' 
111 ) gow n 

As soon ns j\I do Saron saw me, lie said ‘ TbeiY is 
inj dear Abb6 1 I can see that all lias pissed oil well 
Come, finish your dinner quietly ’ lint I was oaiited, 
and bad no longer any appetite I said Inngliingly to 
J1 de Saron ' It will bo youi turn tbis o\ eiiiiig to play 
y onr part I am to present to y ou tw o of the qnai ly iiion, 
who are coming to apologise, in tbe iiaiiio of then 
comrades, for lia\ iiig forced tlicir w ay to your lionso m 
tins manner So prepare a little speech in leply to them ’ 
'llio President would rather have been spared this v isit , 
however, ho consented to receive them with a good 
grace 

Tlio quarry men w ere faithful to then appointniont 
I had begged il do Eosambo to be present, and all 
passed oil well 

Si\ weeks later, judgment was given, and these 
wortby men were paid 

Such is the incident which gave rise to the report 
that 1 had been saved in the massacres of the 2iid and 
Urd bcptenibcr, 1792, by the quarry men of Aloiitniartre 
Tills was not true 

lor 'ivtcen months we worked without inter- 


iiin'-ion, and I w ill add, without liorioiir or jirofit, and 
without anyone deigning to show that they were 
sati'fiefl wiUi us We bad dispatihcd twenty - three 
Ihoiwvnd and odd ca«C5, civil, or cnniinal, and / my^i-'lf 
bad rcjKirteil on three tlioii'^aiid four buridrid ihe 
I'rc'ideiit overwhelmed me with worl, at th< riqiint 
of the jiartics who wished me to rejKirt on tlnir ' '' , 
asl was easy of acre s, and very prompt at 'rji-diting 
‘be pio. cedino= Po I f' II into » 1 m'l "f ' on nmntion, 
'•'1 dunii,' the whole month foHovinC’ t! ' <omli' 0 ' 
ofo-rtwi, I ■ra'- a nrrv tor t/rribh dy»'n''r/ 

U L't, e a‘l «! tin rn>t I’fi id'iittoi ~t.< k/oai 
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to tlic JCing that we could no longer continue to serve 
liini, that we were utterly worn out, nearly all of us ill, 
and that we begged he would deign to consent to the dis- 
solution. He yielded to our wish 1st November 1790. 

Before separating, however, we resolved to leave a 
record which should bear witness to our principles and 
our devotion to the King. After having deliberated for 
a whole night, in the cabinet of the First President de 
Eosambo, our leader, we drew up a Protest against the 
subversion of the laws of tlie country, the annihilation 
of the Eoyal authority, and the other decrees overthrow- 
ing the orders of the clergy and nobles. This Protest 
was signed by all the members of the Chambre des 
A^acations present. It was to be taken at once to the 
King, and to remain secret. 

But, by a fatality which I cannot understand, 
M. de Eosambo had placed it in his ‘cabinets a 
Tanglaise,’ in the presence of his valet, who had been 
forty years in the service of the family. 

This old servant was suddenly smitten with revolu- 
tionary principles, and in the month of September 1793, 
he denounced — why I know not, for he loA^ed his master 
— the famous Protest to the Section de Bondy. It was 
in that Section that M. de Eosambo’s mansion was 
situated. 

The first step of this abominable Section was to 
institute a search for the important document, and ran- 
sack the whole of the Palais. They then sent com- 
missaries to Malesherbes"^ to place under arrest all the 
members of that very respectable family, including 
M, de Malesherbes, and M, de Chateaubriand son-in-law 
of M. de Eosambo, and they consigned them to different 
prisons. 

They seized one after another all the members of 
the Parliament of Paris who formed the Chambre des 
Vacations, and with them the I^residents d Mortier,] 


In the Loiret. 

+ The word d. Mortier refers to their cap, like the English mortar- 
board. — Tr. 
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whose names were inscribed at the bead of the document: 
these were the First President Bochard de Saron, M. de 
Gourgnes, M. de Champlatreux and M. Noiseau 
d’Ormesson. They were confounded with those who 
had signed the Protest. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WARRANT FOR ARREST 


The Section oj Bondy tries to arrest Mgi'. de Salamon .—A very 
coicardly lady of the Isle St Louis. — A devoted friend. 
Scouting for intelligence : Messieurs de Saron, d’Ormesson, 
dc Maree, Basguier. — The Ahhe Chauhri de Bcaxdieu: a 
Jxidge, xcho had become a weaver of woollen stockings . — 
Madame Dellcbart and her daughter. — A false track. — Letter 
of M. de Chateauhx’iand to Mgr. de Salamon. 


The Commissaries of the Section of Bondj came to 
those of the Unit6, in which I was living, and asked 
permission to take me under their jurisdiction. 

Since the massacre I had been living peacefully, and, 
as I mounted guard in my turn, I passed -for a good 
citizen, and was in the most complete security. The 
Revolutionary Committee of my Section were unwilling 
to assist in my arrest, and replied that they did not 
know where I lived. Meanwhile, one of the members 
went secretly to my house and asked for me. Madame 
Blanchet said that I was out. ‘ So much the better ! ’ 
he replied, ‘ tell him not to show himself here for some 
days, as the Section of Bondy wish to have him arrested 
... we have no idea for what reason.’ 

As I was in the habit of telling my servants where 
I was going, Madame Blanchet hastened to the Isle St 
Louis, where I was dining, to seek me. She arrived 
while we were still at table, sent a message asking to 
speak to me, and said ; ‘ The Section of Bondy has come 
to serve you with a warrant of arrest ... so do not 
appear for some days.’ I dismissed her, telling her to 
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find out the reason, and returned to the table, but I had 
no longer any appetite IIonc\ er, I put a good face on 
it, for I n as at the house of a lady who n as a great 
conard, and if she had heard the nens, she would 
undoubtedly ha\c had a nervous attack 

I remained there until dark, not without great 
anxiety I left at half past eight, and nalkcd on at 
random, with very little idea where I should sleep 
As I went along, it occurred to me to go to the 
house of a lady of my acquaintance, a nch widow, who 
had a small house all to herself, in the Rue St Apollme, 
near the Porte St Martin 

She was a tall handsome woman of about fifty 
she was very good-hearted I had known her for less 
than fifteen months, but in that short space of time, 
she had couccned a great friendship for mo The 
story of the massacres of the 2Dd and 3rd September 
had especially called forth her sympathy She was 
living with her only daughter, who liad wished to 
become a nun, and whom she had received back into 
her home, when the Religious Orders were suppressed 
ID Fiance * Still, I hesitated to go to sec her at so 
late an hour At that time, everything caused alarm, 
on account of the incarcerations, which became more 
numerous c^c^y day However, I reflected on the 
danger of being suddenly aricstcd, if I were wandering 
about the streets at night, so I went into the house of 
this excellent woman 

She had been ciitei taming that caeniiig, and some 
of the guests were still there I could sec, at once, that 
she was surpnsed at my sudden arn\al, but she did 
not express the least astonishment, for fear of exciting 
the suspicion of the people who were there On the 
contrary , ns soon ns she saw me, she exclaimed 

* Oh \ how glad I nm to see j on 1 > on w ill dmc 

with me ' 

Rut ns «oon ns we were alone, she said 


• In K-v* 
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‘AVcll, my friend, wlmt is tlic news?’ 

‘.Mon Dion,’ ] replied, ‘1 greatly fear 1 am to be 
prosecaitcd. It. is siiid that (here have been many 
arrests, especially of mcnd)ci-s of the Parliament . . . 
Mine. Planchet came to warn me not to appear at home 
for some days,’ 

‘ Well, my dear friend,’ she said, drying lier tears, 
‘ you will remain at my house ... I have a nice bed- 
room on the second floor ... 1 have no one with me 
but my daughtei’, whom you know well, and m}^ 
servants arc trustworthy people.’ 

1 answered . . , that I accepted her offer for the 
moment, but 1 would not trespass on her hospitality, 
for a long visit might have terrible consequences to 
her. I added, that 1 should be in despair if .she were 
to be imprisoned on my account. 

‘ Do not let us speak of that,’ she interposed, 

‘ think of nothing but rc.st . . . for this night, my 
daughter will .sleep with me, and you shall have her 
room ; to-morrow we will prepare yours.’ 

The next day I went out early, and contented 
myself with sending a message to Mine. Dellcbart — 
that was the name of this excellent woman — that I 
.should not return to breakfast, 

1 went straight to the house of the Finst President 
dc Saron, Hue dc l’Univcr.sit6, to tell him what had 
liajDjicncd, The ]Dortcr, who jiroved in the sequel to 
be a detestable fellow, received me with the words, 
spoken almost in a tone of satisfaction : — ‘ He was taken 
to La Force, at three o’clock, this morning,’ 

I went on to the house of M. d’Ormesson. As he 
was suffering much pain in his legs, they had not dragged 
him away to prison, but were keeping him under sur- 
veillance, I made other long journeys on foot. 1 wont 
to the house of M. dc Marc6, a conseiller of the grand’ 
chamhre, in the Pue Michel le Comte. He had been 
in the Madelonnettes since the morning. I passed on 
successively to the houses of my colleagues in the 
Marais ; they were all in jii’ison. It was now four 
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o'clock in the afternoon ; I Imtl been walking since 
eight o’clock, and was still fasting. Nevertheless, I 
went on to the lino St Anastase in the Marais, and the 
Kuo de la Madeleine in the Faubourg St Honors, to 
the bouse of the Pasquiers, father and son. I found 
only Jladaino Pasquicr, who was very fond of me. 
IVhcn she saw me, she said ; ‘ You have come just at 
the right moment. We have a nice pullet from Mans 
for dinner . . . you will join us.’ 

‘No, thank you, Madame, . . . but where is M. 
Pasquicr ? ’ 

‘ lie is just now at JI. Auluay’s in the Rue Neuvo- 
des-Mathurins.' 

I told her briefly the facts, and hastened to meet 
my colleague and warn him to lly. 

I mot iiim in the Rue de rArcado, 

‘ Ah ! Mon Dieu ! ' I said, ‘ Fly ... do not go homo 
... all our friends are an-osted. . . . Yesterday, they 
came to my house, and I am much surprised, they 
have not been to yours. We arc lost ... I have not 
yet been able to learn the cause of our arrest.’ *■ 

1 never saw that dear friend again. He was not 
seized at his house, but, none the less, special circum- 
stances led to his arrest,! and he perished with his 
unfortunate colleagues. 

E.vhausted tbough I w.as, I went from the Rue 
Simon lo Franc, Faubourg Saint-IIonore to the JIarais, 




u »(., uu Accuuui Vi luu ivii}{iuu.s iunctions 

which he had wcrcllj* di'char/jetl for eomo monllis past, the discovery of 
which would inevitably have brooght him, at once, to the scalToId M. 


'll *' ' ’ • -^l-**'* ■ * 'J‘- t-ti- '• l» M*— 'ir. 

T He fr»ve himself up two days later, fearing that his wife would bo 
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where I had already been in the morning. I went to 
the apartment of one of my colleagues, a conseiller- 
clerc, like myseK, the Abb6 Chaubri de Beaulieu.^ 

I found him in a miserable room on the sixth floor. 
He had a hand-loom in front of him, and was employed 
in weaving woollen stockings. 

‘ Oh ! Mon Dieu ! ’. I said, ‘ how can you be so calm, 
when we are all in distress ? ’ 

He answered ; ‘For the last two years, I have lived 
unknown. . . . They take me for a simple worldng 
man, and I have no fear ... I would wager a good 
deal they will not come to arrest me.’ 

This air of security reassured me, and I was think- 
ing of sj)ending the night with him, when they brought 
in a leg of mutton vdth potatoes laid around it, the 
whole baked in the oven, and smelling delicious. The 
Abbe at once said : ‘ you will dine with me,’ and he 
added smiling : ‘ I call it my dinner, for I have 
positively only this one dish, without soup or boiled 
meat.’ 

I answered : ‘ I accept gladly, for I have already 
walked four or five leagues without breaking my fast.’ 

I ate heartily, and enjoyed my dinner, and only left 
his house at eight o’clock. 

The Abbe Chaubri never suffered a moment’s anxiety 
during the Terror, and to-day, he is still living in the 
same quarter, but now he has a handsome flat and 
practises as an advocate. 

When I returned to Mme. Dellebart at ten o’clock 
at night, I found her in tears. As I was so 
long away, she feared I had been arrested in some 
street. I told her how I had spent the day ; she was 
glad, but began to cry afresh, when she heard of the 
long wearisome journeys I had made. As I have said, 
she was a remarkably kind woman. 

She told me that Mme. Blanchet — who seemed to 


* Evidently the Abbe Chaubri de Beaulieu, like many other conseillers- 
clercs, had not taken Holy Orders. 
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(Ininc \\hat I should do — had come to her house to 
look for mo, although I had said nothing to her of my 
retreat Blanchct told her she had found out "why 
60 many persons ere arrested, that a document had 
been dl*:co^ cred in do Rosamho’s ‘cabinets a I’anglaise’ 
and that my name \\as on it In a moment the 
thought of that u retched Protest came to my mind, 
and I could not liclp exclaiming ‘ Ah f how could 
the President keep such a document I* Then, by way 
of excusing him, I immediately added ‘ Doubtless, 
he ^as unable to obtain access to the King in order to 
gn c it to him ’ 

You may imagine, we talked for a long time that 
night, ]\lmc Dcllcbart and I, and it was nearly two 
0 clock in the morning when we went to bed She 
herself showed me to the beautiful room she had pre- 
pared for me It was exquisitely clean, and draped 
with Persian muslin ^Uthough xcr} simple in her 
w a} B, JIme Dellcbart lo\ cd beautiful furniture, beautiful 
hangings, and abo\c all cleanliness In this respect, 
her house, which was rather small, was a real hijou, 
from the hall to the top store}, cacrything shone ns if 
it were new 

I went to bed, and slept well, better e\cn than I 
had expected Tlicn at nine o’clock, this excellent 
lad} sent me some delicious coffee, in a little sihcr 
collcc pot, with cream from lier beautiful country-scat 
of Pantin, formerly the residence of the famous opera 
dincer, Mile Guinnrd 

jMiuc Dellebirt’s daughter joined me at breakfast, 
and showed me all the s}mp‘itliy tint I might ha\e 
looked for from a lad} comccrated to God, and naturally 
of a kind disposition — for the rest, she was not \er} 
intelligent, and her dcxotion took a mistaken fonn 
Her poor mother would often sa} to me ‘ Jf} daughter 
IS \ cr} bigoted ’ 

She was twenty se^cn jears of age, xery prett} but 
escccdiiigl} pile She came to my room to bear me com- 
pun in place of her mother, who did not rnc until later 
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Towards ten o’clock the same day Blancliet arrived. 
She seemed much dejected. She had cried a great deal, 
both on account of the danger I was running, and 
because she had not seen me for two days. I tried to 
calm and console her. 

The Protest that had been discovered, still continued 
to come back to my mind and fill me with great 
anxiety. I had always had a foreboding that 'this 
Protest would have dire consequences for us, and when 
it was under debate, I had opposed it ; not from any 
objection to the jDrinciple involved, or that I had any 
love of revolutionary ideas, but I considered it useless, 
whether the Pepublic should remain, or were destined 
to fall. Nevertheless I had signed it. I found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to exert myself in order not to appear 
sad and thoughtful, as I generally do when preoccupied. 

Blanchet told me that the Commissaries of the 
Section of Bondy had come back at four o’clock 
the evening before, and were in a very bad humour at 
not finding me. They insulted her grossly, and asked 
where I was. Not knowing how to get rid of them, 
Blanchet imprudently answered that I was at the 
ChS,teau de Bonneuil, and had gone there to finish some 
law business. Needless to say, this was false. The 
scoundrels believed her, and went to Bonneuil, four 
leagues distance from Paris, they turned the Chateau 
upside down, and, of course, found nothing. I only 
learned this fact later, and I strongly reproved Blanchet, 
although her motive had been a good one, and she had 
only wanted to put these bad men off the track. I 
told her, in future, to confine herself to a simple 
negation. 

My time passed very pleasantly at the house of 
Mine. Dellebart, who continued as full of attention 
and kindness as on the first day. I went out sometimes 
in the morning, and only returned in the evening, after 
wandering about Paris, scarcely knowing whither I 
went. Every morning my breakfast was brought to 
my room. Blanchet came to see me every other day ; 
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filic told me the talk of the neighbourhood, the rumours 
that were afloat, and truly, they were far from reassuring. 

One day I committed an imprudence. I went again 
to dine at the house of the same lady in the Isle St. 
Louis, where I had been, when Blanehet came to warn 
me. It was a jmstime and recreation that I needed. 
You may be sure I did not breathe a word to the lady 
of my sad position. 

Wlicn 1 returned in the evening JMme. Dellcbart 
informed me that poor Blanehet had not come, as she 
was accustomed to do. I wxis very uneasy about it, 
but durst not send a woman to make inquiries, lest she 
should be wanting in discretion, or even perhaps be 
‘ shadowed ’ on her way back. 

At length, Blanehet cainc, at noon, the next day, 
and told me they had made a third search of my house, 
and had launched forth into threats, in a word, they 
had gone away furious at not finding me. 

Slic gave me at the same time a letter that the wife 
of one of the seventy-two deputies* imprisoned in 
La Force, had brought for me, and she ofiered to take 
back a reply. 

The letter was from M. dc Chateaubriand, the 
brother of the author, wlio, under the impression that 
I was perfectly free, and in no way endangered, wrote 
to tell me that he and his people were all in prison, that 
they had been separated, and he did not know where 
JI. dc jMalcsherbcs and Madame de Bosambo were. I 
replied that there was a -warrant out against me, and 
I was wandering about away from home ; that they had 
come three times to arrest me, and I was obliged to 
conceal myself, end live aii}'^vherc I could in Paris, with 
no means of knowing what was going on ; that 1 had 
hcanl, however, that M. dc i^Iidcshcrbes was in the 
^ladclonncttcs, and Mine, dc Rosambo in the English 


I’arllv'vns of n more moderate policy. KipcHcd from the Convcnlion 
\ ^ feiTT the fall of Ihc Girendms, and the IwginninK 
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Convent (los Anglaiscs). 1 added tliat I despaired of 
being able to be of any service to liim in tlie future, 
as 1, myself, intended to go away, and to take every 
possible means to avoid arrest. j\]y rc])ly was delivered, 
and I never beard anything more from these dear friends. 

I stayed on, however, with j\Iadame Dellebart, who 
showed me all the affectionate care of a mother. AVe 
got on so well together — we two, that wo used to 
remain every night en tete a tetc, after her daughter 
had retired to rest at nine o’clock ; and sometimes we 
sat up until two o’clock in the morning, talking over 
the various incidcnl-s in our lives. She had had many, 
and she had a talent for relating. Besides, she 
had been much in society, and was still in the habit 
of entertaining various naval oflicors, among them 
Admiral Barras, Commodore d’Aymer, ^vho had the 
cordon rouge,;- ' and others. On my side, I had travelled 
a good deal, I had mingled in the best society of Paris, 
and lastly, I had been present at the massacres of the. 
2nd and 3rd September. Besides, there was the great 
topic of politics; in which she took an active part. She 
knew the famous Favicr, the great diplomatist employed 
by Louis XA^, while, as for me, I was in correspondence 
with a Court which passed for the most diplomatic of 
all the Courts of Europe. 


Red riband of the Order of St Louis. 
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THE EKGLISH CONVENT* 

BlanchcL is Arrested.— 7he Scetton des * Bandits'— Tico Terrible 
Men cj Auvergne. — The Women Imprisoned in the English 
Convent.^Mmes. de Champecnetz, de Soyceourt, de^ la 
Eoehefoueauld, d’Urtat, Vuehillcan. Their Behaviour 
toicards Blanehct . — Dr Guastaldi Intencncs. — Death of 
Blanehcl's Son at the Hospital — A Baker who Insists on 
being Master in his oten House. — 3/^r. de Salomon Interests 
the Duehess de Sulz and Mme. d'Aulnay in Blanehct.-^ 
Letters from Dome. 

Foil four days Blanclict liad not appeared. I was 
greatly distressed about it, and so was ilmo. Dellcbart, 
Nvbo was much attaclicd to her, and used often to 
exclaim, when speahing of licr : * Oh ! what a good 
woman she isT We had a presentiment — which 
proved only too true — that she had been arrested. 

After matuio deliberation, we decided that Mme. 
Dellcbart should send Francois, her confidential servant, 
to tlic neighbourhood of my apartments in the Rue des 
Augustins, and especially to the baker’s shop, to sec 
if he could not glean some information. 

- Franyois was quite successful, and told us, on his 
return, that at four o’clock in the morning of New 
Year’s dayt Mme. Blanehct had been taken away from 
the house, with only the clothes she had on ; that my 


• Tht Oonrent School of Iho nngli<;h Augustinian Canonessefl, after* 
wjirda removed to Ncmlly. [These Engliah ladies were detained as 
hofttaRrsin part of their convent, and the rest of the hoildmgwaa 
aa a rn«oa for women. — Tri 
tliSL ^ 
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plate and my money— that is to say, 1500 francs in 
specie and 2000 francs in assignats — had been seized; 
tliat seals had been placed on my rooms, and two guards, 
who were each paid 5 francs a day, had been stationed, 
the one in the hall, and the other in the kitchen : more- 
over, that Blanchet had been taken — he knew not 
whither — and obliged to leave her son, who was only 
fourteen years old, in the street, in a state of destitu- 
tion, and that the baker’s wife had taken him in, so 
that he might not be exposed to the icy cold, which 
prevails at that hour of the morning. Fran 9 ois had 
been told to be very careful not to say where I was. 

You may imagine my consternation on learning this 
news. Mme. Dellehart, her daughter, and I were 
crying all day, and could eat no dinner, we did not 
even sit down to table. 

I spent the next fortnight in fruitless efforts to find 
out to what prison she had been taken. 

Now all this time, as I heard later, she was lying 
on a miserable mattress in a room of the Section de 
Bondy, in the j^arish of St Lawrence, weeping, and a 
prey to acute suffering. The shock she had received, 
when she awoke with a start and found herself sur- 
rounded by armed men, the horror at being dragged 
away, half naked, the freezing cold of the ivinter’s night, 
the grief at being separated from her young son, the 
only one of her nine children who was left to her, all 
this so told upon her, that she fell seriously ill, and 
for three whole weeks her life was in danger. Not- 
withstanding her condition, these barbarians kept her 
continually in sight, as if she had been able to escape 
from them ; and as she told me later, their continued 
presence was the worst part of her sufferings. -They 
even went so far as to spy upon her, and question her, 
when she was asleep, in the hope of drawing from her 
some indication of my retreat; hut she never allowed 
the least word to escape her. 

At length her robust constitution triumphed, and 
her health returned, but only after a long convalescence. 
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The English Oonvent 


There was in this Section de Bondy-whioh 
Blanchct called the Section dra ‘Bandits —a Revolu- 
tionary Committee composed of ahominable men ; two 
of them, named Jerome and Baptiste, were especially 
notorious, two repulsive beings, natives of Auvergne. 
These wretched men, by their own individual eliofts, 
hrmivht about the death of some two thousand persons. 
They often came to question Blanehet. I'Vhen she was 
tired of their presence, she would say angrily in the Pro- 
vencal dialect which is nearly allied to that of Auvergne '. 
' Well ! Yes, I know where he is . . . but thou wilt 
never know ... he must live to have thee hanged, 
thou, and all like thee.’ These words struck terror 
into the hearts of these ferocious men, and they went 


away immediately. 

At last, being unable to get anything out of her, 
they resolved to put her in prison in the English 
Convent of the Rue des Fossfe-Saint-Viotor. 


The poor woman, victim of her attachment to her 
master, and to the good cause, suffered many hurmlia- 
tions in this prison, whoic she ought to have received 
consolation and enoonragcment. They gave her a 
miserable hod, consisting only of a sorry mattress, in 
the room of Mmo. do Cliampcenotz. Then, this lady, 
angry that the sans-culottes should act thus ‘in my 
own residence,’ as she expressed it, gave the warder 
50 francs to take Blanehet away. The poor woman, 
however, deserved a better fate, and should rather have 
been treated with compassion. 

Truth to say, however, her appearance was not 
calculated to inspire confidence, for she was just re- 
covered from a painful illness, and her convalesocnce 
had not progre.ssod rapidly in a prison, where she was 
destitute of everything. Besides, she was almost in 
rags, having been tom from her bed, as I have related, 
at four o'clock in the moming,-and having only had 
tunc to take what clothing came to hand. 

Thus, she was pitilessly driven out of Mme. de 
Champeenetz’s room, and consigned to a gmrrct, which 
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had only slmttcrs in place of windows, where Blanchet 
was consequently exposed to the full force of the wind. 

Seeing herself thus abandoned, destitute of every- 
thing, reduced to despair, she sought (without revealing 
the cause of her imprisonment, from motives of prudence 
on my account) to have an interview with Mme. de 
Soyecourt, n6e Princess of Nassau-Sarrebruck. This 
lady was under great obligations to me. I had known 
her when she was overwhelmed with debts. All her 
property had been sequestrated, and her creditors had 
even tried- to seize her pension. She had then applied 
to the Parliament to reserve for her, at least, enough to 
live upon. I had been appointed to report on her case, 
and I treated imr like a princess, for I caused a decree 
to be issued awarding her a pension of 4000 francs, 
which her creditors should never be able to touch. 

Blanchet had seen her more than once at ray house, 
and had witnessed the welcome I gave her. So now, 
she made bold to ask her for a little broth. Mme. de 
Soyecourt received her haughtily, saying ; ‘ Citizen 
Blanchet, up to this time I have not had enough for 
myself.’ 

Blanchet was going away in tears when she met Dr 
Guastaldi in the Convent. He was my fellow- 
countiqmian and also my doctor. He passed close by 
her without recognising her, for she was little more than 
a skeleton. Blanchet thought he was avoiding her 
intentionally, and placing herself in front of him, she 
seized him vigorously by the arm, exclaiming: ‘And 
you too ! You forsake me ! ’ Cuastaldi recognised her 
then, and said : ‘ Why, Blanchet ! You here ! ' After 

she -had given him some explanations, he went back 
to the ladies, and said ; ‘ You have a treasure in the 
house, and until now, you have despised it ... . This 
Blanchet is the most estimable of women.' 

Then they were eager to help her. Mme Champ- 
cenetz, herself, gave her fifty francs. Mme Duchillau 
never ceased to lavish the most touching attentions 
upon her, up to the time of her death ; and if Blanchet 
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Imd not constantly refused to accept it, she would have 
given her all that she had brought to the prison. Mmo 
d'Urtnt* also alleviated licr lot. Lastly Mme do la 
Rochefoucauld,! whose maid had abandoned her, treated 
Blanohet with groat kindness. So Blanchet attached 
herself to this lady, tended the sores on her legs, and 
obtained for her, from the warder, a thousand little 
comforts — chocolate for instance. 

Pardon my giving yon all these details, JIadamc ; 
they arc trivial enou^i, and have little interest for you ; 
but the story of Blanchet is so closely interwoven with 
mine, that 1 am obliged to mention them. 

As 1 have already said, her impiLsonmcnt caused 
much grief to Mmo Dcllcbart and to mo. 

IVc learnt also that, besides my plate, they hud taken 
away from my house two handsome time-pieces, and the 
most beautiful of my books, to the number of 1,000, 
which they placed in the public libraries. 

To resume the thread of my adventures, I went to 
see Madame de Senozan, the sister of Madame do 
Malesherbos, one of the most honourable and the best 
of women. They had placed sentinels at the door, to 
watch the approach to the house, but I was admitted by 
a secret staircase, unnoticed by anyone, e.vcept the con- 
cierge, who had been accustomed, in former days, to sec 
me every d.iy at the house. AVhen I began to tell JIme. 
<le Senozan of these sorrowful events, she interrupted 
me, s-aj-ing : ‘ I know all .... I will ea’en tell you 
that this poor woman’s child has been taken to the 
Hospital (Hospice dc la Cliariti) and has been lying for 


• Possiblj'Mme.dePurtal— Tr 

r.ll l.a.m l!nl she imd her yonng daoBhltr came to • I/-, Aagtesr! 
n-s Irarfcts. m orfrr lo te nrarher cottcr-m-laTr, ll,e Doche4 6- U 

S6ontifUTi}f<'iramTa!oa Slinrhe 1731 
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fclie last tlircc days between life and death.’ She added 
tliat slic sent her servant, Comtois, every day to enquire 
after liini. 

Icarjicd later, tliat lie liad died tlic next day, in 
dclirhnn, crying loudl}' for Ins inotlicr and liis master. 

This boy was a great loss to me, and J feel it still 
every day. lie was very intelligent, and though so 
young, already acted as my secretary, even in my corres- 
]iondcnce with Rome, for, although scarcely fourteen, 
he showed a discretion beyond his years. 

hladame dc Scnozian also told me that her brother 
and her nephews and nieces, were all together at Port- 
Royal, whicli had been transformed into a prison, and 
called I’ort-Librc. I left her, expressing my syinjiathy, 
and it was our last interview. 

In the evening I returned, feeling very sorrovTul, 
to tell j\Imc Dcllebart all this bad news. Afterwards I 
remained in the house for .six days ; at last, on the 
seventh, I resolved to go and see the Viscountess 
d’Allemane, who was then living at Versailles, and 
whom I knew very well. She also was under arrest in 
her own house, and guarded by two warders. She had 
been allowed to remain there, instead of being dragged 
to prison, on account of a medical certificate, that I had 
helped to procure for her from my doctor Guastaldi, of 
whom I spoke just now. I told her of my sad position, 
and begged her to send her man-servant to the baker’s 
shop, opposite my house, to enquire if there were any 
letters for me. 

I have heard since, that the commissaries of the 
Section de Bondy, having no doubt laid claim to 
my letters, had found out that they' were left at the 
baker’s, and had presented themselves there to seize 
them, at the very moment that the servant was carrying 
them away. The worthy woman showed no fear, 
and told them a stranger had come and fetched the 
letters for me. They became very angry and loaded 
her with insults ; but her husband, who was a big man, 
six foot high, very strong and, moreover, very hot- 
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tempered, Imppciicd to come iu at that moment, and 
turned them out. 

Among Uie letters were two from Rome, and one of 
them contained a chccjnc on the Italian hanker, Caccia, 
of the Rue St Denis ; it was for 300 Roman crowns, 
which were to be paid to me in rciidy money, and in 
specie. 1 went there early the next morning, but the 
banker, fearing to compromise himself, refused to cash the 
cheque, which placed me in u very embarrassing position. 

The other letter was from the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, and was full of consolation, encouragement and 
expressions of sympatliy. 1 had, in fact, found means 
to make known to him my sad position. I had asked 
him at the same time to obtain for mo from the Pope, a 
dispensation from sa}nng my breviary, as I was not able 
to procure the necessary books. The Cardinal replied 
tliat the Pope granted me all the dispensations in his 
power, and only urged me wot to allow myself to be 
taken. 

I went the next day to the Rue des Saints-Percs to 
SCO the Duchess of Sulx with whom 1 had the honour to 
bo ac(pminted. She was not in prison, because, having 
only lately come to that part, she was not known in the 
neighbourhood. I begged licr to go to the prison of 
'Lcs Angluises' to ciKpiire after Blanchct and to take 
her sugar, colTce, everything in short that she might need. 
The Duchess gladly accepted my commission, and went 
to the pri.s'ori, <lre.<5ecl as a sen-atit. As she was slender 
and active, .she did not mind the distance, and besides, 
•she was kind and charitable. 

She went there many times, hut at last, one day she 
(old me that the door was closed to everyone, and that 
Ulanchet had been taken away from that prison. I 
thanked her with all my heart, and it was not until 
liftocn years later tliat I .‘^aw this admirable woman again. 

Tims, I knocked at every door in order to soften the 
hardships of my faitliful .scr\*aiit*.s imprisonment. With 
this object 1 al-iO went to the Unc Ncuve-dcs-^Iathurins, 
to see .Madame d’Aulimy, a very charitable woman, who, 

II 
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by extraordinary good fortune, was not imprisoned. I 
begged her to devise some means of conveying 200 
francs to Blanclict. Slic undertook to do it, and 
succeeded, Ijy means of one of tiiose travelling hawkers 
who always manage to find their way everywhere. 



CHAPTER IV 


ACROSS I’AniS 

Mgr. dc SaJainon leaves Madame DeUehart's house. — Jits Hostess 
in iJic Ruf <?c — Anex-AWc, Professoral the School 

of Medieine. — A dcplorohlc Compatriot, — 7Vic Jacobin s fitte 
Unen Shirt and good Bordeaux. 

1 HAD been wandering about Paris for ueariy a month, 
always returning to take my rest, and my meals, at 
Madame Dollebart's, when one day her daughter drew 
mo aside, and said •. ‘ rtan 9 ois has been telling Jlamma 
that two men have been to enquire if there were not 
a stranger here . . . but Mamma did not wish you 
to be told.’ I thanked her for her confidence, remark- 
ing that I should profit by it. I said ; ‘ It is one of 
hvo things : cither it is true, and in that case, I ought 
to leave ns quickly as possible ; or it is a lie, which 
would mean that the sers-ants arc tired of my being here. 
Perhaps they fear — and for that matter, not without 
reason — that I may bring suspicion upon their mistress. 

. . . Who knows, if some day or other — ^^vithout in- 
tending any harm— they may not draw attention to 
me, ... in this case too, I ought to leave.’ The nun 
was in despair at having told me, she wa; afraid her 
mother would scold her, nut I made her Esten to reason, 
and the s.ame evening I spoke to Madsme Delicbart, 
who began to raise all sort.s of difficulties in the wav c‘ 
my project, and earnestly entreated me to stay. 

It Impirencd that one of her frie.nd^ was 6r>en£=^ 
the evening there with her husljand. jfavin" 

n> 
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some words of our coiivcrsaiiou, tliey invited me to 
spend tlie niglit at their liouse. 1 accepted gratefully, 
and 1 must add, to the great annoyance of Madame 
Dellebart. 1 left at midnight with my new hosts. 
They went along the boulevard, and then took the 
Faubourg Foisonniere and brouglit me to the Hue de 
Paradis. It was not long before I perceived, however, 
tliat the good lad}' was more afraid than I was. She 
toolv me in with many precautions, and even then 
could not help murmuring, ‘ Oh ! klon Dieu ! we have 
been seen.’ Then she sliowed me to a very small room 
under the roof, where 1 could not close ray eyes all 
niglit, as tliere was a continual noise going on in the 
house. So I wont out very early, without telling any- 
one, and 1 have never scon my hostess again. It is a 
singular tiling, that u]j to this time I had continued to 
spend the night in that very Section of Bondy which 
was persecuting me. 

1 began to wander about Paris. I did not know where 
to go, when as 1 wont along the Rue des Cordeliers near 
the School of kledicine, I saw a young man coming out 
of it, whom I thought I recognised. I was not mistaken. 

He was a priest of my native town,* the son of our 
apothecary, and I had known him in days gone by : his 
name was Aiidin R,ouviere. 

I went up to him, and said : 

‘ I think, sir, I have already met you, somewhere.’ 

He replied : ‘ I am under the same impression with 
regard to you.’ 

‘ May you not be the Abb6 Audin ? ’ 

He interposed quickly ‘Ah, sir, do not use the 
word Abb6. ... I am a .Professor at the School of 
Medicine, and I live in the flat you see there.’ . 

‘ I call myself the same,’ I replied in my turn. 

He begged me, in the most friendly way to go 
upstairs to his rooms. When we were seated, I said ; 

‘ I thought you were Chaplain to the Hospital. 


* Carpentras. 
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‘Yes, indeed r he cxclnimed laugliing heartily, 
‘where are there any Chaplains now? . . . bnt yon, 
yonrself, what are you doing then ? ’ 

‘Yon know I was a conseillcr-clerc of the Parlia- 
ment, and I greatly fear they are trying to arrest me 
just now.’ 

‘Then stay hero with me . . . the devil himself 
would not find yon here I We have only a coneierge, 
who is a regular drunkard . . . here is a key, yon can 
go in and out when you like.’ 

1 took him at his word, and accepted his offer. 

We wore in a fiat almost without furniture. There 
wa.s no servant — man or woman. I said to m 3 ’sclf : 
‘ Come I here is a place where I shall be able to live 
quietly for a long time.’ 

lie showed mo a little room, where I found a straw 
innttrc.ss laid on two miserable benches, with one blanket, 
nothing more. ‘ I shall he very comfortable hero,’ I 
said, lie brought me a largo shoot, which I folded in 
two, and thought myself very happy to have some sort 
of place whore I could lay mj' head. 

However, after I had lain down, I felt the wind 
blowing around mo on every side, and I was frozen nJl 
night, because I had not suflicient covering. 

So I slept ver^' badly. 

But wiiat awakened me altogether was mj’ companion, 
who kept calling out, like a madman, now in Latin, now- 
in French, and starting up in tils bed. 

At seven o'clock, he went out with a great clatter, 
lie reappeared at half p.ist eight, and said : ‘ I have 
just given ni)- lesson.’ Then, noticing that I was half 
dead with cold, he hastened to make me a nice little fire. 

Ho asked if I had slept well. I replied ; ‘ Ah ! how- 
can j-on c.vpect me to sleep in the sad circumstances in 
which I am placed I ’ 

We breakfasted on some walnnt.s. 

Tlicn he went out, and brought back some small fish 
which served for our dinner. 

1 went out. in the evening, when it w-.as dark, to 
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j^Taflnnic Dcllobart, to Icll her of )ny new ahorle. Slie 
I)res^-efl me very much to go and dine with her every 
day, ])ni from motives of prudence, I declined. 

Ivci-urning to the Selu)ol of iMcdicinc, I found my 
young professor entlnisiaslie about. Iiis profession, JJc 
had fallen in love with a niece of Doctor ]^)rtail, who 
did not. know he was a priest, and invited him to 
dinner oni;e a week. He confided to me tljat he thought 
of marrying her. 

‘ Piiit vfiu have forgotten then, tliat. you are a priest? ’ 

‘All!’ he replied, ‘you are .still imbued with those 
prejudices.’ 

‘Do not speak in that way,’ 1 amswered . . . ‘Portail 
will never give vou his niece.’ 

‘ Jhit 1 assure you the doctor lliinks very highly of 
me . . . T dine at his house every Sunday, and a.s for 
the niece, I dote upon her.’ 

I thought to myself: ‘J pity the poor girl, if he 
.should marry her.’ 

I learnt afterwards that matters had gone a long 
way, and he was on the point of having her, hut Doctor 
Portail found ont that he was a priest, and he was 
rejected. 

Thus my time passed quietly, tliongh sadly, and I 
thought m 3 'sclf happy to have this little place of retreat, 
instead of being in prison. 

M}'- host liimsclf cooked our meals, wliich consisted, 
for the most part, of broiled fish, and sometimes of 
a leg of mutton roasted in the oven, with plenty of 
garlic. 

We s])ent the evening playing draughts. He was 
passionately fond of the game, while I knew liardly 
anything about it. However, I won fairly often, and 
he took me for a very good player. I concluded from 
this, that he was not very clever at it 

I thus, let myself be bored for two whole hours, but 
one must make oneself agreeable to one’s host. 

As for the nights, they were all much alike. He 
started and tossed about on his bed, in a strange way. 
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... I tliankcci her most gratefully. 

But in the midst of these perjDetual alternations of 
fear and hope, and the Ihtterness into which I was 
plunged, I had not the consolation of being able to 
aecept the offers of my friends, for that would have 
been to imperil their lives. ‘No, no,’ I replied, ‘there 
is nothing for me but to wander about at random . . . 
and you will see me no more, unless, nerhaf)s, once a 
week, when that is possible.’ AVhen I said this, she 
burst into tears. 

All the same, I consented to stay the night at her 
house, and I left the next morning at break of day. 

However, I had received no news of Madame 
Blanchet, and I did not know to what prison they 
might haA’-e taken her. 

So I went to the Bue Cassette, to find the husband 
of the poor woman, who had helped Blanchet to search 
for me among the corpses at the Abbey, at the time of 
the massacre. He AA^as a Jacobin, and as such, I thought 
he might be able to obtain access to the prison, and 
find out where my faithful servant had been placed. 

When I knocked at the door he was still aslee23. 
He came at once to oj^en it ; he was in his shirt, and 
I noticed that the shirt AA’’as of the finest holland. Yet 
he AA^’as only a jDOor joiner, and besides a regular 
drunkard. His ill-usage had been the cause of his vdfe’s 
death. 

He receh’-ed me cordially, and dressed hastily in 
order to talk to me. He began by offering me some 
refreshment. I answered, that I had not come with 
any thought of eating or drinking, but to obtain news 
of 2 )oor Blanchet, the friend of his late wife. 

He said : ‘ Well, we will talk whilst we haA^e some- 
think to eat ’ ; and the tears came to his eyes. 

I durst not refuse the breakfast he offered me, for 
fear of annoying him, but I was afraid he. would gh^e 
me some bad AAdne, a thing I cannot possibly take in 
the morning. 

So I accepted his meal, and he immediately put on 
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tlie tnlilo ft lilnck hottle — ^wcll corked — it rvfts Bordeaux ! 
. . . then f-omo beef, which looked most appetising. I 
ate more tlian I had o.xpcctcd, and also more than I 
should liavc wished. I found the wine very good, and 
.said to myself, ‘Surely, that shirt and that bottle of 
wine have been stolon.’ 

At last, I explaincfl what had brought me to him. 
When ho heard of Blanchet’s arrest, he began to cry. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ he .said, raising his eyes to licavon ; ‘ She was 
a friend of my poor wife ! . . . only unfortunately 
she was an aristocrat.' 

‘ Aristocrat or no aristocrat,’ 1 replied, ‘ I want you 
to go to all the prisons, and enquire where she is now.' 

Ho promised to do so, and made an appointment to 
meet mo, in the evening, two days later. 

I went away, feeling very happy to think that 
Blanchet would soon have news of mo, and I have 
news of her. 



CirAPTEP. V 

IN TIIK noi.s Die fJOULOfiNE* 

1 he Intcvmnic.io rioce out oj Paris. — 'Pvtasa me, I made a, 
Mistnhe.' — Nlfjlits under the Open Shy. — A Hermit Canon . — 
The Inlerniinein’s Council, M.M. Joli, Le Moyne, and 
Girard, author of the Coinfc do Valniont. 

I WALKED on, absently following the course of the 
Seine, as far as tlie licights wlicrc the Militaiy School 
is situated, and came to the bastions erected on the 
side of the mountain, called the Montague des Bons- 
homines or j\lontagnc de Passy. The warden of the 
bastion said to me very j^olitely : ' Unless you have the 
card of citizensliip, I must ask you to go uj) near the 
barrier of tlie guard-house.’ I thanked him and went 
down a narrow road which passes through the Princess 
de Lamballe’s park. 

I crossed the Rue Basse, and the Rue de rEgiise,t 
and reached La Muette, a Mila belonging to the King, 
without having any fixed purpose. 

Then it occurred to me that the elder Madame 
Pasquier and her children, used to live in a flat hard 
by, where, some time before, I had given the nuptial 
blessing, in their presence, to the eldest son who was 
marrying a widow, ]\Iadame de Rochefort.| 


* As is •well-loio'wii, the Bois de Boulogne only became a park under 
the First Empire. It was previously a real wood, even a forest. 
t Bue Berton and Rue de I’Annonciation. 

t M. Pasquier mentions this, and adds that the Abbe de Salamon gave 
the necessary dispensations required on account of the degree of relation- 
ship already existing between M. Pasquier and the lady. He says, the 
Abbe had secretly received from Rome the powers of the mmciature. 
Memoires du Chancelier Pasquier, vol. i, ch. iv, p. 90. — Tr. 
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In the Bois de Boulogne 


I went there nt once, but was rauoli surprised to 
find a sentinel at the dooi, who called out * What do 
jouwaut’’ I turned hack, answering quickly ‘Excuse 
me, I iiindo a mistake ’ 

Ihcn I began to wander through the Bois do 
Boulogne, to find a suitable place where I could pass 
the night 1 found nothing better than the kiosk, 
where the people of Autcuil come on the Sunday to 
dance I rotiiriicd in the eacning, when there were no 
longer an) lights in thewnndows of the house of the 
foiest ranger, w liioli w as close by I slept on the planks, 
ha\ iiig first spread a little straw that I found in the 
pisturcs, and which, no doubt, had been brought bj 
the people, who came with the cows, so that the) 
might sit on it 

I slept there, but a aery broken sleep Once, I 
awoke with a start, thinking I might bo discovered in 
this liospitablo shelter 

Later, I found a coiiaenioiit place beside the Ahlla 
Bagatelle, aery near the Pyramid, and not far from 
' Jladrid,’ where I had often been when M. do Rosambo 
hied there This was, in fact, the reason why I chose 
the Bois de Boulogne, in piefcrcuce to the other woods 
near Pans I w as already familmr w itli nearly ca cry 
turn in it 


The next day, I returned toMadame Dellebart, who 
melted into tears w hen she heard how I had passed the 
night She aa anted to keep me the aaholc of that day% 
and ea eii all night I accepted her inantation, in order 
to 1)0 more aaathin reach of ray Jacobin, the next 


niormiig 

Accordingly, at the hour fixed, I was nt the 
appointed place He told me that Blanchet had not 
left the Cona cut ‘ dcs Anglniscs ’ in the Rue dcs Possds 
Saint A ictor He al«o assured me that he had reconi 
mended her to the warder of the prison, and had asked 
him to ■mpply her with -map and coal 

I went nut of Pans, hnppv at the ncivs, and made 
my waa to bamt Cloud, intending to take a little 
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iiourislimciit — for T was very hungry — at one of the 
wrcteherl inns of tlic wllagc. 

] slept that night under the arch of a bridge, on 
some straw left by the washerwomen. 

In the evening of the fourtli day, I returned to 
J\Imc. Dcllebart. She had ])ecn very anxious about 
me, and when she saw me come in with a dejected air, 
and with a long untrimmed beard, she could not repress 
her feelings, and melted into tears. I told her how I 
had passed my time since my last visit, and what I had 
learned about Blanchct. She promised to send Francois, 
on the following day, to take her some sugar, coffee, 
and even monev, in case she should need it. I told 
her tliat T did not think she would be in any difficulty 
as regards money, for when I left, I had given her 
1500 francs in assignats and 25 louis in gold. I learned 
afterwards that the Section dc Bondy had taken the 
1500 francs from her, but had not found the gold, which 
she liad concealed under her clothing. 

I left i\Imc. Dellebart the same evening, in spite of 
her entreaties, promising to spend the day — from early 
morning until evening — vdth her every Tuesday. It 
was only on this condition that she would let me go. 
She gave me a bottle of Malaga, and filled my pockets 
with bread. 

I purposely left very late. I did not vdsh to reach 
the barrier until the time when the washerwomen were 
going out of Paris. As I was wearing a carmagnole, 

1 passed for one of their men, and walked through 
safely after them, without being asked for my card of 
citizenship. I should have been greatly perplexed how 
to present it, for I had not one. 

I continued to employ the same exjDedient for 
getting out of Paris, and it always succeeded. 


* A style of dress mucli ■worn by the revolutionaries ; apparently it 
consisted of a short close-fitting jacket and trousers of the same material. 
M. Pasquier thus describes it ; — ' Une carmagnole, e’est dire une veste 
courte et nn pantalon de meme 4toffe. Cette 6toffe, telle que je la portais, 
etait des plus communes en gros molleton brun fonce a long polls. 
Mdvioires du Chancelier Pasquier, vol. i, ch. v, p. 99. — Tr. 
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Tlint evening, I reUimcd to tlie kiosk of Autouil 
where, not fimling my straw, I lay down on a heal) of 
ilcail leaves. It rained during the night, but I was 
not greatly inconvenienced. 

The nc.\t day, I went to walk in the wood of Jloudon. 
The weather was fine. In the course of my walk, I mot 
a man collecting herbs. I entered into conversation 
with him, and was not long in finding out that he was 
disguised. I asked him if he lived near Paris, He 
reinicd : ‘Yes . . . only' I am like the AYandering Jew 
... I am not exactly liable to arrest, but I prefer to 
bo outside Paris, rather than inside. ... I have a room 
at Pas-sy ... 1 wander about this wood all day long 
colleeting herbs, and I have just begun. ... In this 
way 1 go over more than si.x leagues a day, and I have 
nothing to cat until I return to Passy in the evening.’ 
As his conridenco in mo gradually increased — honourable 
men soon rccogiii.so one another — ho told mo that his 
nniiio was Joli, he had been a Canon of St Genevieve 
and tutor to M.JI. do Jli-grigny. lie was extremely 
witty, talked well on every subject, and cspcoially 
delighted in talking polities. 

As for me, at first, I only gave him half confidences, 
but, after I had jiut him to the proof, I told him who I 
was, and from that time lie always treated me with 
great respect. 

AVc were nearly always together, and I consulted 
him about various matters. 

I am accustoincd, indeed, to distrust my own 
strength and light to disentangle aifairs, and I like to 
take couiibel. So doubt, 1 readily sec if the advice 
given me bo good or bad, but, all the same, it cleats my 
thoughts. 

After .some days, Jl. Joli and I had a long talk about 
crele^in.stical aifairs. He, also, recommended certain 
litie^t.®, and even widicd to introduce .«omc of them 
to me. lJut I dcelincd, and contented myself with 
giving him the disiiensatioiis be askol for, on their 
behalf. 
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I also gave him decisions with regard to certain cases 
of conscience, and the validity of certain marriages,"^' 
Stni, I could not refuse to see M. Le Moyne, Vicar- 
General of Chalons, and a relative of M. Thierry, the 
First Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the King, I 
already knew M. Le Moyne by reputation, as a wise 
man of great merit, and one who might be useful to me, 
I formed a little Council of these two gentlemen and 
the Abb6 Girard, author of the Comte de Valmont, of 
whom I shall speak presently. 

Entrusted by the Pope, as I have said, with all the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom ; holding within my 
hands, so to speak, the plentitude of his power, I had 
the greatest need of help, and I have always congrat- 
ulated myself on having given my confidence to these 
gentlemen, for they were excellent counsellors. 

We met together, when necessary,. in some corner of 
the Bois de Boulogne, or of the neighbouring woods, and 
sometimes even in the Abb6 Le Moyne’s rooms. 

Thus, God the Sovereign Master of all, provides the 
means to serve Him, even in the most difficult times ; 
and thus, too, it may be that religion was better attended 
to during this dangerous epoch, than it is now. 


* One of the most complicated questions of Canon Law at the time. 
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snr.KiNo A Ri:sTiKCi-i'LAcn 

The Decree agaimt the NoUcs. — The Jntcrnuneio goes tn search 
oj a Lodging. — The Intruded Ciin^ of Passy. — The Descrip- 
non of Mile. Girard. — Madame OraiuUn's Attic. — to 
Madame Dellehart, and sad Petum. — jI dreadful Mother and 
ehartning Daughter. — A tcorthy lIair-drc88cr.~^A Lady of 
Avignon : La Marquise d'Eutelz. — An Alarm. 

Foil three inontUs I had thus led a wauderiiig life, 
homeless, living solely on potatoes. I kept a supply of 
them with a poor old heggar woman of Foulogno, and 
she always had some for me ready cooked, in place of 
bread, which 1 was entirely without, being unable to go 
to a baker’s without the card of citizenship. Every 
Tuesday, according to my promise, I went to see 
Jladamo Dellcbart. I arrived at dami, and rested until 
she was dressed. .<Vs before, we breakfasted together, 
her daughter and I, in mj' room, with c.xcellent coffee 
a la creme, which was brought up to us. 

However, the horrors of the revolutionaries con- 
tinued to increase, the decree* which drove all the 
nobles out of Paris was carried, and I resolved to keep 
ill still closer concealment. 

Accordingly, I told Jladainc Dellcbart that I should 
not come back any more. The news plunged her into 
desp.air, and we took an affectionate leave of one another, 
i\ ceiling, ns if we were never to meet again. 

1 had come to the end of my assigiTats. Moreover, 

IClL.li'm’lS’i “ Ilia lIcci-M s-M ,,15301 «= 
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the banker, Caccia, as I have already said, had refused 
to eash me a cheque for three hundred Eoman crowns. 
It would, however, have been to his interest to put into 
circulation in this way an enormous sum in assignats, 
but he said he should be obliged to enter my aclmow- 
ledgcmcnt in his books, and would thus expose himself to 
the guillotine. His excuse was a good one ; but, as we 
are always inclined to pass a severe judgment on others, 
I attributed his refusal to ill-will; and later, I com- 
plained of it, and he lost the advantage of being banker 
to the Court of Eomc. 

I should add, however, that he might easily have 
given me some ready money, as I begged him to do. 
He refused, and this led me to doubt the sincerity of 
his purpose. 

I was, therefore, in a very critical position, not 
having a halfpenny, and not daring to let any one know 
my dilliculty, not even Madame Dellebart, who had 
frequently offered me assistance. 

The fact is, I have always acted on the principle 
never to borrow money from my friends, nor even to 
let them know my needs. Happily, I still had some 
potatoes left, and I ate them sjparingly to make them 
last the longer. 

At length, I grew weary of this wandering hfe, 
and these nights in the open air, during which I was 
sometimes exposed to the rain, and always to the cold. 

Speaking of the cold, however, I must admit that I 
never suffered much from it, although my circulation is 
not good. The truth is, I was clad in a carmagnole of 
very thick material. Outwardly, it looked like camlet, 
but it was lined throughout — sleeves included — with 
fine, and extremely warm, fur. My justaucorps was 
the same. Lastly, I had trousers of the same kind, 
with warm socks on my feet, and shoes which at first 
were very uncomfortable when I walked, but to which 
I soon grew accustomed. 

I asked M. Joli, if the people in Passy were very 
ill-affected, and how things were managed in that 
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village. He answered: * They arc much the same ns 
cvcrpvlicrc else. . . . Jlorcovcr, they terrorize the in- 
habitants by coming from time to time to seize persons 
in their houses, and I know of two who lost their 
lives in that way. . . . TIic Revolutionary Committee 
is ill-aflcctcd ... it is composed of working quarry- 
men.* . . . However, the municipality, although patriotic, 
is not fond of arrests, and no one may be arrested 
without their being informed. So once the meeting 
of the municipality is over, there is nothing to fear. 
They meet every evening, and hold their sitting until 
there is no more for them to do. . . . There is a 
lanlcrn placed at the door of the ball ; when the 
light is extinguished, it is a sign that they have 
separnled.’ 

All tlicso details suggested to me the idea of having, 
if])ossiblc, a room at Rassy to which I could retire. I 
said to myself: ‘At least I could rest there when the 
Committee is not sitting.’ But I did not breathe a 
word of thi.s idea to ^I. Joli. 

I remembered that — when I went to Passy in 1793, 
to marry M. Pns(|uicr, now Prefect of Police,! at the 
house of his parents, wlio Imd taken refuge there — 
Hndamc Pnsqiiicr (the mother), a very good and 
pious woman, iiicntioncd it to an old maid, also very 
j)iou8, Mile. Girard, sister of tlic Abb6 Girard, author 
of the Comte dc Vahnont. She said: ‘The Pope’s 
Intormiucio is coming on such a day.’ Jlllc. Girard 
eagerly came to see me, and even asked my advice on 
some ecclesiastical matter. ]}ut I have so little curiosity, 
and am so little inclined to talk, that it never occurred 
tu me to ask her name or rank, so that I was entirely 
in the dark alwut them. 

Still, as I made my way to Passy, I said to myself: 
* If I only knew tlic name of that woman whom 1 met 


* Tl-'n* iiMT trmr in the celchtx'urJinixl of TnoM 

» r lh»n **jtl 

t Tlui n wlj* of ir« »!n''h approxi'ji-M^lj 

tr.'^ of 
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at Madame rasc[iner’s, 1 am sure ylie would liel]) me . . . 
those pious ladies arc full of resources. . . 

I went into Vassy determined to begin my search. 
I passed through part of the (Ij'ande h,ue, then i.ook 
the Hue dc TEglise and found myself at the beginniug 
of the Rue Basse. As 1 Avas turuing to the left, 1 .saw 
a rather .shabbily dressed man c.oming towarcls me, 
whom 1 took to be an ecclesiastic. 1 was not mistaken. 
ITe was the of the ]Aari.s]i. 1 went forward 

and bowed, saying : ‘ J venture to ask you, Sir, a strange 
question, but, a.s you belong to Ras.sy, 1 am sure you 
will be able to give me the information. ... 1 am loih- 
ing for a lady, elderly, .slightly hunchbacked, very thin, 
little, very ugly, with a yellow c.omplexiou and . . . 
very pious.’ 

lie rc])licd : ‘ You could not have made a more lucky 
hit. I am tlio parish priest, and the lady you are 
looking for is Mile. Girard ; this is the very hou.sc 
where .she lives.’ 1 thanked him, and without, fin’ther 
complimciiks, f wont and kj) 0 (hed att])o door ho pointed 
out. Tlio .servjint o])cnod it, and 1 asked for Mile. 
Girard. I Avas told that .she aauis out, but that M. 
I’Abbd, her brother was in. I asked to bo shoAVu in. 
The Abb6, timid by nature, but more so on tin’s occasion, 
on account of the times in Avhich we aatj’c living, seemed 
quite taken aback, Avhen ho saAA’’ a man come in, dressed 
as T was. T need not say that .1 had not giA'^cn ni}'’ 
name. Pic confined In’msclf to saying that his sister 
was out, and he did not know when she AA^ould be back. 

I was about to rid him of my presence, when Mile. 
Girard suddenly returned. In spite of my di, sgui.se, 
she recognised me at once, and I’cecived me Avith much 
respect and kindness. Seeing thi.s, the Abbti Girard, 
although he did not knoAV anything more about me — for 
his sister had not paused to tell him who 1 Ava,s — 
hastened to apologise. 


* Our6 ini, TUB — Tiio prioBl, 'wlio had noon intrudr.il inl,o pnriHli, in 
place ol the Our6 who had rofuHod t.o lalco the Oal,h forhidden l)y l.lie l’()i)0. 
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JIllc. Girard kept repeating : ‘ How glad I am to 
see) on! What can I do for you 

1 took good care not to tell her, at once, of my cruel 
position ; 1 should have fnghtened her, for m those 
days, a man fljingfrom reroluUonary /usticc was an 
object of terror. 

I merely said ‘ You know n ho I am . the nobles 
are expelled from Paris, and 1 am afraid of being 
arrested. ... I should like to find a room — a room of 
any kind, if only a gariet — to n Inch I might retire ’ 

‘I mil gladlj try to find you one,’ she ansnered, 
‘but first you mil dine mth us . . . Aftcraards we 
nil! busy oursclacs in the matter ’ 

At two o’clock precisely, dinner a as served ; it a as 
fnigal, hut a hat there a ns, a as good. I remember 
cspocially an e.vcollcnt turkey pic, of a Inch the Abb6 
Girard had already partaken. 

In short, a o had a good dinner, and sat a long time 
over it, but I a ns far from cheerful, and felt a little 
annoyed that Mile Girard aas m no hurry to go and 
look for my room. 

At last, she rose and said ‘ Noa' I am going to do 
your errand.' An hour later, she retuined delighted, 
and s,aid: ‘1 baic only been able to find a a retched 
room for you, a kind of attic, exposed to every aind, 
for there arc only a iiidoa frames, a ithout gln.s3 The 
arriial of the nobles has niadc apartments scry scarce, 
and extremely dear. . . . They a ill charge you two 
hundred francs a month. . . . Only, if you arc 
imcomfort.ablc there, at least you a ill be safe. . . . The 
landlady of the house, a notorious gossip, is mnmed to 
a municipal oflicer, a grc,it p-atriot, othermse not at all 
a liad man . . . He is x cry keen about money, and it 
a ill 1)0 neccs'ary to jviy in ads ance ' 

1 thanked Ml'e Giranl aannly I aas so glad to 
have found a place, aherc I could lay my head 1 It aa.s 
only the promise of ixi} incut in ndxanco, that troubled 
me a little, for, ns 1 base s-aid, during the last month I 
had not hail a haUjanny in mj jiocktt 
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But I paid with audacity, and said : ‘ I agree to all 
the terms . . . only let us go and see the room.’ And, 
at once, taking leave of the Abbe Girard, I set off with 
his sister to the house of Madame Gran din, my new 
landlady. 

I found a woman, fairly polite, but a gossip to the 
last degree. She began by posing to me as an 
aristocrate ; she might have spared herself the trouble, 
for I made no reply to her advances. 

The room selected for me was above the fourth 
storey, and could only be reached by a wooden ladder. 

Mthough I was prepared to find a poor room, my 
heart sank when I saw where I was to lodge. It had 
no ceiling, but only the rafters. For bed, there were 
three planks on two tressles, with a wretched palliasse, 
and a very hard mattress, and the rest of the furniture 
consisted of a miserable wooden table and two straw- 
seated chairs. 

However, I met my ill-luck bravely, and said 
laughing : ‘I am really very well satisfied, I will 
come to-morrow evening about eight o’clock.’ As we 
were going downstairs, Mme. Grandin said : ‘ I forgot 
to ask you, sir, to bring some sheets ... as for the 
payment in advance, I shall not require it from you, as 
Mile. Girard knows you.’ 

Once more, I had had a narrow escape, not having 
any money; but, without betraying any embarrass- 
ment, I said in an easy tone : ‘ Very well then, 
to-morrow ! ’ 

Then I took leave of Mile. Girard, resolved to 
return at once to Paris, to inform Madame Dellebart 
of all that had taken place, as I had not seen her for 
some time. 

I reached her house at eight o’clock at night. She 
was so overjoyed and surprised to see me that she 
fainted. Her daughter, too, had a nervous attack, 
but that was from fear. She was somewhat of a 
coward, and not at all like her mother. Madame 
Dellebart was delighted to hear that I had taken 
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a roraii it ‘OIi> so much thr hdlii I' slU' 

said ‘nm ViU no longer live lik( n wihl IiiubI, 
3011,’thcTO^. of 

She Ira ert-mr runght for me, and wo rat liji, IIH 
usual until r— > i ar* after midnight she hii>l 1 ' id 
her dnud-'cr to re-a s* ten o’elock I related to In 1 
at Icncti huv- 1 lad lived since ic pirUd \V( 
spent the nent uav together, and without my asking 
her for anrtime 'sh' sud ‘Xow you Inve a phwx 
of shelter," 1 tjionia H:* to protide you with (vory- 
thiu" ton ne'd. -io urdmglj, she gave mo shifts, 
tow^s two Hums that tad hclongod to licr lati 
husband, come enjund oofTeo, some sugar, two iirfk 
ties and a Inttle m' htaosa wine She madf Ihi in 
all into a gold rnn parcel which she wanted PraiiyoM 
to carrj f"" tmo ur J iefus< d. 

It rai zi w- 'r-r 3 jet off, with this nthci )i' ivy 
parcel, frc. lie lu" Sunte-Apdlme near the I'oi-tf 
bt jiartm, t <w a ho'ey, 

I wa «o I tefe ai 1 r t •'73A to earr^ mg a pans 1 , that 
1 was ohligrf to stop at alroo"t every sC]), Pi jiiit 
It now on m) shoulders, nov under my Ji ft ami, now 
nrder mv nght. Before I had rcaihed the Phiof ili 
Loa.^ X\ ,* 1 was bathed in perspiration 

I rnide my way along the boinc by Clniillot, and 
pas-ed the bamer, without even nolif itig it J ought 

then to have turned to the nght, on tin /id' ol tin 
Montague des Bous liommcs , hut I was v dking alon/ 
in a dream, tlmikiug of my sad phglit, and fh< 
wcccssitj of appeanug cheerful, while 1 v as Inokm 
hearted, mid without even a penny m my p/int- j;/ 
a wutvl, 1 was ahsent minded, and 1 went stiaight on 
It was rmmiig, and the night 1 a trn i]trp 

lies nf n,iR mnn am rhsi/OI afpi / m 
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More than once, I nearly pij e' - , 1,1, 

m the mud, with my patwL ” ' ^ 
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no\V(;v<;r, wlicn ( n;aclic<l (,he slcpH of tlic Poiiit- 
dti-.]()ur. I saw (hat. j had iny'wnj, 

lo»rt»uiat<‘]v, a laimdry-nian was j)aHsing at tlio 
nioinniit, f calkal to him: ‘Am J very far from 
I’assy'^’ 

‘My word! You have iiassed it lon^ airo. . . . 
(Jo baek the wu)' you eame, until you <*onie to the 
lamp . . . there, you talo; the road to tin; hjft, which 
will hriiije; ymi to the .MontnLiue de.s ifons-homme.s.' 

1 wa.s HU much (axhausled, tliat when f found ] liad 
still half a league further to go, 1 broke dov,‘n, and 
wej)f- hot tears. 

At last. \ reached ^ladaiue (Jraiidiu’s house. It 
was after eleve.u, and I had been walking, laden with 
my parcel, .since eight o clock, 

1 found my hostess in a very bad temjicr. ‘It 
is not the way to keej) pco])}e waiting as you do. . . . 
You come to my house like a beggar . . . all be- 
draggled. ... A carriage is not so very clear in these 
parts, especially when one has a parcel.’ 

I did not utter a word. 1 ejuite understood that 
my arrival at this late hour, and in siicli a garb, would 
give tliis woman a bad im])ression of me. 

But licr dauglitcr, wlio was nineteen, and who 
afterwards showed me much syiupathy, took my part : 

‘ IIow you do treat this man,’ she said to her mother, 

‘ He seems to jnc more deserving of pity. • • • Bather 
let him warm himself, and ofier him something to eat.’ 

‘ I thank you witli all my lieart,’ I answered grate- 
fully ... ‘ I do not require anything. . . . Only beg 
your mother to let me be sliown to my room.’ She 
then turned to the servant, and I heard her say : 

‘ Show him to his room, and make his bed . . . 
perhaps lie is some poor emigre in disguise.’ Our 
conversation ended there, and following the servant, 

I went upstairs, and was soon in bed. 

I did not sleep much, and arose early. 

As I crossed the hall below to go out, I found 
the girl again. She was tall, with very fine eyes, 
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but mtlicr a coM expression. Seizing tlie opportunity, 

1 said ; ‘ I am glad to avail myself of the moment 
when you arc alone, to tell you bow much I have 
been touclicd by tbe marks of sympathy you sboived 
me last uigbt.? I bog you to iniluence your motber iu 
my favo\ir,and tell ber 1 will return in very good time this 
cveidng, and more respectably dressed than yesterday.’ 

As i was going out, I noticed a bnirdressor’s shop 
close by, and wont in. They sbaved me, and powdered 
my bair a little ; 1 bad put on a clean tie that morning 
— in short 1 looked a respectable man. 

'When 1 nent into tlic shop, I liad forgotten that 
1 bad not a balfpenny in my purse, and I only 
remembered it when my toilet was finisbed. 

‘Ab! Mon Dicul’ I exclaimed, ‘I bavo forgotten 
my purse . . . but wait a moment, I live close by at 
Madame Graudin’s, 1 will nm across.’ 

‘ No, no. Sir, do not take that trouble,’ said the 
bairdreisser, ‘it will do another time when you are 
passing.’ 

’I'bat day I went to the village of Nouilly, and 
tbcu on to Courbovoie. As 1 was passing tbe Clifiteau 
of Madrid, I was agreeably surprised to meet one of my 
best friends, the Jlarcbioness d’Eutclx, wiio was from 
Avignon. Her family name was do Graveson, and 
she was tbe dangbter of the Countc.ss de Vogn6. 

She bad taken refuge at Ncuilly at tbe time of 
the decree against the nobles. She was very glad to 
sec me, the more so, as she bcrsclf was leading a rather 
lonely life. Her husband was away as General in 
command of the array of tbe Republic. She actiinlly 
wi'-bwl me to take up in)’ abode at her boase. I 
declined firmly, but regretfully. It was well for me 
1 did so, for I leanicd soon afterwards that the 
Couimittce of General S.afcty bad caused all the nobles 
at Nenilly to lie arre-ted. 

1 could not, however, refuse to dine with ber, and 
only left a little before dark, in onlcr to return to 
Mad line Graudin’f-. 
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Tlii.s iiinc, my liostcss was in a very good Jiimiour. 
Slie invited nic to warm m)^sc]f, and even to take some 
rcfrcslimcnt, 

‘ No thank yon, j\Iadanic,’ J I'cplied, then broaching 
tlic delicate subject, I continued : ‘ I Ijave ]iot foigottcn 
tliat I ought to pay in advance . . . only I should 
like the citizen ’ — that was her husband — ‘ to be here 
to give me a receipt.’ 

‘ Oh ! Oh ! ’ said Madame Grandin, ‘ the citizen is 
not at hand to come ... he is at the Commune, 
drinking and enjoying himself with the ragazze . . . 
but you can pay when you like.’ 

At these words, I hastened to bid her good-night, 
and went to bed. 

Still, the absolute want of money was a great 
trouble to me. 1 was afraid that if I did not 23ay 
what I had promised, I .should be taken for an 
impostor. 

The next day, I went to the Abbe Gii’ard’s liouse, 
to call and thank his sister. 

She said : ‘ hJadamc Grandin likes you very much, 
but she comjDlains that you arc so unsociable, and 
that she never sees you, except when you arc passing 
through the house. ... It would jdcase her if you 
would remain in the dravdng-room in the evenings.’ 

‘ Very well ! ’ I answered, ‘ I will not fail to do so.’ 
All the same, I had quite made up my mind to do 
nothing of the kind. • For, I repeat, Madame Grandin 
was a great gossip), and one of the most irritable of 
women. It was enough for me that MUe. Girard 
should have told her that I was a priest. 

However, I kept my j)romise for that evening, and 
remained for some time in Madame Grandin’s sitting- 
room. 

Her daughter was very pleasant. She told me that 
she had recommended me to her father, although I 
had never seen him ; she had added that it would be 
a great grief to her if any harm came to me at their 
house. Her father had told her not to be uneasy, 
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timt iicoplc \ lio lodged nt liis hou'ic — ho might ha\ c 
added, cspeeinll} if tlit} pi) iicll — run no rish 

Jlndame Gnindm asked me Iioii I liked m) loom 
‘Kot ler) much,’ I lephed, ‘but one must he satisfied 
with wliat one can got' 

‘AVell,’ she s.iid, douhtlcss rather ashamed of 
ha\ nig made mo pa) so higlil) for such a garret, ‘ You 
shall liaic the lirst room that falls laeaiit on the 
third floor, at the same puce Then continuing, in a 
ni)6terious tone ‘IVc had an alanii last night 
The I'ciolutionar) Committee were making a search, 
cspeciall) nt the Ohfitcau of La JIuette Jly husband, 
lus a municipal ofliecr, was obliged to take pait in it 
'llio) wanted to search our house, hut Grandiii showed 
them his tri colour scarf, and exclaimed that he would 
not allow nil) one to go into bis house The) are 
searching for an Abbt, who is a noble, and fonnorl) 
held an appoiutnicnt at the Palais ’ 

As I listened to Madame Grandin, I said to in) self, 

‘ Ah 1 It IS for me, the) are searching I am lost,' and 
1 asked her if his n ime had been mentioned, and if ho 
had been found 

‘ No, hnppil) he has not,’ she raplied 
I had not the smallest wish to sleep in my room 
that night, and I left the hou'ic as qiiickl) as I could, 
iiicrcl) le-kiiig Mndnino Grandm for a key She gate 
me one nt once, and added besides, that hci house was 
nei er shut up, on account of the great number of lodgers. 
This time, I spent a terrible night A'^er) anxious, 
on accoiiiit of what I had hc.ird, I did not go to bed, 
hut went at once to the crosswa)s of Alorteinart at the 
1 onicr of the w ood, to see if the lamp of the Municipality 
Were still bummg It was burning, nor was it ex 
tmguished until five o’clock in the morning 
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A WEEK OF ACCIDENTS 

Do you knoio an old icovian named Marianne ? — Citizen Gmndin. 
— Monsieur de la Feuillade. — The Intermincio does his own 
cooking, and holds his Coivncil in the thickets of the Bois de 
Boulogne. — A botanical walk among the pupils of M. de 
Jussieu in the Bois de Meudon. — M. Collet, former President 
at San Domingo. — Blanchet's xoitty reply to Madame de la 
Rochefoucaidd. — A rascal of a Gh'ocer’s Assistant. — The 
Thunder-bolt. 

Still, tlie absolute want of money in wbicli I found 
myself, was a real torment to me. HajDpily, I bad 
informed my .Swiss correspondent, who lived at St 
Maurice in the Valais, that the banker, Caccia, had 
refused to let me have any money, and that I was in a 
position of the greatest difficulty. In reply, he told me 
to go from time to time to see his old nurse, whose 
address he gave me. 

She was a certain Marianne, seventy-five years of 
age, a good woman, entirely devoted to God. She lived 
near the Rue Bertin-Por6e, in a narrow street near the 
Place de Gr^ve, but he had forgotten to tell me the 
number, or else it had escaped my memory. 

As it was still early, and a wet day, I thought I could 
do nothing better than go in search of this good woman. 

It took me a long time to find the street ; but, when 
I had succeeded, it was quite another matter to find the 
house. To each enquiry : ‘ Do you happen to know an 
old woman named Marianne?’ I was invariably 
answered: ‘No, we do not know her.’ At last, I took 

138 
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the course of entering the houses and going up to every 
storey. 

Then, ns usually happens wlien we look for anything 
among a number, I only found my old woman after 
having gone np all the stair-eases, one after another, 
until T was e.vhausted. 

I came eventually to the last house but tbree, on the 
right-hand side. It was closed by a wooden door in the 
garden-wall. I believe I went up to the fifth floor and 
then found myself in front of two worm-eaten doors, 
almost touching each other. Mechanically I knocked 
at the first. An old woman came to open it. I asked 
if it were she who was called Marianne. She answered : 
■ Yc.s,’ and, after looking earnestly at mo, she said : 
‘ Como in.’ Then she went quickly up to an old sidc- 
boarxl, opened a drawer, and drew out a largo letter 
which she gave me. I asked her if she were in need of 
anything, and she answered that she was not. 

Tlion 1 thanked her, and ran at once to Madame 
Dellobart’s in order that I might not go out of Paris 
before night-fall. The fact was, 1 found it easier to 
come in than to go out. 

I found JImo Dellebart ill. Jly presence seemed to 
do her good, and she enjoyed listening to the account 
of my lntc.st adventures. 

1 opened my letter at her hou.^c. It contained two 
aivsignats for a thoufsmd francs each. I thanked 
Providence, Who did not forsake mo, and now, my one 
wish wa-s to return to Passy, and pay Jladame Gmndin. 

After a hearty dinner. 1 took my way home at night- 
fall. When Madame Grandin saw me, she said; ‘Wclmvc 
Itecn anxious alwut you ; it is two days since we saa* you.’ 

‘That i.s true, Madame,’ 1 replied, ‘but I had 
husines.s in Paris, and I have been there. . . . Perhaps,' 
I added, ‘ you were also anxious about your money. . . 
here it is,’ and I threw dorrii two n.ssignnts of a hundred 
francs on the table. 

■lust at this moment, M. Gmndin came in. lie nas 
a burly man. blunt, and rather co.irse in manner. 
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‘ All ! H i.s you, Citizen,’ lie said. ‘ 1 am sorry not to 
have .seen you before. ... 1 am so bu.sy at the 
Commune, that 1 liavc not a moment. ... By the 
yoii have been .some days at my house, I must 
present you lo tlic Commune; we will go there to-morrow 
evening.’ 

1 was ovcrwlielmcd by this news, 

I knew well that everyliody was obliged to present 
himself, and .diow his card of citizenship, but I thought 
Mile G irard had procured my exemption. 

Talvcn by surprise, I answered that I was very tired, 
and, besides, my paper.s were in Paris ; in sliort I asked 
for two days. 

I left the house immediately, and went to com- 
plain to hllle Girard. I .said : ‘ I only agreed to pay two 
hundred francs a month, on the undcr.standing that I 
should find myself free from all persecutions. ... If it 
is not so, I will go away, and am sorry I have paid my 
two hundi-ed francs.' 

hDle Girard tried to rea.ssure me. ‘Do not be 
uneasy,’ she said, ‘ I will arrange aU that.’ And, in 
fact, the matter was never referred to a^ain. 

In cousecjueuce of the decree against the nobles, 
a great number of persons had taken refuge in Passy. 
This brought with it some anxiety for me, as I ran 
a greater risk of being recognised. So I determined 
never to show myself in the village during the daytime, 
and to return only at night, after I had seen that the 
lamj) of the hlunicijjal Council was out. 

I had not yet reached the end of my troubles. 

Madame Grandin, who had a keen eye to her own 
interest, forgot altogether that she had promised me 
a better room, at the same jirice. One day she even 
went so far as to remark : ‘ It is very annoying that 

I have let you my garret ; I could get three hundred 
francs for it now’ — ^And, as I did not answer, she 
added : ‘ Besides you are very fortunate . . . you are 

not obliged to have your name entered at the Commune, 
like the other nobles, and to attend there every evening 
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nt 'c\cn o’clock, kecousc you came here before the 
decree ’ 

‘ But u ho told you, Madame, that 1 u as a noble * ’ 

‘ No one told me, but I guess it from seeing you 
under jour coai-se garments, you have manners that 
betraj you ’ 

‘Ihcn, I beg you to keep your suspicions to your 
self,' I ansuered Her daughter, who had noticed that 
her motlicis remark had embarrassed me, interposed 
nt once ‘'\^^lat docs it matter to you. Mamma, 
wliethci the gentleman be noble or not* Take 

care joii do not saj anj thing about it to Papa 
You know ho dislikes the nobles, and is alwaj's 
qtinrrelhiig with M do la rcuillnde ’ 

JI do la rciiillado, in fact, occupied a room in the 
saiuo house, hut I liad avoided meeting him He had 
a w orthj follow for a scrv ant, who used to w atoh for 
the moment when I was alone in my garret Ihen 
ho would come to ask if I wanted anj thing And 
) ct, ho did not know mo at all 

How ev or, I missed iiij soup v cry much So I got 
a verj small stove and a little saucepan, which I earned 
fastened together by the handle I bought what I 
needed, salaci, carrots, celcrj , and all kinds of v egetahles, 
from the niaikct w omen w ho came through the nllago 
with their baskets 'riicii, when in anj’ of the districts 
1 passed through, I saw butter being distnhuted, I 
joined the queue, and received half a quarter, or even 
a whole quarter of a iiouiid Sometimes, too, after 
waiting for more than an hour, I retiimcd empty 
handed 

1 hen, I used to settle mj self in a remote part of 
the Bois, I lighted a fire with a steel and some small 
stwks, 1 cooked all these things together, and, nt no 
great i xpeiise, nij soup was cvcellciit 

Onlv three jears ago, some one broke my stove, 
and I was verv sorrv almut it As for the saucepan, 
I have it still, the handle oiilj is wanting I,ntcr, 
when 1 was more five 1 lioiight a small eniet for oil. 
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‘ihrit I luifilti hriVf MJinf* a disli I am vary 

of; I i rr.'i‘-tsr<* thi‘- aKo. Titf-a j,Wf) ohjpot^^ 
n‘inin<l iit** f»f my nnrl tia- flihtro^s ini 

v.*hii'}i i h.'ai f'sH^-n, ami I hay piova ta, juf-, Utat iiinn 
«i'»- jii.t r«-tjii{rf much iri nr^iar {■o live. 

I jli<l Tint, ho'vvai, tha yrava timt 

hu'i haan rntru ia/l to nia. i'hom tiim* !»» titm* I ralli'd 
my Httlr (’(ftiJiaij to;f<-lln r. v.iiiali tiov/ aon>-i.~{ar| only 
of ilia Ahla'--^ La .Moyna atul I Jin lona.*r aallfaj 

M. .Io}i So is, Alslitaif-’n lu* htni yraaS taiant, ha Inn) 
not n SliopimAi mavt<-ry of aarjf^ia'.sicn) muStara; iiiora- 
ovar, ha v.'n’- to(> ‘•aimhi-iia. ami for Jiiy part. I raily 
v;nnt>‘'l nmtn! Shaolojyv; a.mi hi'-Sly, 1 Aid not, wi^li tlmt 
u'a ‘^honM ha Smo riinnaiom-. Still, I aoimiiliari him 
oaa;a;jonrijly. 

Oiia Any Nvlian I v.‘n<^ in tin* Lois Ao ManAon, I mat 
M. A«' Am^'-iau with all lii^' pnpiL, amonfr whom thaiv 
Ware avail *oun* woman. I lollowaA him. ILtenaA with 
intai'a^t to (ha wliola of InL h-'^'-on, am) (lincA with thorn 
all at Savivs. \Vr- luiA n oooA imnA ; w<* haA soma 
aotfaa -At. wu'^ n vary ImiLT tima sinae I luiA ta^-taA any — 
till for a moAast :i':>iirnat of jiva francs. Durintr 
the whole of (In* lima, m» om.* took the lea'll notieo of me. 

In the ev<‘ninLr, I felt verv (in'A, hut, mncJi as I 
wi.'^liaA it., ! eoulA not ret-urn to iny ymrret until (Aght 
o’a.loalc in the morning.' 

A'he next- rlay, while passing near Autcuil, I saw a 
very olfl man coming towards me, wlio seenicA to 
recognise me. 

lie wa.s, in fact, AI. Collet, formerly President at 
San Domingo, and the grandfather of tliat lady whom 
Aladamc do Glieuheusc reecived at her house. He was 
eighty years old. I used to know liim very well. 

As J came up to him, he said : ‘You arc the very 
pci'son J was looking for ... . I have been to my 
cousins’ to dinner, as I do every Tuesday, and there 


* On account of flic lamp of the Municipal Council, ivhich remained 

bnrninf,'. 
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I met lladninc (VAulnay. Slie told mo tliat you were 
in tlie Ilois do Boulogne . . . She also asked mo to tell 
you, that e\ crything is going on -well, with regard to the 
charge against the Parliament, and you need not ho 
uneasy.’ 

As all the relatives of this lady were in prison on 
the .same charge, I thought she would be well informed, 
and 1 gave credence to her message. And yet, in 
reality, things were going on worse than ever. 

1 ought to have distrusted her. I knew that 
Madaino d’Aulnay always looked on the bright side 
of things. 

However that might he, 1 was cheered for the 
moment. I availed myself of this meeting to beg the 
old man to go to the Prison of ‘ Lcs Anglaises,’ to visit 
Blanchct, whom he knew well, and of whom I had not 
hoard for a long time. 

Ho gladly consented. IVlien I saw him again, ho 
told mo that no one was allowed to communicate ndth 
her, but that she was in good health. 

Aftenvards I learned other details from Blanohet’s 
own mouth. 

The length of her imprisonment wore out her 
patience, and moreover, she avn.s still subjected to 
humiliations and mortifications. 

So, the Duchess d'Anvillc“ La Rochfoucanld rallied 
her .«aying : ‘ Citiren Blanchct, you will be guillotined 
like us.’ 

‘ 1 know it,’ replied Blanchct, ‘ but there will be 
a diflercncc between ns. I shall die for your cause, 
which you have abandoned . . . and you will die, in 
spite of having e.spouscd the cause of the jratriots. . . . 
It will be much more degrading to perish thus . 
no one will pity you, but all honourable people who 
hear of my sad lot, will weep over me. ... As for 
me, I have always been an ‘aristocrat!’ . . . and as for 
you, you have alw.ays been the friend of that desjiicablc 

• I'fk'Kilily Ui** di' IXAidf>UTiUt. — Tr 
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f , .'ihfiiit wlnun 1 rotilri t^-]] voti >omo. film 
f hii5y-'.' 

huvHi'^ i<ii) fn ajj iniportaiit 

me ?<» U-»!!u-, 1 v.'.-ni to ffic L** MoynaV 

wiu!*- n autl v.-ntm.-fj.- for I v/n-^ ltv> 

iUixi'Hi nn‘l j{ i)V lULfiit. 

to { !h‘ i’o t (){;{)•.', j sfiicv/ ii into th*‘ fiox 

nt iht‘ !no!u.-nt v/hcn ih<' 'luinfl’ harl: v/n-- turn'*'!. 

h»-u. I ) 0 . 4 : inv v.ay }.y ^ '.'k'ijIIoI . and rs'-t nt‘'!vd 
]’ji--.y iiy the !tairi<‘r St Ma.il'-. vdi!<’ii 1 kiirw to bo 
!»•-> <nt. dully ‘unirdf'd ; hi finu. f»n tir'd partimilar 
nb/)d. (Im '•ui'itnd u'a- a b-*‘j) on jij, {muicIi. 

Ha.jjpiiy, 1 fosind {In* hiisin v/a-. otij, niuJ could 
‘ 5 o rlia.i'dit I'> niv ':;*rrct. wlicrc I .'icpt utdi! l'*u 
o’clo.'k in ' be niortdn;:. 

'I'liat day 1 v,‘;'.!hc<l to Sni.'-nc^, 'flic attthonlif\5 
f»r thi'- village w<>rc f-o kind, that tbev did not even 
rctjuirc the noble-! to pn’-ent theni.-tdve< before the 
('oninnine. So 1 wa-- ydad to tnni niv xt'-p' in tlnif 
direction, 1 ev<'n vtuit tired to enter an inn. and ask 
for .'-oinct hinir to eat. 'I’lnn- brotiold, nn* a frieas'-o'e 
of fre.-di ])ork. potaloe-i, .--oine bretid. tind a little 
wbile. wine. 

Tlie day followinu:, I bad a terrible advent, ure. J 
liad oono into 1‘aris to make .-:omc nece^Jsarv purcliase.'s, 
at, the jinst- Lrroeers .^hoj> as yon come from the Koiile. 

I remember, among other tilings, I lioiiglit .some 
.smrar. It. wjis seven o’clock in the inoniing. By 
way of jiayment-. 1 threw on the counter an assignat 
for five francs, a ‘eor.sct' as it was then called. 


Tim young man wlio had served me, exclaimed, 
‘It is a forged one. . . . Come with me to the. 
Section . . . : people who carry about false assignats 
ought to be puni.shed.’ 

^To go to the Section, or to go to death, it was 
all one to me. I answered : ‘ Citizen, 1 am not obliged 
to take your woi'd for it . . . but as I haAm not time 
to go to t.he Section, here are some other assignats 
. . . take which you like, and tear up the false 
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one. ... If I have been deceived, it Is for me alone 
to bear the consequences.' 

Blit nothing would do. The scoundrel was deter- 
mined to take me to the Section. I opposed it strongly 
on my side. 

At last, a servant, who was sweeping the kitchen, 
took pity on me, and turning to the young man : 
‘ What in the world does it matter to you ? ’ she said, 
‘whether it is a false as.signat or not, ns the gentle- 
man gives you another? . . . Let him go, or I will 
call the JInstcr. . . . Would you like to be taken to 
the Section against your will ? ’ 

At these wonls he decided to let me go. 

1 went away terrified. I cannot describe the fright 
it had given me. Even after I had passed the barrier, 
I wivs still trembling in every limb, at the thought of 
the danger I had incurred. 

The next day, I took a walk in Meudon. The 
weather was very fine. It was the middle of April, 
or a little later. 

I went into a cafiS, and asked for some beer and 
a biscuit. I had taken olT my hat on account of the 
great heat, and was walking about the room, drinking 
my beer. 

Suddenly, a citizen burst into the room, exelaiming 
joyfully: ‘Good news! It is the Parliament’s turn 
to-day . . . they are all in the dock . . . there is only 
that nmcal do Salainon missing.’ Had a thunder-bolt 
fallen close to me, I should not have been so terrified 
ns 1 was by this news. 

I liastily seized my hat, paid for my beer and 
biscuit, and made the best of my way to Pas.sy. I 
went like the wind. 

When I reached the village, I called at the house 
of one of my friends, who also was living there in retire- 
ment, JI. I'onrnicr dc la Clmpcllc, formerly Intcndanl of 
Aueh. 1 told him what I had just heard about the 
Parliament, and added : * It is exactly the reverse of 
what Madame d’Aulnay infonncil me, not man}' days 
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nniiji’fy. thsiS IIj'- nn-f; of llw* }\'irlinnKait- \va^ 

• tji svi'ii. . . . j 111 ’!' yoii to yo /ui'i fnid out t*1in imih.’ 

Hi- rrplit d ; * Voti o-f it j'- p-ltiiiy dark already 
. . . if lliiti!' - ai.,' II- yon ;ny, then- is no help for it, 
and it is to sleep »»ne more niLdit in nneertninty. 

, . . I v.ili yo toonoriow at -six (feh);-k. and at ciydit 
1 svill It" nt the Pyrandd in the Iloi-' dt; Jkadogne, 
lii-nr r»ayat‘‘lie .... meet me there/ 

1 di<i not elo " my <-y<v the v.'hfde nigiit-, and hofftre 
davlin-al; 1 wn- at the appointed place. M. j'onrnier 
e.uue at the lintii tix"d. lie luok'-d flisnuived. ‘They 
are all theel ! ’ lie .--aid in a low voier;. ]Je added: 
‘liel'e i ’ tin- m-w.-pap"!' ! You v/ili see that Von yonr- 
f-eir rue eondemm.-rj to flealh, jnde'ment again-'l. you 
inO' in;: :.:one hv dejrurlt/ 
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TWO FOOITUtS 

III the dei)tht 0/ the Wood— ‘Be eilcnt, tdtocvcr you arc —A 
roundahout tray — Groptny in tJic darkness — Sappho — 
' PnnJon mf , ilademoiselle ' — ^tsd to Marianne — Letter 
from CortlinaZ Zclada — Curtons details concerniny the 
diploiimltc eomspandence 0/ the Intcrnuneio with Ftiis VI 

I'ltOM that <Iaj forth, I durst not return to Possy, and 
rcmariiod plunged in deep dejection 
I did not Know w hat to do 
I liopt tontiiiuall) in the densest part of tlio Bois 
do Boulogne 

It fcteined to me that ererjonc I met eould road 
on 111) face tliat I was outlawed, and was hastening to 
gir 0 me up to the o’cccutioncr 

One night, I was aroused from my dreams by the 
piercing ones of two women, who started bach in 
affright, w hen the) saw me through the darlmess 

'Iho) were a mother and daughter, who also were 
fljing from a warrant of arrest 

I called to them ‘Bosdent, whoever you are You 
hn\e nothing to fear ’ 

Just then the daughter said * I seem to recognize 
this gciitlcnian, as one whom I have seen several times 
going doivn the street at Passy, and into Grandmas 
house 

its the) ashed me what 1 was doing in the wood so 
htc, I answered ‘Doubtless the same thing that )ou 
)our'dics are doing’ 

\n uiidoisfaudiDg was qmcUy established het'u'''’ 
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us, but you will readily imagine that I made no 
confidences. 

TJie mother invited me to go with them, as it was 
beginning to rain. She added, that she had a flat in 
a retired part of the town. 

I said : ‘ But how can you trust yourselves, Madame, 
to a man whom you do not Imow.’ 

She replied : ‘ It is because you seem to be in mis- 
fortune like us . . . besides, we have nothing to fear 
from our connection with you, and your presence will 
ffive us more courage.’ 

O ^ O 

‘ If that is the case, I am ready to go with you. . . . 
AYherc are we going ? ’ 

The mother answered : ‘ Besides our flat at Passy, 
we have another, more concealed, some distance from 
here . . . come with us.’ 

In order to get there, they led me a long way round. 
It looked almost as if they were trying to make me 
lose my way, for, to reach the Faubourg du Eoule and 
the open ground near the barrier, we passed through 
the Place de Louis XV instead of taldng the shorter 
cut by the Porte Maillot. This made me think that, 
after all, they had not entire confidence in me. 

V^ien we had nearly reached the house, they asked 
me to wait a little. 

Then the mother went forward in the most mysterious 
way, and without any light, to open the door. 

I confess, at that moment, I repented — I hardly 
knew why — having followed these women. 

Nevertheless, I went in, the daughter leading me 
by the hand, for it was very dark, and I found myself 
in a very beautiful and well-furnished entrance hall. 
We passed on into a large room, where they pointed 
out to me a long sofa, saying : ‘ This is your bed . . . 
we are going to bring you some sheets.’ 

But, first, they would take me over the whole flat, 
and especially show me the rooms where they slept. 
They were rather a narrow suite of rooms, approached 
by a staircase situated near the dining-room. In order 
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Two Fugitives 

to make this inspection, they decided to light a 
torch, and it was only then, that I was able to see 
them. 

The mother, who was about forty, was very pleasant 
and very lively. Tlic least thing made her laugh, and 
she was continually joking me about my carmagnole. 

Tlic daughter, who might bo nineteen, although 
very Wnd, was fearfully plain, but she gave me a more 
favourable impression than her mother. 

They invited mo to have something to cat, and 
when 1 declined, they began, themselves, to prepare 
my bed. 

1 said ; ‘ I do not feel as if 1 could sleep much . . . 
if I might only have some Italian book to read.’ 

‘ Oh I Then you know Italian ? ’ c.velaimed the 
mother, 'so much the better, you will bo able to 
teach us.’ 

' But, iradamo, I cannot remain long with you.’ 

‘iniy not, jronsicnr? IVe shall ho here as much 
as we like. . . . iV.s for you, yon seem to mo to ho in 
trouble . . . and your appearance betokens a man of 
good birth.' 

‘ It is very kind of you to say so, Madame, but I 
am obliged to lc.avc you to-nionow.’ 

Upon this, they brought me Sappho* in Italian, 
and wo went to bed. 

It would bo about two o’clock in the morning. 

I fell asleep rending, uith my candle still burning ; 
and, at dnsrn, I was awakened suddenly, by the sound 
of the street door being shut. 

‘ Oh 1 Mon Dicu 1 ' I said to myself, ‘ what is the 
meaning of this? They arc going away, and leaving 
mo .alone . . . who knows ? I’crhaps they are women 
of bad life, who intend to play a mean trick upon me. 

. . . And yet,’ 1 added to reassure myself, ‘ they did 
not look like bad women.' 

Teeliug veiy une.asy, I dre.ssed my,«elf quickly, and 


• A Ci-’TT'l ly VpttL 
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only waited untU there should be a little more light 
before going out. 

But, above all, I wished to make sure whether these 
ladies were still in their rooms. 

I ran upstaii-s, and went straight to the mother’s 
room. I found it empty. Then I turned to that of 
tlie daughter ; she was in bed. . . . 

‘ Pardon me. Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘ for coming to 
your room, but I was naturally startled by hearing 
some one go out of the house so early.’ 

She replied ; ‘ It was Mamma. She has gone to 
be present at the marriage of one of her relations in 
the Rue de Grammont ; but she will be back to dinner. 
She particularly charged me to beg you to remain and 
dine with us — we have a very good turkey.’ 

I thanked her gratefully, but insisted on leaving 
at once. 

She let me go, calling after me : ‘ Very well ! To- 
night, then, at six o’clock ! ’ 

Finding myself in Paris, I took the opportunity 
of visiting the woman who was my providence, the old 
Marianne. 

She gave me a packet that had come from Switzer- 
land. This time I opened it at her house, and I found 
another thousand francs in assignats. For once, I 
insisted on the good Marianne accepting twenty francs. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State, Zelada, signified 
to me again that the Pope granted me all necessary 
permissions, if I could only manage to escape. ‘ For ' 
His Ploliness is always afraid,’ he added, ‘that his 
little Jacobin ’ — this was what Pius VI called me — 

‘ should fall into the hands of blood-thirsty men.’ 

The fact is, when I wrote to the Pope, I sometimes 
borrowed the language of the J acobins. It was a means 
of getting my letters through, in case they should be 
opened. 

When I announced a defeat to him I used to say : 

‘ Pardieu 1 Long live the Republic ! There has been a 
great battle and these rascals of Austrians have made a 

O 
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great man} of our l)ra\c patriots lick tlic dust, but we 
\\ ill soon be rc^ ciigcd on tlici-c % ilc soldiers of t}Tanny ’ 
I used to VTitc to the Canlinal under the p3eudou)Tn 
0 ^ Giwiepj^e Ltan^ehstt* nnd be nns\\crcd me undci 
that of Citizen Blancliet, taking the name of in} pool 
faithful scr\nnt, or sometimes he would address the 
letter ll}s>er, which is the name of one of my Italian 
ancestors 

In this way, thanks to the goodness of God, m} 
correspondence with Rome was ne\cr interrupted, c\cn 
under tlic Terror 

• II Trualhcnnmoof lhcS<^rc ' 
wall I icrrncchi to enrr) on the 
(Tlio Clm^tmn nnme wrw liower • • 

Unclion to the CormponJnnec *> 
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iMKKTINYi AC'.ATK 


Fall oj Foha'.pit'rri'. — 7'he Jvtcrmincioir.rUcR to Citizen Legendre. 
— Tliv Laroncar c7<; Courrillc and her Dtnighlcr. — Blanclieb 
in renreh of her Mauler ; their in eel in gin the Panclagh Road. 
— 1'hc Jnternnncio visits Bourdon dc VOise. 


From this time, I liacl no more sad adventures. 
Chaninctte, tlie Proeureur of the Commune, and the 
otlier scoundrels perished on tlie scaffold.* Pobespierre, 
himself, met at last with the same fatc.f 

His fall restored mj coui’age, which liad sunk very 
low since the death of my esteemed friends, and I, at 
once, resolved to write to the Committee of General 
Safety, and claim liberty for Blanchet. 

I wrote the most touching letter that I could, and 
set forth in detail, all the horrors she had been compelled 
to sufler under the Section de Bondy. Especially, I 
dwelt on the death of her child, whom they had 
barbarously abandoned on the pavement of the Rue 
des Augustins, half naked, without shelter, or means of 
support, at four o’clock on a January morning, so that 
he died three days later in the Charity Hospital of the 
Rue des Saint-Phres. In conclusion, I asked for her 
immediate release, since she had nothing to reproach 
herself vdth, unless it were that she had been a most 
excellent nurse to the last, and shovm herself faithful 
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to licr mnilcr, whom she had brought up from his 
tcuderc-st youtli. 

Tlicn I went to meet President Collet as he was 
going, according to his custom, to dine with his cousins 
at Autcuil, and I begged him to take the letter to the 
niece of my Secretary, and ask her to send it to its 
dc.stiuntion. 

She kept an undcrlincn shop in the Rue do Seine, 
and knew Legeudre, as she was a friend of his sister. 

Kvcrj'thiiig was carried out to the letter. My 
request was entirely successful. Blanchet left the 
prison that very day, so that President Collet came to 
tell me the nc.xt morning : ‘ Blanchet is free 1 She has 
already returned to your house. . . . The seals arc left 
on the rooms you occupied, but the rest is free.’ 

This good nows was a great relief to my mind, and 
feeling less depressed, I went back to the house of my 
two ladies, whom I had not seen for a long time. 

I ought to say, however, that I went to share the 
turkey, ns the daughter had begged me to do. 

My auspicious had been dispelled, and 1 was 
delighted to have made their acquaintance, for they 
were Indies belonging to the best society. 

The name of the elder lady was the Baroness do 
Courville, and her husband was Commandant of Saint- 
Uisier. 

Mdicn she told me her name, I was struck dumb for 
the moment, for I remembered a certain Baroness do 
Courville, who had gravely compromised herself in the 
trial of Cardinal (Ic Rohan, in the matter of the 
eelebmted l^ecklncc. But 1 .soon found that it was not 
the .same person. 

'I'his lady is still living, but her amiable daughter 
died at (he age of twenty-three. She was already a 
widow. 

She died during the tri.al that I uudenvent for the 
Poiie,' and 1 have been told since, that when she was 


• BfT- I'Mt Ul. 
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in her agony, she asked : ‘ Is that gentleman saved ? 
They answered : ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then when you see him, tell 
him that I am very glad. ’ 

It was not until some time after I met them, that 
these ladies knew my name; so, when they spoke of 
me, they used to say ‘ that gentleman.’ 

Meanwhile, Blanchet had begun her search for me, 
two days after her release from prison ; she went 
through the Bois de Boulogne, accompanied by her 
friend, who kept the baker’s shop, and who had given 
shelter to her child. 

At last, she met me in the road ‘ du Eanelagh.’ I 
did not recognise her in the distance, she was so pale 
and thin. 

She came towards me trembling, without speaking 
a word, for fear of drawing suspicion on me. 

To reasure her, I told her that there was not so 
mucli danger now as in tlie past. 

Her first care was to give me three hundred francs, 
which she still had in hand. 

She had earned them by washing the linen of the 
lady-prisoners at ‘ les Anglaises.’ She was very 
skilful, and preferred to work rather than be sup- 
ported by the nobles, as the patriots had ordered. 

But she owned to me that she was not at all 
satisfied with most of these ladies. So, she charged 
them very highly, and as she could wash and iron 
extremely well, the ladies, who kept their coquetry 
even in prison, would have no one else for their 
laundress. 

However, as I have said, she devoted herself to old 
Madame de la Kochefoucauld, whose legs were -covered 
with sores, and who had been forsaken by her maids. 

Blanchet took leave of me weeping. 

I told her to come and see me without fear in my 
garret at Passy, and I pointed it out to her, as we 
returned together, along the main street of Passy. 

She also informed ine that the Section of the Unit6, 
where I lived, and which was favourable to mo, had 
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rcmo\cd from my house the tao guards, who had each 
cost me five francs a day for tno months, and who 
had burnt up four, cart-loads of firewood, and all my 
candles, and eaten my oil''' Happily, they had not 
touched the cellar, thanks to Blanchct, who had had 
the presence of mind to have seals placed on it 

1 was careful not to speak to her of her son, hut 
my silence was enough to remind her of her sorrow 
I told her to leave the Rue des Augustins, and 
take rooms in the Faubourg dii Roule, so that she 
might he nearer to me, and to Passy, where I kept 
a foot-hold for about cigtit years t 

Up to the 9th November, it was still necessary for 
me to remain in concealment, because the Terror re- 
appeared for a moment | 

At last, I resolved to take steps to have the seals 
lemovcd from my rooms; and my boolvs, my two 
clocks, and my plate given back to mo 

With this aim, f sought our Boiiidon do I’Oiso, 
who had been Proourcur to the Parliament, a bad man, 
hut one who had always thought well of mo lie 
liv ed in the Rue des Saints Pircs 

AUhough eight jears had passed since wo last met, 
ho recognised me at once, and said bluntly 

‘ Why if it IS not you I . Come in. What 
do yon viaiit’ ’ 

‘ Ijook here I ’ I replied, ‘ You kmow mo to be 
a man frank and true ' 

‘ Yes,' ho returned waniily. 

‘ And as for me,’ I added, ‘ I know you to be 
a man frank and tnic, wrong-liKidcd, perhaps, hut 
good-hearted . . . So, I ask a favour of jou ’ 

‘ But did you not sign the Protest of the Chamhre 
(}rs Varalion'. of the Parliament’’ 


• who know the eroeUent o»l of U e Ponth will not Iv fsnTTin'ed 
it tliN d<*L’«l The til n eMrn fnih hrrnd, like butter in the Korth 

t Aj jarentlj- until he wm ^nt inloltonnanilr.cr perhaps errn lentrer 

-fr 

• Vo cl u\ t after Uie 1’*^ I'm 
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‘Well, Bourdon de I’Oise, and if I did? No one 
knows better than you, that in the Parliament, the 
minority were obliged to rally to the majority, and to 
sign "wnth them. This was how I came to sign the 
Protest, though I was opj)osed to it.’ 

‘ I am glad of it ! . . . Well ! What can I do 
for you ? ’ 

‘ Get the seals taken off my rooms, and the things 
that have been taken fi’om me, restored to me.’ 

‘ Come to the Committee of the Section this 
evening, and I vull do it for you.’ 

‘But I am condemned to death by default . . . 
and besides the decree against the nobles has not been.- 
revoked. ... If I go to the Committee, I shall be 
arrested.’ 

‘ Have no fear,’ he said, ‘ You will make use of the 
name of Bourdon de I’Oise. . . . Look here ! You 
have seen in a newspaper that I am nothing but a 
drunkard, spending all my time in drinking Bordeaux. 
Here is a basket of it left ; will you have some ? ’ 

‘ No, I thank you very much,’ I replied, ‘ but I see 
some very fine grapes on the table ; I would gladly 
have a few.’ 

‘ Take them, if you like.’ 

I took three or four grapes and went away, eating 
them as I walked along. In the evening I went to 
the Committee, where- they passed a decree in my 
favour. The seals were removed, without any expense 
to me. 

Only, they never gave me back what they had 
taken from me. 


EPILOGUE 

DEATH OF BLANCHET, AND OF MADAME DELLEBART 

Thus I end, Madame, the story of the second period of 
my misfortunes. There are many other little incidents, 
but these would only weary you. Still, your heart, so 
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full of fccliug, has doubtless led you to take au interest 
iu my faithful servant, and in my most true friend, 
jklndamc Dcllcbart, and, perhaps, you would like to 
know what became of them. 

The former died 6i.x years ago*', after liaving been 
the %nctim of a terrible malady for four whole mouths. 
I could not save her, as she had saved me, but I had 
the consolation of showing her, that I c.Khausted all 
human means to prolong her life. 

For the nine and a half months that she kept her 
bed, I nursed her, by tunis, with a serv'ant, whom I had 
pronded to assist her some years before. I regularly 
passed three nights a week by her bedside, and on the 
other nights, I was often obliged to get up more than 
once, for this poor woman comd not endure anyone but 
me. It was I who gave her her medicines, and I 
rendered her all those services that arc rendered to 
the sick — even the lowest — ns much from affection ns 
from gratitude. 

Sljc died with great courage. Seeing her end 
approaching, she did not speak to me of her death, for 
fear of grieving me too much, but she asked to see her 
confessor, and my notary, lil. Colin. I brought them 
at once, and she gave me back by will, all that I had 
given her, for she had no near relations. Just before 
she died, slic looked earnestly at me, without speaking, 
and yet I could see that tljcrc was something she 
wanted to say. Then I said ; * What do you want, 
Blunchct? Tell me. I will do cverthing you wish.' 
‘To embrace you,' slic murmured. 

‘Very well, my dear friend, embrace me, why did 
you not toll me so at once ? ’ 

Seeing her in the agony of death, I myself recited 
the prayers of the Recommendation of a Departing 
Soul. Slie died in the morning, peacefully, as if she 
were falling' adeep.^* I arranged that she should be 


• IW*. ivcconIinR(otL-i»n>bal)le tla‘e of tbc Jlemoire Ilcn*^ 

u 13 Xi'it lurrmuii; lo mtcl wtUj JL?rB;:am at U.- Trial of the Iclcmunct » 
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suitably buried. A solemn Mass was sung in the 
Church of the Roule, and I followed her to her last 
resting-place, with her Aiends whom I had invited. 

I had also the consolation of rendering the last 
tokens of respect to Madame Dellebart. 

The Revolution had profoundly afiected her, besides 
having deprived her of part of her property. She fell 
ill. Her daughter wrote me a note, to tell me that her 
mother’s state, already very serious, was much worse, 
and that she was complaining that she had not seen me 
for a long time. Although this message only reached 
me at eleven o’clock at night, I hastened immediately 
to the Rue Sainte-Apolline. I found her very ill. No 
one had, as yet, dared to speak to her of the Sacraments. 
It was not that she was irrebgious, but she was not 
pious, and thrust away from her the thought of death 
with all her strength. 

Not knowing very well how to apjnoach the subject, 

I talked to her of my own troubles, and the consolation 
I had dravTi from religion. 

I said : ‘ It was that, which sustained me in my 
distress ; it is thanks to my prayers that my life was 
spared, and I obtained real miracles, since I came 
through the midst of the massacres safe and sound. . . . 
It was God, Who, quite recently, saved my life when 
I was about to Tall into the hands of the executioners, 
who had just condemned me to death.*' . . . But you, 
people of Society,’ I added, ‘ never raise your eyes to 
Heaven, you never have recourse to religion. And you, 
yourself, dear friend, you who are so kind and charitable, 
you do not ask God to cure you, you ask your 
physician, who is powerless to relieve you. . . . You 
are weak, no doubt, but full of good feeling. . . . 
Ask God to restore your strength, and you will be 
cured ... I will pray with you, and you vull be 
heard. . . . But first you must purify jmur soul, for it 

* There is no allusion to the happy issue of his Trial which took place 
in 1796. Madame Dellebart therefore died in 1795, shortly after the events 
which form the subject of Book ii. 
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ia ft long time since you have been to confetsion. Well, 
yon must do that, and all the rest wll follow. . . . 
Say the word, and I will fetch you ft confessor to- 
morrow.' 

She was silent for a moment, then holding out her 
hand to me, a hand already greatly emaciated, hut still 
hcautiful — Jladamc Dcllchart had been very beautiful — 

‘ I thank you, my friend. . . . God has spared you to 
render me this Ecrvico. ... Do not fetch anyone . . . 
a man as kind as you, must he a confessor full of 
compas-sion . . . and I need forhearanec.’ ‘ Very well,’ 

I answered, ‘ go to sleep norv, for it is one o’clock in 
the moniing ... I myself, will take a little rest, hut 
I will not foreako you ; to-morrow morning, I will he 
with you.’ I left her, without telling her daughter 
a word of all this, for she would have worried her, by 
urging her to make a good preparation. As I have 
said, the daughter was a tiresome, scrupulous woman, 
c.'cact about rules ns a nun should he, hut otherwise, 
letting her mind dwell on things of this world. Her 
l)Oor mother, who knew her well, used to say to mo 
sometimes : ‘ You do not know how much my daughter 
tries mol’ Jladamc Dcllchart, ns usual, sent me my 
colTce to my room, with a message asking me to come 
down at teu o’clock. 

As I went in, she said : ‘ I have had a very good 
night, and I am indebted to you for it . . . now linish 
your work.’ 

After I hod heard her confession, I e.vplaincd to 
her, that as I could not remain long with her, I was 
going to the parish of Bonne-Nouvellc, where I knew 
a priest, to fetch the Blessed Sacrament. When 1 re- 
lumed, I .saw that she had herself told everyone of the 
good dcctl .she had just done. Her daughter was 
kneeling by her bcd.side. In order that I might not 
excite her feelings too much, and as I had already 
prepared her W'cll, I did not make any exhortation. 
1 wntentod iny.sclf with saying the Coujitcor^ which 
.‘•he said with me, and after the usual absolution, I gave 
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her Communion. All was joy in the house and, what 
consoled me greatly, she was better the next morning ; 
she was even able to get up for two hours during the 
day ; but it was only one of those passing gleams, which 
are a presage of death. 

I returned to Passy, and came back on the follovdng 
day. Her weakness was extreme, and the doctor told 
me she had not long to live. I thought then : ' How 
happy she must be to have received the Sacraments ! ’ 
When I asked her if she would like me to say the 
prayers, adding that it was better to say them too soon 
than too late, she murmured : ‘Yes, I should lilce it 
very much.’ I hastened then to recite the prayers for 
the dying. When they were finished, she asked me if 
I would accept a souvenir of her afiection, 

‘ Most willingly,’ I replied, ‘ and I will keep it as a 
treasure.’ Then she gave me a ring, set with diamonds, 
one of those rings, which are called, I think, ‘ keepers.’ 
Afterwards, she said : ‘ I used to be very fond of the 
works of Voltaire and Rousseau ... do you want 
them ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ and indeed, it is a sacrifice which 
you ought to make, for those two philosophers have 
done much injury to religion, and I should not wish 
you to keep these books any longer.’ 

She died, at last, piously, but after having wept 
much. I left the house, promising her daughter that 
I would return in the evening, and say the Office for 
the Dead. The next morning, I said the prayers, gave 
the Absolution, and, indeed, carried out in the room all 
the customary ceremonies before the earth is thrown 
upon the body ; for, at this time, priests did not appear, 
as such, in public. 

I followed the remains of Mme. Dellebart as far as 
the cemetery of La Barriere Blanche, and since that 
time, I have never ceased to mourn for that good and 
charitable friend. 
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CIIAPTEU I 

I’lUl \I AM» litl, DinFCTOPA 

A I ifJ trai'fl fjhviec over the Intcmunemlvrc of Mgr dc Salamon 
—•7V jecl of Conconint hettreen the Pope an I the Direetorg — 
MM del Pteiraeeht and Cardinal Puxea’—A 

Uteeiliou (iltheltou^eo/ancmifh Haul cr —Pnnee Dilmontc, 
in \ml<if«ador,aiid the Prtnecof Ptusn —M Cochin, 
}*re/ect of 7’o^c<*, arreda the Cont icr tent hg the hxtenmncio 
to Ptua VI * 

Tm last jnrt of m) nd%cnturcs took plncc after 
the While ns dangerous as the others, 

it uns c^cn more humilmliiig to me It ^\as tlicn, in 
fat t, that I found ni) “clf thronn into a dungeon, Iiglited 
on)} h\ n nnrro>\ aperture, placed high in tijc'i\all, and 
giinnhd h) iron Run, and uhcrc I had onl} straw for 
a hetl 

It was tliin, aRo, that I was transferred to the 
Ornndo j'onj, in the midst of thie\as, and, at last, 
imaivcntcd in the Concicrgcnc, that doleful pnson, 
whence, as a nile, ont goes forth only to death 

I la} undir a capital charge, and, for alx^ut fnc 


* In rfwJtjf'tiAa ■wjth rppinl to th» hi*;trnrtl nl* r< lUiriM 
tn 0 r* 3] Ut » 

^ i!;,r Sahrr n «■!:» ]-» t} *• U^Tolo’inn**! tJ Piiv-'trry 
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montlis, I liad for my prosecutor tlie terrible Directory, 
wbicb bad resolved to send me to tbe scaffold. 

According to it, I was tbe head of a most sldl- 
fiilly defused plot, and twelve portfolios, found in my 
rooms at Passy, contained proofs of the most criminal 
conspiracy. 

In short, I was in such a critical position that I 
found myself abandoned by all, even* by my best friends. 

In 1790, after the departure of the Nuncio Dugnani, 
I had been appointed by the late Pope, Pius VI, 
Internuncio at the Court of Louis XVI. 

Obliged, in this capacity, to fulfil all the duties of 
Apostolic Nuncio, I received officially all the Papal 
Briefs""' against the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and transmitted them, in canonical form, to the 
Metropolitans, many of whom were still in France, 
in order that they might forward them officially to 
their respective Suffragan Bishops. It was in this 
way that the Acts of the Holy See were published. 

For my own part, I gave these Briefs the widest 
possible publicity ; I caused them to be translated into 
French, and printed, in spite of the decree of the 
National Assembly, pronouncing the penalty of death 
against all who should ‘ publish, print or distribute ’ t 
any Brief or other Act proceeding from the Court of 
Pome. 

When the interests of our holy religion are at stake, 
no human consideration ought to keep back a true 
Christian, least of all, a man who, like myself, was the 
organ of the Holy See. 

I may add, that God rewarded me for my zeal and 
fidelity, for the printers and publishers who were pro- 
secuted on this account, never denounced me. 

The sad duty also fell to my lot of informing 
Cardinal de Brienne, Archbishop of Sens, of the decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Cardinals, removing him 


* See Appendix [A, and also Correspondance. Secrete — Vicomte de 
Richemont — Tr. 

t Tons ceux qui pnbliaient imprimaient, ou colportaient. 
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from Uic Snered College, nnd forbidding him to wear 
the robes of a Cardinal.'* 

I accepted the Intemunciaturo in compliance n-ith 
the wish of the Pope, btit it was the cause of my being 
led to the massacres of the 2ud and 3rd September, 
from which by Divine permission, nnd contrary to 
all c.vpeetation, I came out safe nnd sound. 

After the=e .sad scenes, 1 received an unequivocal 
mark of the esteem of the Supreme Head of the Church. 

The Sacred Congregation for the Affairs of France — 
which niLS composed entiiely of Cardinals — appointed 
mo, by decree. Vicar Apostolic of the whole Ivingdoin 
and alto of Brabant. 

Ill this capacity, I kept up an active coriespoudcneo 
with the jS'uiicios of Brus.tcls, nnd of liuccine in 
Switzerland, nnd with the Vicc-lcgntc of Avignon, 
who had taken refuge at Nice. 

Alarmed at the licavy responsibility which weighed 
upon mo, and distrusting my own powers, I formed a 
little Council. 

Jly immense correspondence also required o.xtreme 
pnidcnce. 

1 ought to say, that iny success thioiighout, was due 
to the help of several good priests, nnd of many pious 
women, always full of resource in the sciwico of God. 

They furnished me, especially, with safe means of 
sending my letters, nnd m'tli equally safe addresses to 
receive those coming to me. Thus it was, that I fulfilled 
my mission, without being disturbed, nnd almost without 
interruption, until 173G. 

The Directory seemed, at that time, to wish to come 
to an midcrstamling with the Pope, nnd with this view, 
they made certain overtures through the Alarqiiis del 
CamiKi, the Spanish Ambas-sador. 

Ordinal Biisca, Secretary of State, and the new 
Minister of the Pojie, charged me to have an intciwicw 
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witli M. del Campo, and sent to me, as my assistant, 
an Italian ecclesiastic named Pierracclii. 

We had several conferences with the h'linister for 
Foreign Affairs.'^' It was a question of concluding a 
Concordat between tlic Pope and the Directory. 

The latte]’ made many concessions, mth the view 
of inducing Plis Holiness to sanction the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clei'gy. Plalf of the former Bishops were 
to be recalled, and reinstated in their sees, and half of 
the Constitutional Bishops, to be retained. In case 
of a vacancy, tlie Directory should present three 
candidates, from among whom the Pope should choose 
one, to fill the vacant see. 

Sucli was the basis of the Concordat, offered by the 
Directory. It was already in <print, but a new oath 
was demanded from the Bishops and priests. This oath 
displeased Pius VI, who indignantly refused the terms 
offered. 

The Directory immediately broke off all negotia- 
tions ; the Abb6 Pierracchi received orders to leave 
within twenty -four hours ; and it was hinted to me, 
that I should do well to go away for a time. 

Meanwhile, General Bonaparte was maldng rapid 
progress in Italy. The Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Urbino had already been invaded, and, in order to 
jDreserve the rest of his States, the Pope found himself 
under the sad necessity of sending Cardinal Mattel, and 
his own nephew, Duke Braschi, to sue for peace. 

On condition of receiving a contribution of some 
millions, the French General granted an armistice, in 
order to furnish an opportunity for negotiating peace. 

These conditions were hard. Pius VI had only 
consented to them to gain time, and save his Capital, 
but his secret intention was to ally himself with the 
King of Naples, and obtain from him reinforcements. 

With this view, he secretly gathered together a little 


* In 1796 the Minister for Foreign Affairs, ‘ le ministre des relations 
exterieures,’ as he was then called, was Ch. Delacroix. He was succeeded 
by Talleyrand. 
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tinny, mid ciitrn^led tlic comiiimid to an Aii'-timii 
Gcin'ral,* wlio tiad liecii sent to him by tlic Dmperor. 

Moreover, lie concluded n treaty ivitli the King of 
Najile*!, hy the tcniis of which, the ICing hound himself 
to pend a eonsidcmblo army to the Pope. 

This news had reached me a short time before, and 
had allayed some of my fears, when, having been invited 
to spend the evening at the house of a Flemish banker, 
who frctinciitly ciitcrtaiiicd foreigners, I noticed that 
the Neapolitan Ambassador, Prince Belmonte, looked 
miliaiit. 

This excited iiiy suspicions, and I began to watob him 
more closely. I noticed, aho, that be bad recognised 
me, and bad immediately turned bis cye.s away. 

As for me, I kept liiiii in sight, and as naturally as 
liossiblc, contrived to get near him, so that wo were 
almost back to back, and if the occasion arose, I could 
bear aiiytbiiig that bo iniglit say or answer. 

Clianco served me better than I bad dared to bojic. 

A Gcriiiaii Prince, the Prince of Rciiss, whom I had 
formerly met in society, came up to the Amha-ssador, 
and after the usual greetings, asked liuii if there wore 
any news. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ' peace lies been con. 
eluded hctwccii the King of Naples and the Directory. 
... I signed it this very morning.' 

Von limy readily imagine my .surprise and consterna- 
tion at this intelligence, which I had nut in the least 
expected. 

I was all ears to learn somctliiiig more, hut I could 
mil gather any further iiifonnation. 

tio, as soon as 1 bad an ojiportuiiity, I went iiji to 
the Prince (if liciiss, and asked him to tell me frankly 
nbat the Neapolitan Ambassador bad said to him. 

The Prince bad always been friendly* to mo, and be 
knew iiiy iiiissinii, having met me more than once at 
the Court of the Tuilcrics, when I attended as 
Iiitcriiuiicio. 


• OfcfraJ Colli. 
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He answered witliont hesitation : ‘ The King of 
Naples has made peace with the Directory, and it is 
certainly a grave event, which will have its influence 
on the future of tlie Pope.’ 

Without replying to this last remark, I asked him 
if Prince Belmonte had given any details. ‘No,’ he 
replied, ‘ all that I know is that his courier is read}^ and 
on the point of starting.’ 

I said to myself ; ‘ The Pope is betrayed ! He is 
lost ! . . . High-spirited by nature, and believing him- 
self supported by a strong army of Neapolitans, he will 
break the armistice ; the French General will invade 
Borne, and take him prisoner.’ 

In a moment, the idea came to m}?- mind, to send a 
courier to His Holiness to inform him of this event, and 
to counsel him not to be the first to break the armistice. 

The Pope kept a confidential courier, named 
Guillaume, always at my disposal. I went out, at once, 
to send him ofi”. Naples being more than one hundred 
and fifty miles further from Paris than Borne, the Pope 
might be informed of the Conclusion of Peace before the 
King of Naples himself, and have time for considera- 
tion. 

My courier was always provided vdth a passport for 
Switzerland, in order to be able to leave at any moment : 
so, an hour after midnight, he was already out of Paris. 

But, whether he had said some word, or had been 
‘ shadowed,’ he was pursued by order of the Minister of 
Police, who was then M. Cochon, and arrested at 
Pontarlier, just as he was taking some slight refreshment. 

They seized his despatches, but let him go free. 

Pie had acted very wrongly, in not continuing his 
way for another half hour ; he would then have found 
himself in the Valais, a foreign country, he would 
have executed his commission, I should not have 
groaned in chains for five months, and the Pope would 
have been saved. 

However, I had sent a copy of my despatch, at the 
same time, by post, using a fictitious address according to 
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my custom. This despatch was duly received, hut it 
arrived too late. 

I lind concluded it by saying that, if the nnnisticc 
were br«)kcn, the oiily course open to the Pope, to avoid 
being taken pri‘‘Om‘r, wouM be to withdraw, witli his 
nKj-'t precious j>os.'.essions, to a plaec of safety. 

I’iji-' ^T had dcci<lcd nj> 0 !i tliis step, and orders had 
been given to leave Koine tlie next day. It was Pins VII 
— the Pope now rcigning — wlio told me this. He, him- 
self, was to have formed part of the Pope’s .suite, ns a 
ivlntivc, and one who was under an obligation to him ; 
for from a monk, Pius Y1 had made him Bishop of 
Tivoli, and afterward'^, Cardinal. 

But two Generals of Kcligiou.s Orders, the General 
of the Dominicans, and that of the Camaldolese, and 
also two Canlinals, persua<lcd the Pope to change his 
rc-ohition during the night, and when Cardinal Chinra- 
monti — now Pius VII — presented him«elfnt (he Quinnnl 
in the morning, he found everything quiet, and was told 
(Imt the Pope was still asleep. 

Pius VI had cause to regret having followed this 
advice. So, when later on, tlicsc same Cardinals came 
to see him, at tlic Chartreuse at Plorcncc, he aroused 
himself from his lethargy, and .said angrily; *If I had 
followed (he advice of the Abb6 dc Salnmon and of my 
nephew, I fthoiild not he here.' 

Ft wjis Duke Bmschi, Iiim‘^elf, wlio afterwards related 
this anecdote to me. 



CHAPTER II 


THE internuncio’s CONSPIRACY 


Unexpected visit oj the Agents of the Police to the Internuncio'' s 

Doiriicile. — Mgr. de Salamon and Madame Blanchet are 

arrested. — The Dungeon of the Prefecture of Police . — 

Madame Colin. — Search of the Internuncio's room atPassy: 

Madame Grandin once more. — A tragic night. 

Afti5R tliis short digression, I return to my subject. 

I Avas already congratulating myself on having sent 
a courier to the Pope, and thinking that he had made 
his journey safely by way of Svdtzerland, when Mme. 
Blanchet suddenly came into my room — we were then 
living in the Rue Saint-Florentin — and said : ' There 
are three agents of the police, Sir, asking for M. Eysseri 
Blanchet.’ 

My only reply was : ‘ Show them in.’ 

They at once put the same enquiry to me. 

I said ; ‘ I do not know that indiAdduah’ 

‘ In that case we have orders to search your j)a2Ders.’ 

‘As you please. . . . Here are my cabinet and 
Avriting desk.’ 

They found absolutely nothing, except some letters 
relating to a kind of commercial transaction in 
Switzerland. 

The fact is, I used to send a number of books of 
devotion, and all the new periodicals, to the Valais, in 
order that they might be forwarded from there, to the 
Pope. 

For Pius VI was of a very enquiring mind. He 
had asked me to send him all the caricatures, and all 
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tlic hooks recently published, if they contained attacks 
on his person 

lu return, 1 rcccncd chocolate from Italy, and the 
a^'cnts c\en found tlio iinoiee of the price and carriage 
ol a certain Gniyirc cheese, that Ind also been sent to 
me; but, enraged at not findiii" nil} thing else, they 
ransacked m} rooms from top to nottoin 

During all this time, Blnnchct had not ventured to 
sayawonl; she n as trembling all o\cr. At last, seeing 
tliat it uas past my usual incabtimc, she said slie uould 
go and fetch some soup 

‘And as for me,’ I added, ‘ I vill go and fimsli my 
work, for 1 lm\c begun to lap a cask of wine, and I 
uinnot leave it so ’ 

‘Hold, Citoycnnc,* they called to Blanelict, ‘You 
lannot go away fiom here.’ 

‘IIa\o }ou an ordci to arrest tins woman ^ 

Sliow it to me , , . She can ncithci read iioi write, 
and is only here as niy scraaiit ’ 

‘We arc going to fetch one, but, mcanwlnlc, we 
t«ikc it upon ourvehea to arrest her ’ 

One of the two then went out, and icturncd an 
hour later, with a wanant for the arrest of the widow 
Blniiehct 

I leincmher there was an nbomiimhlc man, named 
Ik’rlrand, among these agents of the police , but be is 
dual, do not let ns sjicak of him God lias Ilim^'clf 
undertaken to a^engc me. As for me, npait fiom it 
King forbidden b} God, I naturally disdain rc\ciigc 
'ihc agents drew up a ptocti’i't'cihal, which I iclu-jcd 
to ‘-ign, and they led u*!, Blanelict and me, between four 
men, to the Police Station 

It was eight o'clock in the evening 
\\ hcn we reached this ilbomencd place, they made 
u« wait a whole liour, and during nil the time, people 
kept iias^ing in and out, and after looking at us with 
curioMly, thc\ would go away, murmuring ‘Tlicyarc 
eonfpi'rafor*; * 

Imdh, I WOK taken into what was praetaall} a 
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dungeon, [or jfc could only be reached by going down 
some stcj:)s. 

There I found nothing but a wretched stinw-mattress, 
vei-y hard, a Avcll-woi’n coverlet, and no sheets . . . and 
then, there was nothing to sit on. . . . 

The warder v’cnt a^vay, drawing the bolts upon me, 
and left me alone, without food, and without so much 
as asldng me if 1 wanted anything to eat, and yet I 
had had nothing but a little souj), since the evening 
before. 

The next morning, I learned that they had taken 
Blanchet into the prison, and thrown her among thieves, 
and women of bad life, -who linger about the streets. 

As for me, I could not close my eyes, for I was 
devoured the whole night long by deas, and tormented 
by fat mice, creatures that I have always held in horror. 
I was continually thumjjing my mattress to diive them 
awa}^ 

Daylight, which I was still awaiting Avith impatience, 
had come long ago. The dungeon had, in fact, only 
one little window ; and this Avas very high up, and 
only receiAmd light itself, through a second, somewhat 
similar, AvindoAV. Thus, it was so dark that, if a book 
had been giA’-en me to read, I could not have used it. 

ToAvards ten o’clock, the door opened vuth a great 
rattle, and they brought me a pound of very black 
bread, which was still quite warm, one of those wooden 
dishes that are called porringers, containing broth and 
green cabbage, cooked with a little A^ery rancid butter, 
and lastly, a pitcher of Avater, and a Avooden drinking 
cup. 

It was only by the daylight coming in through the 
half-open door, that I saAv all this. 

I ate up the whole of the crust of the bread, tearing 
it off with my fingers, but I could not eat the crumb, 
which was still quite warm, and only half-baked. ^ I 
threw it into the pitcher of water, so that the mice 


* ‘Gamelle.’ 
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t>limil(l not get it, Imt I made a ini'itaKc in doing thi^, 
as tliO) left nio the sninc ^\atc^ for t^^o ^^llolc da^s, 
and in the end, I was obliged to drink it 

I had been eight da}« in this homblc dungeon, 
abindoncdb} tlic wliole ^\o^ld, ^^hon I suddcnl} hciid 
in} door open ^^lth a great noise, it ^^ns to^\ards 
nnd d i} 

Ah ‘•oon as it nas ojicn, I a woman come to the 
thnsliold, without \cntuniig to enter, so dark did the 
room njijiear to her 

1 was not long in recognising ^Indanic Colin, the 
wife of 111 } notar}, whom 1 had known well for man} 
}can She was a tenderhearted nnd compi'^sionate 
woman, a true friend, as well as a good mother, of rend} 
wit, and witli a scr} pleasing cxpro'^sion 

I hsid ‘ So there is still some one left who cares for 
me 1 I ha\ c no ^cst to offer } ou rest } ourself 
on the slc])s of ni} jirison * 

She Kit down, and gazed carncstl} at me, and at 
the sight of me, utterl} dejected, with a beard of eight 
da}s’ growth, m} linen almost black, and m} clolbiiig 
iinlid} , sbe bup^t into tears, exclaiming ‘ Ab ’ Jlon 
Dicu I M} fnend, iii wlnt a state do I line! } ou I 
I lm\c ‘Stormed the pn‘ioii to get at }Ou The} 
threatened me, wrote me down on the register as a 
“pii‘>pcct' no matter, I insisted on seeing } 0 u . . 

1 wxs bold, I redoubled ni} iini>ortunitics, 1 c\cu forced 
in}scU to joke with these men and }oii know/ 
bhe added, smiling, ‘nprett} woman gcnerall} gets 
her own wn} in tlic end Here I am at last, in> 
dear fnend But what base }ou done then^ 
L\cr}one looks upon }ou ns a criminal, who is going 
to lm\c hi!5 head cut olf All }our friends lease }ou, 
and }oii arc treated as if }ou were alrcad} dead 
Tdl me the truth You arc represented as 

the head of n conspirac} a report has been spread on 
all ‘•idc'', that twelse jwrtfolioshase been found in }our 
houM; containing corre^'pcndciicc with tbe cncmic-s of 
Ibc State,* 
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I let her go on as long as she liked, for the good 
lady was very voluble. I endured her reproaches with- 
out a word, and when she had finished, I said : ‘ Is that 
all ? . . . Well ! the whole of what lias been reported 
to you, is nothing else than one long tissue of lies, and 
abominable malice. ... I have never even been in- 
formed of the cause of my arrest. . . I am not a 
conspirator, and neither portfolios, nor letters, have 
been found in my house.’ 

At tliese words, she sprang up, and seized hold of 
me, exclaiming : ‘ Is what you tell me really true ? ’ 

‘ You know my frank disposition too well, to think 
I would deceive you, least of all, at a time when you 
are exposing yourself to danger by coming to my help 
. . . Besides, of what use would it be ? You will soon 
know tlie truth. . . . No, I repeat, I am not guilty.’ 

‘Then do not be uneasy, my friend; I am going 
away to work in your cause. . . . Meanwhile, I will 
send you some clean linen, some bread, a few bottles of 
good wine, and one of those turkeys that, as you know, 
my cook dresses to perfection.’ 

1 thanked licr most gratefully. 

Her -sdsit, which I had not at all ex 2 Dected, brought 
me great consolation. It was as if God had sent an 
angel to revive my drooi)ing courage. 

I begged her, however, not to come again until after 
I had been interrogated ; as I feared to draw susjpicion 
ujDon her, and besides, I thought she might be refused 
admission. 

From that moment, the good woman, who was full 
of ingenuity and self-sacrifice in the cause of her friends, 
never ceased going liither and thither, heedless of the 
danger to herself, to say that the rumours about me 
were false, that no letter had been found in my house, 
and that I did not even know why I was imprisoned. 

My friends now breathed again, and I learned after- 
wards, that from this time they began to speak in my 
favour. 

The Police having learned that I had also a room 
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nt Pni^y— 1 kept one in tlmt villngc for eight whole 
yrar« — n,“'Olvc(l to nmkc n «cnriih there ; end the fiamo 
inilividuels, who had arrested me in the Rue Saint 
I'lorcnlin, returned, on the tenth day of my imprison- 
ment to fetch me, that I might go with them to Pnssy, 
and he pie«cnt nt tlie acnreli of my papers. 

They otferod to take a carriage, so as not to fatigue 
me, hnt 1 saw clearly that they made this offer for their 
own sake, and luit for mine ; so I answered that I would 
do without one, that they might take one for them- 
selve.s, if they liked, hut 1 should not pay for it. 

Then we took the r<eid to Pas.sy, following the Seine 
hy Chaillot. 

1 saw, nt a distance, the kind and greatly respected 
Madame (rAuhiissoii, who was .so fiiendly to me. I 
would not look in her direction, hut she recognised me, 
and called out fcarlcissly . ‘ Good morning 1 I shall he 
hack to Inneheoii ... 1 shall c.'ipcct yon soon.’ As 
for me, I was afraid of compromising her, and turning 
to the ntyrmidons * wdio were with me, 1 said ; ‘ To 
wlioiii is that wotnnn speaking!’ They made no 
reply. 

When we reached Passy, they askeil jicrmis-sion, 
fniiii the JxKjr ilc jiniV, and from the Mayor, to search 
iny nioms. 

The-e gentlemen, who had known mo for a long 
time, were .siirpri-ed lieyond words, to sec me arrested, 
and an-weied : 'Citirens, there must ho some mistake. 

. . . Tlii-. eitiron is a very honest man, and since he 
has Ikh u in the Commune, he has never given the least 
c.ansc for eomplaint.' 

However, they gave jiennission, which, for the 
matter of that, they could not refuse, hut they carried 
ih cir "ixviuill tnwattls me po far as to come tliemselvcs, 

Ik* j)r» -ont nt the «earcli. 

My wanloTs mntlc it nio«t minutely; but having 
f‘nin<i nb^iliitely nothing, they ‘■ciyed n iK»te1)Ook of 
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fjoiiiic verses, wliicli J liarl eoiniiosed by Wtay of recrcatioD, 
nnd u IcUcr b’oin my saintly mollicr. 

J (b-cw ilicir attention to tlic fact that this letter 
liad no interest for tlicni ; that it was the letter of a 
lender mother, ])onring out her troubles to her son, 
and that it would be an unpardonable proceeding to 
tear this precious souvenir from me, 

'.rhey would listen to nothing. 

However, T was hungry, and as I never lose my 
head in the midst of my troubles, I lighted a lire on my 
hearth, and sent hladame Grandin to fetch some bread 
and biscuits. She was the virago at whose house 
1 laid lodged at the time of the 1 error. Whether from 

o 

curiosity, or Irom attachment, she had hastened to 
me. 

In this way, I made two good cups of chocolate, 
which 1 drank in the presence of my warders. 

Seeing this, one of them .said to me : 

‘ Upon my word, it is time for lunch, and I should 
like to do the same. . . . This drudgery takes a good 
while, and I am hungry.’ 

1 answered : ‘It rests with you, whether you follow 
my example or not. There is an excellent eating-house 
close by, kept by the brother of Monsieur le Juge de 
paix . . . and,’ 1 added, drawing myself up proudly : 

‘ The times are past, when vietims paid for carriages 
and refreshment for their executioners.’ 

AVe returned from Pas.sy on foot, in the same way 
that we went ; it was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

AAHien I reached my cell, I threw myself on my 
jDalliasse. I felt very tired, for I had been up since 
seven o’elock, and had walked more than two leagues. 

J did not even find, on my return, the wretched black 
bread and soup, which they gave me for food, 
and when I asked the reason, they replied ; ‘ AVe noticed 
that the door of your cell was open ; so we concluded 
you were not coming back any more . . . ; but we vull 
go and order some.’ 
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xSotliinfT npiwarcd, however, and for twenty-four 
Iionrh, I had to content myself with a single roll. 

Fortnnnlcly, I had had iiiy two cups of chocolate. 

Night came, I .«lcpt more soundly than usual; it 
was hocau'^c I was tired, and also, I was getting tised 
to the mice. 

But suddenly, I awoke with a start : they were 
opening the doors of my cell. 

The giinding .‘^ound of the bolts being withdrawn 
always makes a gicat imprc-ssion on prisoners. 

At the .same moment, 1 saw a man come in, very 
slovenly in dress, with hair all <lishcvcllcd : he seemed 
to be (hunk, for ho was .supported by two gendarmes’. 

lie rolled on the ground, and did not move, 

I felt horror-struck, and asked who the man wa.s : 
they loplied: ‘He is an a.ssasMn, wlio is put here for 
the night.* 

A feeling of uneontrollnblc dread came over mo. 

1 begged, I entreated that they would take the 
man to another cell. I became very anj^ry, and tried 
to prevent their shutting the door, but they were deaf 
to my erics, and several men, uniting their strength, 
))ushed me back into my cell, where I was left alone 
with this a‘vsas>in. 

You may imagine the horror of my situation. 

I was continually in fear lest the man, who was 
dead dnink, .should, without knomng uhat he was 
doing, throw liiinsclf ujwn me, and as.sas>jinnte me, 
and I had nothing to defend myself with. 

My only resource was to keep on .shouting and 
knocking against the door, until my voice and strength 
W(‘r(' cxlmusted, and I Nink down on my mattress. 

Happily tliis horrible man did not stir tlie wliole 
nigbt long, and at live o’clock in the morning, they 
caine to fetch him. 
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comic verses, wliich I had composed by way of recreation, 
and a letter from my saintly mother. 

I drew their attention to the fact that this letter 
had no interest for them ; that it was the letter of a 
tender mother, pouring out her troubles to her son, 
and that it would be an unpardonable proceeding to 
tear this precious souvenir from me. 

They Avould listen to nothing. 

However, I was hungry, and as I never lose my 
head in the midst of my troubles, I lighted a fire on my 
hearth, and sent Madame Grandin to fetch some bread 
and biscuits. She was the virago at whose house 
I had lodged at the time of the Terror. Whether from 
curiosity, or from attachment, she had hastened to 
me. 

In this way, I made two good cups of chocolate, 
which I drank in the presence of my warders. 

Seeing this, one of them said to me : 

‘ Upon my word, it is time for lunch, and I should 
like to do the same. . . . This drudgery takes a good 
while, and I am hungry.’ 

I answered ; ‘ It rests with you, whether you follow 
my example or not. There is an excellent eating-house 
close by, kept by the brother of Monsieur le Juge de 
paix . . . and,’ I added, drawing myself up j)roudly : 

‘ The times are past, when ^dctims paid for carriages 
and refreshment for tLeir executioners.’ 

We returned from Passy on foot, in the same way 
that we went ; it was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

When I reached my cell, I threw myself on my 
palliasse. I felt very tired, for I had been up since 
seven o’clock, and had walked more than two leagues. 

I did not even find, on my return, the wretched black 
bread and soup, which they gave me for food, 
and when I asked the reason, they replied : ‘We noticed 
that the door of your cell was open ; so we concluded 
you were not coming back any more . . . ; but we will 
go and order some.’ 
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Xotliing appeared, Iiowcvor, nnd for twenty-four 
hours, 1 Imd to content myself with a single roll. 

I'orlunaloly, I had had my two ciip^ ofchooolatc. 

Night cnino, T slept more soundly than usual ; it 
wjts because I was tired, and hImo, I was getting U‘'Cd 
to the mice. 

But suddenly, 1 awoke with a .start: they were 
ojrening the doors of my cell. 

The grinding sound of the holta being withdmwn 
always makes a great impression on prisoners. 

At the sajuc moment, I saw a man come in, very 
slovenly in dress, with hair all <lishevcllcd : he seemed 

be drunl:, for ho was supported by two gendannos. 

lie rolled on the ground, and did not move. 

I felt honor-stniek, and asked who the man was: 
they icplicd: ‘lie is an nssa<i‘*in, who is put hero for 
the night.* 

A feeling of uncontrollable dread came t)vcr me. 

I bogged, I entreated that they wouM take the 
man to another cell. I l>ccamc very nijgry, and tried 
to prevent their shutting the door, hut they were deaf 
to my cries, and several men, uniting their strength, 
pushed me hack into my cell, wheic 1 was left alone 
with this assji.s.’-in. 

You may imagine the horror of my situation. 

I was continually in fear lest the man, win) was 
dead (hunk, should, \rithout knowing wliat he was 
doing, throw himself u])on me, nnd as'a^^^-inate me, 
and \ had nothing to defend myself with. 

My only rc'^oiircc was to keep on shouting and 
knocking against the door, until my \uice nnd strength 
were evliausted, nnd I sank down on my mattrc'-'^. 

Ifajipily this horrible man did not stir the wJjole 
night long, nnd at five o’clock in the morning, they 
came to fotcli him. 



CHAPTER III 


PREPARING THE CASE FOR THE PROSECUTION 


A LcUcr /ro7» Cardmnl Bnsca. — A Czirious Type of Jtige 
cVInsirnction. — Presents of food from. Madame Colin. — ‘I 
am not n'orlhii to sleep beside that angel.’ — The Intemiuncio 
before the President of the Jury of Accusation. — He meets 
Blanchct again. 

The next day, the eleventh day of my detention, 
I was sent for, to lie subjected to my first interrogatory. 

Tims, in my case, they molated the law, requiring 
that every prisoner should be interrogated vfithin 
twenty-four hours. 

The delay arose, no doubt, from the fact that they 
had not a sufficient case against me, and hoped, by 
means of the post, to find out from my correspondence 
some new reason for condemning me. But, by a sort 
of Divine permission, the postman, who knew my 
servant, met her in the street, and gave her two 
letters. However, they seized a third, but it was 
entirely to my advantage. It was from Cardinal Busca, 
the new Secretary of State. He announced his 
appointment, and requested me in future to correspond 
with him. He added : ‘ The master likes you, has an 
affection for you, and bids you continue your work.’ 

It was I, myself, • who was accustomed to use the 
words ‘ master ’ and ‘ work,’ and the Cardinal had only 
borrowed them from me. This letter, as will be seen 
presently, proved rather useful than harmful to me. 


* The assistant given to Blanchet. (Book II, Epilogue) 
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On entering tlic room, ^\llc^c I ^^as to lx* niter- 
rognted, I vnw n little mnn come fonv.ml, dre^'^ed in 
black, with n jMmderrd wig, nnd with n hnnl exproMon, 
nlthongh he tried to look plea**.iiit 

lie nude me wt down near hi^ dedc, mid asked my 
name, Mirimme, and nink 

* What is the n‘*e?‘ 1 Mini, * You know them ’ 

‘ Certainly, Citi7en, it is a mere formality * 

Tlicn 1 ginc them. 

WhiKt he was writing, he kept muttering hetween 
his teeth ‘ Conspirator I To betray Ins country! 
. . , To corrcsjinnd with the enemies of the Staid’ 

At tliat moment, I noticed on the corner of his 
desk, a folded letter, of winch the hciding was Msihle 
The dite--I nlwa}s date my letters at the top of the 
pige'’^ — was in my Imiidwnting , it was a gleam of 
liglit ’Ah I’ I tlioiight, *my courier ha.s been 
arrested, and bore is my letter! ’ 

The nun went on writing, howc%er 
'llns individtnl, whose name was Simon, ami who, 
iinlmppil) for honest men, is stdl engaged at the 
polite Olhte, did not npjicar a %cry read} wriltr 
When he had finished, lie dtsjrctl me to sign the 
pijM rs that had hcen «ci7cd iii luy rtxnns, and ospecmily 
III} jxxir Mother’s lotUr. *No,’) replied, indignantly 
*1 will not sjgii nnjthingl . How tan }ou hnio 
tlie ulnKily to oficr me this dear letter, which )otir 
dreadful s.itcllites have toni from a Fon’s Immis, tins 
htler whith is my sole consolation, the onh one left 
to me, and whith I treasure as a relic! . Wlint do 
)tm projx»'e to do with it^ To nuke it an nrtitlt of 
atensation against me? Undouhtotlly it lireatlns 
nothing hut dc\otion and tendcmessl . Xo I wd! 
not It/ 

Then taking up tlie letter I had nntiat!, he Inndul 
il to me ‘■a) mg in a l<mc of iroin 


• T'lf I t la i) J ses a-rr diVl ta i’ wa' 
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‘ And tliis one ? ... Is tliis equally cherislied ? 
. . . Do you recognise it ? . . .' 

I replied : ‘ Citizen, before answering you, I would 
ask if it rests with you to release me.’ 

‘No, it rests witli tbe Court and tbe Jury, before 
whom you will liave to appear.’ 

‘ All ! The Court and the Jury ? . . . Then mite 
down that I have nothing more to say to you.’ 

‘ But, after all, Citizen, you must recognise this 
letter?’ 

‘ I have no answer to give you.’ 

My resolution seemed to baffle him. His manner 
softened. He tried a thousand different ways. He 
eould learn nothing more. 

I added : ‘ I see plainly that you are determined to 
find me guilty. . . . You insult my misfortunes with 
a laugh of contempt. . . . You talk of conspiracy, 
treason, of oorresjiondence with the enemies of my 
country. . . . This is not the behaviour of a humane 
and compassionate judge. . . . I repeat, you shall learn 
nothing.’ 

Then he tried to turn the conversation. 

‘ What are your relatives ? and friends ? ’ 

‘ I no longer have any ; they have all died on the 
scaffold.’ 

‘ Where do you take your meals ? ’ 

‘ At the eating-house.’ 

Then he returned anew, to the intercepted letter : 

‘Well now, you cannot help recognising your own 
writing. . . . This letter is certainly from you.’ 

‘ No doubt, but it cannot form an article of accusa- 
tion against me. ... If it has fallen into your hands, 
it is because you, yourself, have committed a breach of 
the law ; it is because the laws of the Republic, which 
protect the secrecy of correspondence, have been violated ; 
it is because International law has been violated, for 
this letter is addressed to a Sovereign, of whom I am 
the Envoy. . . . Two years’ imprisonment, that is the 
penalty incurred by the violators of these laws, which 
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Ilnvcnc^o^ been infringed, either under the Itcpu])lic, 
or uiulei t!ie go\crnment of the terrible Coininittoc of 
Puljlie Safet}. 

Ncvortljele.‘'«, he iriMsted upon rending iny letter to 
jnc, and asking for nn cxplnimtion of certain p^s'^agcs. 

My reply was always the «yimc : ‘1 Ita^c nothing 
to Niy to you.’ 

lie was quite beside himself His natnnilly p.ilc 
face became as icd ns fire; heads of pcrspinition stofKl 
on his brow*, while he tontinued to spealv hotly and 
indigimutly. 

As foi me, I remained eool. Far from daunting 
me, danger ns a rule, gives me new eneigy, and it is 
in uitiea! moment*', tliat 1 show* the most lirmncss. 

Kot being able to get any infonnalion from me, 
be N\id at last : ‘ Let him be taken back to prison.’ 

*AYhatr I e.\claiincd, ‘to the dark dungeon 1 lla^c 
come from 1 IIow* am they lm\c tlic ciucity, to sliut 
me up so long, in a place where the atmosphere is 
jHiisoiious, where there is no light, and no air euept 
irom the door, and a door, only opened once in twenty- 
four honi> ? ‘ 

‘You will soon come out of it,’ he answered, sa}ing 
thc^e wonls in a gentler tone. 

Notwithstanding this promise, I remained llicrc fr»r 
Ion longdays more. IIowcmt, the m*\t day, the doorof 
my cell wai ojicncsl cailier than uviia! ; a hcrximt laine 
fnwu Madame Colin, bnugiug me vNcrylbuig that ''be 
had pnmii^-ed. The kind lady had ohtainefl pcnni^-ion 
to •'tiid me iiic*c things. 

There was a turkey, two Ixiltles of wliitc wiiie, one 
<*f Malaga, some ba’ad, and some linen. 

I knell down in my pri‘-on, and t!ianke<l GVl from 
my heart, that there was still ‘■omo one, who tboiigbt 
of me, 

I a4 ed the H'rN ant, who had brruight the ])n)\ i-ions, 
to take half (»f the turkey, and a Iwttle of white wine 
t«» Madam** Ilhnchct, 

UUiuh'i thanked me, through the war\l'*r of tl 
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prison. Siic added, that she was better off than f was, 
but slic was witli women of bad life, and found it very 
wearisome ; besides, these women were very distant 
towards her. 

There was one among them, wiio had a pretty little 
girl. This woman said to Blanchet ; ‘ You seem to me 
a respectal}le woman. ... I beg you, do me the 
favour to let this little child sleep with you. . . . 
As for me, I am not worthy to sleep beside this angel.’ 

Blanchet raised difficulties at first, as she felt very 
reluctant to comply with the request, but, at last, she 
agreed. 

From that time, these women ofiered her the best 
of everything they had — I may mention that they often 
had very nice young turkeys. 

At last, on the twenty-first day of my detention, 
I was told that I must appear before the tribunal, 
charged with examining the indictment. 

It was in December, and might be about seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

I met Madame Blanchet in the vestibule. It was 
a touching scene. She threw herself at my feet, 
exclaiming, ‘ I am told that I shall never see you 
again. ... I am not anxious about myself, but about 
you. . . . This time I cannot save you, Sir, but, at 
least, I will die with you. . . . My poor child being 
dead, I shall no longer have anyone in the world to 
regret,’ 

You will readily imagine how much I tried to 
conceal my emotion. But the self-sacrifice of this poor 
woman overpowered me, and tears came to my eyes. 

I raised her with great difficulty, and said, in a voice 
which I tried to steady : ‘ Do not be anxious, you will 
soon come out of prison. ... It is impossible that 
they can inflict the slightest penalty upon you, for 
you can neither read nor write, and there is no charge 
against you. ... As for me, I shall die with honour, 
without having to reproach myself with any base 
action.’ 
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At this moment, they took me to the Court 
The name of the Prc5i(lent ^\n-s Lepras I Imd 
known him formerly, lie turned to me immcdintcly, 
and Mid . * Here arc )our letters ’ 

Ho pointed out two. one to Canhnal Antonelh, 
the Doan of the Snored College, the otiicr to Canhnal 
Krangini, Patriarch of Venice — the latter was an 
intimate friend of mine ; 1 had made his at tjuanil.incc 
111 Pans, while I was still Auditor of the lh»ta 

I^gnw continued ‘You will lie Irud for >oiir 
dcspiUhcs. . . At present, 1 do not wish to subject 
you to an unpleasant intemigatory , so yon will be 
transforred to a legal pnson, where yon will await 
our dcH.isKui.' 

I replied ‘Sir, )ou lia\c known me fonncrl), and 
>011 know the jiosition f hold . I coiihl ne\cr lm\e 
hcliCNod, that they would go «o far as to transform me 
into a Ruspcct, and to prc\cnt a pnest from corrcs|K)nd 
ing with the Supicmc Head of tlio Onirth I 
make no rcoucst for mjsdf, hut I caincsil) hog )on to 
release Maaainc Planchcl This woman (an neither 
rend nor write, and if 1 lm\c assumctl the name of hci 
son, who is no longer living, it was without her know 
lo<lge.’ 

liCgras made no nnswci, and I had to go awa\ 
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THE INTERNUNCIO AT LA GRANDE FORCE 

The Iniarmincio is transferred to La Grande Force. — The galley 
slaves and their great consolation. — Letters of the Internuncio 
to M M. del Campo and Balbo, the Spayiish and Sardinian 
Ambassadors : their cowardly conduct. — M. Racin, founder 
of the' Spectateur ’ newspaper. — The Infirmary at La Grande 
Force. — The Adventures of an eccentric Revolutionary from 
Montmartre. — The Prison-van. — Release of Blanehet. — Fare- 
well to La Grande Force. 

I WAS taken to La Grande Force. It was the most 
important of the prisons assigned to thieves and assassins. 
As for Blanehet, she was transferred to the Madelonnettes, 
near the Temple. 

Escorted by three agents of police, I reached my 
dreadful jirison. The doorway was very low, and as it 
was dark, and I was absent-minded — for however brave 
one may be, one is still only a man — I could not judge 
of the height of the door, and struck my head with great 
violence. The force of the blow seemed to shake my 
whole frame, and I could not help exclaiming : ‘ Ah ! I 
am fainting . . . support me ! ’ 

During the three following days, I felt intense jDain, 
but it did not occur to me to take any care of myself. 

I went into the registry, and they entered my name 
in the jailor’s book, as one accused of conspiracy, and of 
corresponding with the enemies of the State ; then the 
jailor said a word to one of the warders, and he led me 
to my cell. 

It was larger than the one I had just left, but it was 
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in a cimilar ^^ay, that U to «a), by a \Mndo\\ 
y^iih iron lm*s, higli in the wall Only, the could 
be opened by mean*? of a coni 

'Ihobed was placed on (wo benches It lon^^ivtcd 
of a straw iniitlres.«, quite flattened, a co\orlet, worn into 
bolts and almost into rags, and twodiectswlndi IcKikid 
like Mil-elotli 

1 found in the cell two men, condemned to twenty 
years’ penal ^crMludc Tliey had been place«l there, 
until the gnlley-sla\cs were ready to Ica\e It was 
about nine o’clock in tbc e\cmn" 

1 lay down, drC'Sul ns I was, between my two 
sljcets, nftci JjaMiig taken the jirecvintion to spread my 
handkerchief o\or the pillow 

I was nund), like a blcnk of stone, and half dead 
with the cold 8till I fill asleep It eecnis as though 
trouble bad scuuctiiucs a calming efiert, and prodin cd 
sleep 

lint I awoke with a start, at a sound as of someone 
stnking fire with a steel *\Vhat is tlmt ^ I extlaimcd 
'It is notbin", sir, . . we arc striking a light, so 

tint wo m ly smoke ’ 

‘ .Smoke ] . . , but the night j<? for sb op ’ ’ 

'We have been m the Imbit of snu*king foi two 
hours oMT) night . We dare not <lo it b) da\, for 

they do not know we ha\e a steel If it anno)s 

ym, we will only ‘■moke for one hour 

'Cutainl) It annoys me, . . I shall not be able 

to shop ’ 

1 imd hardly stKiken these worcb, when I was 
on\elj)ped m a thuk tloud of smoke It was a 

jvM^-onmi-' smell, for there was no outlet b} which it could 


e-'CaiK’ 


I haid : * llcall^ 1 am xet^ much surprised that they 
allow priM^mers, wlio are umdemiud to tlie gdlcx*' to 
baxe firx' ’ 

*l)o not di-tre--^ xoursolf. Sir we will ojwm the 
window xerx carU , and \mi will not ‘ 

'Von Will' Do Ml . C\ rtniidy, I t 
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reason to complain of your detestable habit; all the 
same, out of compassion and charity, I would not deprive 
you of the only pleasure left to you in the world.’ 

About this time my old servant was allowed to 
oomc and sec me, and henceforth, the j)oor woman did 
little else, iDut go from the Rue St Florentin to La Grande 
Force, and from thei-e, to the Madelonnettes. She, also, 
executed the commissions wliich I entrusted to her. As 
for my food, it was the same as at the Prefecture of 
Police. 

Five weeks passed in this way, without any ncAv 
incident, except the strange ^dsit, which I received from 
a member of the Bureau Central. This personage, 
wearing liis tri-colour scarf, examined me frojn head to 
foot, as if I had been some strange animal ; then he went 
away, mthout having spoken a word. 

However, I sent for the Criminal Code, from which 
I saw plainly that the offence vdtli which I was charged, 
was punishable by death. Nevertheless, I considered 
how I should defend myself, and began to compose a 
memorandum. I also wrote to the Marquis del Campo, 
the Spanish Ambassador, to whom I had been recom- 
mended by the Court of Rome. 

The Minister of the King of Sardinia for his part, 
had written to M. Balbo, who discharged the duties of 
Ambassador to the Directory. Pie had told him to fly 
to my assistance. 

But I have since learned, that neither the Marquis 
del Campo, nor M. Balbo, were nulling to have a part in 
this good deed. They even wrote to their respective 
Courts, saying it was a very serious matter, with which 
they must be careful not to interfere. 

I was indignant, especially with M. Balbo. 

So, when these gentlemen called upon me, after my 
release, I sent a message declining to see them, and 
saying, that I had informed the Pope of their conduct. 

Meanwhile, an ofiicial from the Minister of tlie 


* The one engaged to help Blanchet. — Tr. 
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Interior enme to vjqt our pri‘-on. — Like nil the other 
pri'-ons nt thnt time, it was pInecMl under the ehnrge of 
thi« j\Iini‘'tcr. 

Thi^ ofiieial was tlic founder of nn ini])ortnnt iicw«- 
pnjKT, entitled the *Sj»^cta(curt\t\ which I had puhli‘'hcd 
iny nrtielcs on Itoninn ntfaiiN. 

As ‘•wn ns ho eninc into my cell, he rccogni'^cd me, 
and exclnimcd : ‘ Wlmt ! You here ! . . . nnd who Ini'* 
put yon here ? ... If you hnd only WTitten n woid to 
me, yon should not have hcen licrc n quarter of nn hour.’ 

1 greeted him warmly, thanked him, nnd said : 

‘ K very body foi^akes me ... 1 did, indeed, think of 
you, hut was nfmid of eonipromi‘<ing you. ... I wish 
to he the only one to Mitfer.* 

Then, addressing the waidcrwho accompanied him : 

‘You will take this gentleman to the Infnmary. 
. . . He needs particular attention; 1 will take all 
the roponsihility.’ 

Accordingly, I waa at once tmtisferrcd to the 
Inlinnary. 

It wns like a house helonging to one of the 
middle clns«, in the muKt of this frightful prison. 
'I’hero were neither lurs to the window.s, nor holt* to 
the dooi>, nnd one could visit all the wanh?, nnd walk 
nhfiut in them. Finlher, the food was better, and one 
hnd the privilege— hy jsaying f<»r it, he it under>too<l 
—of onlcring whatever one wished. 

^ly .sojourn here also gave me the ojqKnlunity of 
lK'comij>g neqiiaintod with several funign's, ami especially 
witli de (Jnceenurt, who remaincsl thei-e a long time. 

As for my I)cd, it tonsiste<l of two gtKwl mattresses 
re.sting on ftraps, Avhite ‘•beets nnd suitable hlnnket.s. 

When 1 went into the Infinnnry I found .six 
|>cr^>ns. They wen; jomnalists who had been con* 
dcmiu'd, hy <lefault, to death in Vendemiaire, nnd who 
hml givtn thcmsclvc.s up ns prisoners, to expiate their 
tsinij'inpt <if court. 

Tiny were all relcaso<l shortly aftenvanls. They 
shouul gixnt sympUhy with me, and wi^licd to under* 
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lake my defence in Ikeiv papers; bnl 1 strongly nvgcil 
them not to do so. 

IV Idle npon this subjeet, I Avill mention that kb 
La Dovosc'’ who was then twoprielor of the Journal 
dcs IJehats, as well as kb Nieolle, editor of another 
newspaper, persisted, in spile, of my express wish, in 
report, ing my trial, md- only very aeenrately, bnt very 
favourably; and by thus enlightening ])nblie opinion 
on the ])oints under di.'^enssion, they brought it round 
to my .side. 

It was onlv an ex-Benediet.ine monk, named 
Ponltier,! a nolorions snp])orter of t-he Convention, 
who dcelarcd himself ao'ainst me, and alwavs took 
part with the Lireetory. Ibit t-his kind of opposition 
did mo rather good than harm. 

1 had askccl M. Kaein to inform kladame Colin of 
the happy change in my eircumstanecs. She hasl.oned 
t.o mo at once, and from that time, eontinned to visit 
mo, as often as three times a weelc, from t,he Vlaee 
k^endomc where she lived. She nsed to take chocolate 
with me; for since I had been in t,he Inlirmarv, 1 
had begun to take it again. 

Lastly, my old .servant eame too, with great' 
regularity, and bought me everything I required. 

Among those wliom 1 met in the lu/irmary, wa.s a 
It’renchman, who had been imprisoned as an (''luigif'. 
Jle had been house-steward to a rich l^nglish noble- 
man for thirty years, and liad saved sixty thousand 
francs in guineas. 

lie was an enthusiast. lie was so eager for tke 
abolition of royalty in IL'ancc, that., out oJ’ horror of 
that form of governmeut, he had changed his real name 


'Cho namviov rofora to fjn(lov6t.o n\ul to llio Oovriui} (Jvs -wlioro 

Ihovo is noitUor Lartovfso, nor any roporl of llio Tiinl. I onihal hy dis- 
covoring lhal Ladovi'so wrolo in llio Couri'ii'r iniircivt/, n jomiinl of (ho 
camoloon lypo which changed its name lAvouly linu's, and wliich in I7!l(! 
was called la Vn-idiqtu. I'Vom this journal arc (itiolod Iho |)af.aa/'o>i iii 
Ajipcmlix D, 

I Editor of I'Ami dot Loin. 
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of Loro\ * into Montninrtrc, the nnmc of the fauhourg 
in lie was lK)rn 

feiuldcnl), he Icnmcd tint n I\e^olullon hnd broken 
out on the Continent He was ‘•o much dchphted, tint 
he throw up Ins «‘itimtion, drew out nil hn mone) h ft 
his wih, nnd nifide his wn) to rrnnee Scnrccl) hnd 
ho hind(d, when lie was taken for an <'inign, ‘>(iml b} 
the |M)li(C, and tlmiwn into the pn«on of La Torco 
While there, he wrote to his wife to tell her of his 
miM^hance 

* Oh • 111) dear ’ «hc replied ironiealh is it |>osAil)h 
that )ou ‘'hould ha^c fallen into shner) at tin \cr) 
inoniont when }cm jonr foot nprui the land of 
bin rl) ’’ 

Apart fnnn this iu wasaaer) worth) fellow 
Ih Ind travelled a great deal wiili his ma.slor, nnd 
kiHw several lani,nmg«s Among other* ho ‘*poke 
PniMn^al, and — a dillKult tiling tor a Pnnsmn- with 
the right accent IIecnjo)od m\ Fociet) ami b) wn) 
of ‘•bowing Ins fnciuLlnp lie would piovide mo ever) 
da^, for III) dinner, witli n <bvh of Ins own cooking 
tins drh was nlwn)s delicious 

He nbo would make me drink a glass or twoof \cr) 
good Ilonlcniix, nnd when I remarked that it was 
ver) c\pcn«i\e, be answered 'Do not bo iinens), 
111) fnend, but drink it I have a few guineas left 

Mon over, he would never Fit down to tnh!( with me 
1 FJiiccreJ) liked him, nnd spared no efiorts to 
(onsoU him h»r he was often mueli depre’^'*cd 

I ntcivod nows of Madame Rlanehct dail) sljr 
had evervthmg ‘jIic nee<lcd in the pn-^on, hut she ‘•till 
flit the time poK-^ hcavil) 

At last the da) tame, forme to np|>car l>ef(m t!ie 
Tribunal apjFmU<d to examine the indietmcnt 

Tliov bioiicht me down mio the court vanl and 
when I nailud the pri-on dwr, I caw n kind of tndc 
man** van, in form somewhat rt'omblmg a mad <oaili. 


• Knf;-.Tr 
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hut witli three little windows with iron bars, and the 
door fastened by an enormous bolt. It was drawn by 
two post-liorses. 

I I’ecoiled in horroi' from the sight, and when they 
asked me to get in, I exclaimed : ‘ I "^ivould rather go 
on foot.’ 

Tliey replied sternly : ‘ It is impossible to grant 
that request.’ 

Tliey were obliged to lift me, and put me by force 
into tin’s land of prison on wheels, which looked to 
me like the vestibule of death. I felt greatly humiliated 
to find myself conveyed in this way. I was treated 
just the same as the greatest of criminals, for three of 
the latter were already installed. We set ofi”, escorted 
by four mounted gendarmes, and the carriage rolled 
rapidly along, as if the horses were quite fresh. 

As we went on, I reflected upon this manner of 
conveying prisoners, and I considered it a way of 
exposing them to derision, and a refinement of cruelty. 
Then, bringing my thoughts' back to myself, I felt over- 
come by fear, and the tears came to my eyes. 

We soon arrived at the steps of the Palais de 
Justice, A great crowd had assembled on each side, 
and every time one of us got out of the coach, there 
was a movement of curiosity. 

I was among the last to alight, and I distinctly 
heard some one say in a low tone : ' That man, at all 
events, does not look a rogue,’ 

To tell the truth, I had shaved, and powdered my 
hair, for, since I had been in the Infirmary, I had 
returned to my daily habits. 

I was brought before the President, who, after 
having put a few unimportant questions to me, said : 

‘ You may withdraw ; to-morrow you will know your 
fate.’ 

This time I did not see Madame Blanchet anywhere, 
which seemed to me to augur well for her. 

They drove me back to La Force with the same 
escort. 
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I i-lcpt little tlml iii;;1it, niid could not even take 
any fiKxl before goiii" to i)cd. 1 felt my courage failing, 
and found it impoviible to drive away the sad thoughts 
which Ircsct me. 

The ne.xt morning, 1 had just taken my chocolate, 
when an usher came to inform me of my sentence. 

It was to the cITccl that there was a true hill 
against me, and that I .should ho transferred, the next 
day, to the prison of the Coneicrgcric, adjoining the 
Palais, there to aw.ait my trial. 

I learned, at the same time, that the Court had 
declared there was no case for the prosecution of 
Citoycniic Planchct. Consequently, orders had heen 
given for her to he set at liberty at once. 

This news filled me with joy. Now, at laxl, I saw 
my faithful sonant rclcaicd from prison, and hciieeforth 
in safety. 

1 fell so hniipy about it, that I forgot to tremhlo for 
niysclf, and the idea of going to the Coneicrgerio— that 
is to s.iy, of taking the raid which usually leads to the 
scalfold — had no terrors for me. 

Ill the evening of this day 1 paid my farewell \isits 
to the f'lnigre prisonerfi. They were all deeply moved. 

I aho saw my dear Montmartre, and cmhmccd him 
alfeclionatcly. He began to cry, when he licanl I was 
leaving the Infiriiiary. 

Many of these gentlemen, whom I had oeca.sion to 
meet later, ha\ c told me that they never cxjiecled to 
see me again, so dark were the rumours floating aliout 
coiiceniing my trial. 

I confess it was a real grief to me, when, the next 
d.ay, I left this jirison, towhich 1 had lieeoiiie aeenstoincd. 
Those who are iinhaiipy, quickly lictome attai heil to 
places and [woplc. 
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THE CONCIERGERIE 


The Inlcrninicio's name is entered in the Jailor's Booh at the 
Goneiergerie. — The good Richard. — The Ahhe Brotticr and 
M. dc Cani, Ctir6 oj Bonnc-Nonvelle. — Richard's Cooh . — 
Anecdotes 0 / Marie Antoinette. — The Internuncio's FeTLoto- 
'prisoners. — The Queen's Rug. 

1 WAS taken to the Goneiergerie in the same horrible 
coach, in wliich I had been driven two days before; only, 
this time 1 was alone. 

I arrived at the office of the Clerk of the Court, 
where I was enrolled in the jailor’s book in the same 
terms as at La Force, that is to say, as a conspii’ator, 
and accused of correspondence with the enemies of the 
State. These rather lengthy formalities being over, 
the Commissary, delegated by the Public Prosecutor, 
who was present, said to the jailor, whose name was 
Richard : 

‘ Yon are now answerable for this prisoner, so put 
him in a safe place.’ 

Richard replied : ‘ I have known this iDrisouer for a 
long time. ... I have seen him come here very 
differently from to-day. . . . Then, he was visiting the 
prisons as Judge Delegate,'^' and now, I see him com^ in 
as a criminal . . . but I will answer for him ... I will 
not lose sight of him for a moment.’ 


* The Parliameiit of Paris had, every j^ear, appointed three of its 
members to visit the prisons, and receive the complaints of the prisoners. 
M. Pasquier relates that in 1788 he had accompanied his father in making 
this visitation. Memoires du Chancelier Pasquier, Vol. I, p. 4.. — Tr. 
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Accorclingl), tins nmii siul to me ‘I shall 

be obliged to lock } ou up nt night, but, b} dnj , ) on 
will be in m) house, }ou will tokc )our meals with me, 
and )oa can see an) one }OU like, pro\udcd )ou tell 
them to appl} to me Besides, }ou shall ha^c a 
sto\c in jour room, and jou shall sleep on the two 
mattresses of that poor Avomaii * — he spoke of the Queen 
— ‘who died on the scaffold * he added ‘I paid 
a high price for them , it was for bujiiig them that I 
was impnsoncd for si\ montlis in the I^Iadclonncttcs ’ 

I thanked him from my heart 
We agreed upon four francs a daj for inj food 
He also told me that I could iiiMte an) of mj friends 
I liked, to dine with me, and that he would do his best 
to proMdc a Acrj suitable dinner, with coffee and 
liqueurs, at tlircc francs per head 

Man) of III) friends, in fact hastened to sec me 
Some ladies also came I will mention, among others, 
llic Countess dAubusson, Madame dAulnay and the 
Viscountess dAllcmane I held a kind of reception, 
fiom Ht\ cn to ten o'clock m the c\ cmng, w hen ad% ocates, 
procurcur-^, puhlishci-s, and ecclesiastics met together 
Among the latter was the much icspccted do Cam,* 
now parish priest of Bonne Noincllc, who, although I 
was a stranger to him, placed liis purse at ni) dispo'^al 
1 nl'^o rtcciicd great rnaiks of sjnipath) from higli 
peiNonagcs Ihc Abb6 Brottici, whom I had scircd) 
known hcfoic, came to ofTci me assistance on behalf of 
the Pnnc.c‘- 1 lie acted as their agent, and on this 
account was transported to Guniin, whcic he died J 
I refused all tho'^c olicrb, nud was, indeed, gicatl) 
Mirpii^-cd that the news of in) <airest had reachccl such 
d^tant countries* 

Ibclmnl had for his cook, a woman who dcser^cd to 


• U aj pcirs JI (!<' Cini Troa at Ilonn(»-^ouTtllo from 1709 lo 1ST 
t Tl 0 culc-l i airnlv- of Fiance — Tr 

t ^ftcr ll f cc•nspl^^c^ of Ln a illd eurnois (Slirch 1797) m wl ich || e 
Ifrvttj^T iraa imihcalcJ He I»ad tocn ariv^tcd ca I’e 31st of 
Jaa jir) of iLal }».ir 
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live in a better place. Sbc liad such noble thoughts 
and such good manners, that I, for one, expressed my 
surprise at finding her a sei'v^ant at the Conciergeiie, 
She explained the matter to me. 

She told me, she had been an old friend of Eichard’s 
wife. The latter, who was full of 'kindness to the 
prisoners, had been killed by a villain who was leaving 
for the galleys, at the very moment ,when she was 
consoling him, and giving him some money. As 
she was bending over him, to bid him good-bye, he 
plunged his knife into her heart, and she fell down 
stone dead ; no one was ever able to discover the 
reason of this dreadful ingratitude. ‘And I stay on 
with M. Richard,’ added the servant, ‘ for he has trouble 
enough already in his position here.’ 

She had, herself, rendered the most touching services 
to the royal victims. 

It was she who cleaned Her Majesty’s shoes, . . . 
and she related to me that the noble prisoners, detained 
in the Conciergeiie, would come, every morning, during 
their walk, and kiss the shoes of this unhappy Princess. 

It was, also, this same servant who, seeing the Queen 
going to the scaffold bare-headed, and with no covering 
for her shoulders, placed on her head a hnen cap, which 
was quite new, as she had received it, that morning, as a 
present ; and threw her own kerchief over her shoulders, 

I had the happiness of being of use to this admiiable 
girl, when her master died. I got her into the service 
of the Marchioness de Crequi — not the mother, but the 
daughter-in-law — the niece of Count de Muy, Minister 
of War, and one of my oldest friends. But this lady 
died, and I, myself, have travelled about a great deal 
since then, so that I have not been able to learn what 
became of her maid. 

This good servant took the greatest care of me. 
When I received my friends in the evenings, she used 


* A very accurate detail, -wliicli the Memoirs of the time place in 
Messidor (20th June to 19th July) 179G. 
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to reguhte the number of candles for lighting the room, 
by the number of guests Sometimes there Mere as 
ninny as four burning at once She used to sny that I 
was not intended to Ine m obscurity, and that, besides, 
candles cost us nothing 

In short, if the ‘=ad thought of my approaching 
death had not come often to mj mind, I should have 
been almost ns comfortable as at liomc 

Tnily I hav c much cause foi thankfulness to God, 
foi having given me such gentleness of disposition, that 
tho'JC who knew me, quickly conceived an affection for 
me, as I hav c experienced in all the sad circumstances 
of my life 

In the evening, I often icmamcd tctc h-tete with 
M Richard, and we oven took our meals together lie 
was most attentive to me, and took care that there 
should be always some good fish on the table, especially 
fned haddock, also salad, for he had noticed that I liked 
those two dislics, as well as potatoes fried m butter 
Tlic good Richaixl was so happy in my company, 
that we used to sit at the table talking, until two o^clock 
111 the moiniiig He only left me for a moment, at ten 
o’clock, to go tlic round of las pnsoners 

He told me a thousand thuigs that were really 
astounding about tlicsc rascals Abov c all, their attempts 
to escape kept him in continual nnxict) iVltliough 
cntirel} wnthout tools, they made kc)s of lead, whicli 
opened the doors without making nnj noi'^e Once, lie 
«ci 7 cd as man} as si\ of these kc}s, which worked 
pcrfcctl} , there was only one missing, that of the street 
door lie showed me all the si\ 

I a'-ked him how he managed to find it out He 
replied that, m pn«ons where man) wcic detained, there 
v\ns nlwa}s a sp},* who was very highl} paid 

’ihc wives of the pn^^oners were aho a ‘Jourtc of 
anxiot} In vain were they ‘=c.irchcd, when the} came 

•In UouliM RR ilie police oiled him pi lasauKr ftl«n rncntions 
tl By ifi m dcRcnl iriR iitf imptiRonmenl aV Sninl Lazarc— Uf «u 

CVancflur J u^uicr Vol I p lUS.— ~Trl 
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to sec tlieir Imsbaiids, they alwiiys found some means of 
bringing tlicm wliat tlicy wanted in the way of tin, lead 
and plaster. 

1 prolonged the conversation as much as possible, 
for so gi'cat was the re 2 )ugnancc I felt to going to my 
room, where 1 was sliiit np with heavy bolts and large 
keys, that I would i-atiier not have gone to bed at all. 
Still, when T did go to my room, 1 found it very warm, 
thanks to tlm fire in the stove ; sometimes it was even 
too warm. 

When once 1 was there alone, J gave myself up to 
the most gloomy thoughts. It was imi^ossible for me to 
slcej) until dawn, and then, I was awakened by the 
scoundrels I had for neighl)ours, who began to make a' 
tcrj’iblc ]'acket before sun-rise, sometimes singing, some- 
times talking together. 

Once, I ]ioticed a prisoner walking about the court- 
yard in tlic icy cold. He had nothing but his sliirt over 
his shoulders. He was rcadino: the charc-c ao-ainst him. 
.smoldng his ^^ipc all the time. ' Pardien’ he kept 
- rcj)eating, but in language too strong for me to re- 
produce — ‘ Pardieic, I am lost ! ’ 

This led me to the conviction that these unliajD^^y 
men arc often less to be jntied than we think. 

However, I had jorivately confided to Richard’s 
servant, how much I dreaded entermg my cell, and 
above all feeling myself locked in. She had hastened 
to tell her mavSter, and induced him to have the door 
opened at break of day. 

The first morning that I benefited by this arrange- 
ment, I saw a pug come into my room, as the door 
ojDened ; he jumped on my bed, went all round it, and 
went away. It was the Queen’s 2 )iig ; Richard had 
given him a home, and took the greatest care of him. 
He came in this way to sniff his mistress’ matresses. 

I saw him do it every moi'ning, at the same hour, for 
three whole months, but, try as I would, I could never 
catch him. 
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Altliougli I did not know tliem at all, I replied 
that I wished to be tried, and therefore would accept 
them, at the risk of finding them unfavourable to me. 

The next day, I was brought before the Court. 
The case was an exceptional one, so they had called 
a special Court, as is done when it is a question of 
trying the greatest crimes. 

This measure was not calculated to reassure me, 
nor was the dismal procession in the midst of which 
I was brought in. It consisted of the jailor of the 
Conciergerie, then two warders and two huissiers, and 
lastly, two gendarmes with their muskets. ’ 

It was between these two gendarmes, in the very 
dock of the criminals, on the ‘ sellette,’ . as it used to 
he called, that I was compelled to sit, and that, in 
the same room, in which, a few years before, I had sat 
‘ on the fleurs de lys,’ and dispensed justice to the 
King’s subjects. 

Once seated, I looked around the Court. It was 
full, and the crowd even overflowed outside. I saw 
on a bench, near that of the Counsel, the civil 
authorities of the village of Passy, who had come of 
their own accord, to give evidence in my favour. I 
noticed, also, that a great many of my friends were 
present : many of them even bowed to me, and I 
returned their greeting. 

I had regained my courage, and in spite of this 
threatening array, which should have frightened me, 
I felt perfectly calm. It is God, Who makes us feel, in 
these supreme moments, the peace of a good conscience. 
I had, in fact, been to confession, and had put my 
small affairs in order. 

Soon the Judges took their seat. They were pre- 
sided over by the celebrated Jacobin, Gohier, who was 
afterwards one of the five Directors.^ The twelve 
jurymen were opposite to me. Then, at the right of 
the Judges, was the Public Prosecutor and his officials. 


* In 1799. 
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and at tlic left, but a little lower, the Commissary of 
the Directory, whose name was Boulanger. 

It was truly a trial without precedent, for there 
was neither cliargc, nor adversary, nor witnc'^scs, 
nothing in fact, except a formidable jwwcr which was 
persecuting me, the Directory. 

But 1 was fighting for our holy religion ; and God, 
Who'50 proWdenec watehes over tiic innocent, is stronger 
than men. 

I'lvcryonc being seated. Citizen Legras read the 
indictment, wliich he had drawn up against me. This 
man, who had seemed to treat me witli gentleness and 
courtesy, when I came from the Prefecture of Police, 
had drawn up the most abominable indictment, such 
as one would not have dared to bring against a villain, 
loaded witli every crime. The reading of the charge, 
therefore, gave rise to a prolonged murmur in tlic 
Court. 

When Legius had finished, the Commissary of the 
Directory rose, and said : ‘ Tlic Commissary reporting 
the ca.«!o,‘has not seized the exact point, and has not 
clearly characterised the crime of the prisoner. It Is 
not a (jucstioii of a conspiracy, hut of correspondence 
witli tlic enemies of the State. Consequently I 
demand that the indictment be nuashed, and that 
another be drawn up on a ditrerent basis. I ask that 
the pri.soner be now taken back to La Force, and 
detained there until the time of Ids trial.’ 

I did not wait for the Judges to give their decision, 
hut a-^ked to be heard. 

The President rcjilicd: ‘Prisoner, you have leave 
to speak.’ I then fvdd : ‘ The Directory is not actuated 
by any feeling of pity or of ju'^ticc ; it wi'-lics me to 
rc.sumc tlic chains that arc about to fall from my hands, 
and continue to languidi in prison. It sees clearly 
that I nm about to l>c released, for the more odious 
is the indictment, the more is it manifestly false. 

‘ For my 1 demand that the ease he tried 

at once; at lea*'!, I ^liall have a jury worthy of nil 
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respect, to pronounce upon my guilt and decide my 
fate. 

‘ Besides, tlicy will not find any charge against me. 
F or, certainly, in order to be guilty of consioii’acy there 
must be accomplices. Now where are they? . . . 
What conspirator has betrayed the secret ? . . , A^Hio 
accuses me ? . , 

Everyone kept a profound silence : The Public 
Prosecutor himself did not dare to speak. 

‘ No doubt, i\lonsieur the Commissary of the 
Dircctoiy, wishes once moi'c to enjoy the spectacle, of 
my being dragged tlirough the streets of Paris, shut 
up in a kind of iron cage, like a wild beast exhibited 
to the curiosity of the passcrs-l)y. . . . No, it shall 
not be ; I oppose his request, I demand that the in- 
dictment be maintained in its integrity. I undertake 
to defend myself against no matter what charge, 
however grave it may be, and I make bold to say that 
1 shall do it successfully, if justice be not banished 
from this Court. ... 

‘ Besides, here is my Counsel who will undertake to 
support my claim.’ 

He was hi. Bcllart. I had chosen him, to guide me 
amidst the new forms of criminal procedure, with which 
I was unacquainted, and also to help me in my defence ; 
and I had not hesitated to engage him, for he was a 
man of great ability. 

But all our efforts were in vain ; we were obhged 
to yield. hly indictment was quashed ; I was 
taken back to the Conciergerie, and the Clerk of 
the Court told me that I was to be transferred to 
La Force. 

I asked M. Richard if it were not possible for me 
to remain with him. 

‘ As far as I am concerned,’ he replied, ‘ I should 
like it very much. ... I will go and ask the Public 
Prosecutor.’ 

He was fortunate enough to succeed, and I remained 
under the guardianship of this worthy man. 
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The next day was tlic Epiplmiiy.^ I gave Richard 
a louis, to treat all the wanlcrs, wdio were very hind 
to me. 

So it was a Feast at the prison, and csiiccially, in 

Richard’s kitehen, I Imvc noticed that, in prisons, 
people are very fond of catiiig and drinking. 

Tlicn, the aiitliorities at Passy, having come to see 
me, 1 invited them to go to my house in the Rue Saint 
Florentine. They were received l)y Madame Blanchct, 
to whom I had sent word to prepare a dinner for them. 

Thus, everyone was happy, except me. 

Lastly, I\I. Louis d’Aulnay, came at my invitation, to 
dine with me. In this wa^' I songlit to divert my 
mind and to forget, for I felt deeply the postponement 
of my trial. 

In the evening of the same day, as I was walking up 
and down the sitting-room, I suddenly saw a little 
man, with a very brown complexion, come i3i ; he said : 

* Citizen, everybody is indignant at Legras’ indict- 
ment and at the conduct of the Commiss^iry of the 
Directory. . . . I am the defender of the oppressod. . . . 
Will you allow me to undertake your defence in my 
ncw.spapcr? for I have one, and, although I am detained 
in prison, owing to the intrigues of my encmias, I .still 
continue to edit it.' 

‘ 1 am very grateful to you, Citizen. . . . And 
what is the name of your paper?’ 

‘ IjAini du Peupte ' t 

*JJAmi du Pcuplcl Oh! then, be careful not 
to plead my cause. 1 thank yon all the same, hut I 
wi‘*h to defend myself only before the Court.’ 

Upon this, 1 took leave of him politely. 

I pa.s?cd tlic second month like the first. 

JIndame Colin continued to come and take cliocolate 


• Jan Clh 

I T bo t'clair <>f the 23ni Dcoomber, KJCeays ‘L’ani du l>bois 

Ijis nrtralcd. for the third tunc, for hanng treated the Directory M 
it drscrTe<l.* 

Tha ifenttevr adds : ’ He vm released on the OUi Jaaaary.' 

Tl.e aPTwment U stnhujg 
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with me several times a weelc. Often, she even came 
back to see me before her dinner. As she is kind and 
good, and very lively, she knew how to brighten my 
mornings. I may add, that I was always very neatly 
dressed to receive her ; I was freshly shaved, and my 
hair well powdered. 

In short, I lived in prison, as I should have done 
if I had been free. 

M. Eichard was the grandfather of a beautiful girl 
of twenty-two, who was an angel of gentleness, and 
whose manners showed her to have been very well 
brought up. She came to see me nearly every morning, 
and we even dined together, when — as often happened — 
she asked her grandfather to let her dine at his house. 

It was this gentle and compassionate girl who saved 
the life of old Presideibt Angrau. Every time she heard 
that they were coming to take him before the Eevolu- 
tionary Tribunal, she made him go to bed, and answered 
the messengers : ‘ What do you want to do with this 
old man I He is not able to get up, and may, perhaps, 
die in the course of the day.’ 

She continued to put them off in this way until the 
death of Eobespierre. 

Moreover, she brought him a delicious cup of coffee 
a la crfeme every morning, all the time he was in prison.- 
This good old man, who was then eighty-six years of 
age, came to see me while I was at the Conciergerie, 
and meeting the young girl in my room, he embraced 
her,' saying; "This is the girl who saved my life.’ I 
answered : " And it is she too, who lightens the weariness 
of my imprisonment.’ 

I still passed the evenings with Eichard, and we 
continued to talk far into the night. He told me a 
multitude of very curious anecdotes about the wctims, 
whom he had seen go to the scaffold. 

It would take too long to relate them here ; besides 
I have forgotten a great deal. I remember, however, 
hearing him say, how the gendarmes used to play a 
game of piquet every evening in the Queen’s presence. 





Mum I* ill' Ver>illli'“i. 
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Slic would watdi them, lentiing on the hack ol* n chair, 
or somctimc^^ ahc would he occupied • in mending her 
hlack talFcta pclis.'^c, 

Uichiird often went to see tluH Vnnecss, to ask if 
there were anything she wanted. She never failed to 
tlmnU him ; only, according to Richard, she did it a 
little too fonnully.^ 

One day, .‘<he asked hi!n if ho had ever been stowaixl 
in a gentleman’H liouse. *Oh! no, indeed, Madame,’ 
he answered, ‘ I was almost born in prisons.’ 

*I3ecanHo everything you give me to eat is .so gcxxl.’ 

‘1 will own,’ said Richard, M go to the market 
my.self, and buy the best of everything I tMui find there.’ 

' oil 1 how kind yon are, Moiwicur Iticlmixl ! ' replied 
the Queen. 

Richard added that the Queen’s favourite dish was 
duck. 

lie had seen the Due d’Orh^ans and Madame 
IClizahcth successively pjiss through the ])rison, and 
occtipy hia iXKim. As he showed me his bed, be 
remarked: ‘There is where vice and virtue rested by 
turns/ 

Roforc going to the seufibld, tlie Due d’Orl(;nns 
asked for a fowl. It was refused, on the ground that 
he had no money to pay for it. Ho wxus reduced to 
making an omelette for himself; then he drank a bottle 
of champagne, that had been Inxmght to him the day 
before, and walked bmvely to his »k*ath. 

'riic saintly ^Indamc Rlizaheth w'us at the Coneicr- 
gerie fur twenty-four hours. She cmjnired with groat 
interest after the Queen, whom .she railed her ‘ Sister,' 
and asked lliehanl if it were long f=inee he had seen 
her. He replied : ‘ She is very well, and is not in want 
of anything.^ 

All night Ion", Madame ICHzahcth was very restless. 
Kvery moment, slic asked Richard what time it was. 


• T)jIi* isrtnijpriMii of tcTH, unfortunate in one of hf'r Beitjon, Ixwdft* 

verj* in later life, ns rvadcr* of her liiograrhicf arc aware — Tr. 
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Hf ill }j*'{l ill u (lark ItMlf' rornti, vi-ry nruir the 
nit'ovt* wIh-tc .s!ic \va^ rc-'linir. SIh! rtr-f* early : llicliard 
wje-- uln-afly up. J>lie npnin ii.^ked him the time. 
Kiehfud !'»<)}: hi-^ v/ateli In .‘^'hov.- her the hour, niirl 
made it .strike. Slw r-uid : ‘My ^>ister had one ratlicr 
like it : only ;die difl not wind it- tij). . . 

S}s«* too); n little ehoeolnte, (hen towards ehiven 
o'eloek, .“-lie Went- te^ the enlrnnec of the jirison. Many 
hiyh-horn Indie^', who v,-ere ooiiie" 'vith her to the 
.'o'allold, Wi'ie fdrendy ;W'einhhsl there, Anioni[t others, 
was .Madame df Seno/;nn, sister ot tin? Minister 
Mah*<her}a‘,-, ilir Kiny’s de{endt*r, the best and most- 

ehnritaj)h‘ of v.'oinen. 

Mu»laiue I'diz-abeih eharoerl jtiehard to give kind 
!ne>sa.r,>K fiom her, to her viii^-'ter. hmi, one of the 
l.’idie^, \vho-;e name I ibrgtU, 1 think .she. was a duehcs.s, 
inlerjiosed, savimj; : ‘ Maflame, your Sister has already 
sutreivd the fat*’ which we ourselves are to .suticr.' 

'I'liesc' ur(’ a few, out of a great- number of things 
that Itiehard told me. 



CILVPTER VII 


THK INTKRNUNCIO AOAIN BEFORE THE COURT 


A h<i(l Jury. — A Scfoml time before the Court. — iJoulivigcr again 
intcricncs. — Vt^oroiw Protctit on the pnrt of the Intcmuneio 
and hin Counsel, M. licUart. — * TJtcse men aie resolrctl ttjnn 
my death at any cost.* 

Anotiiku moiitli, nnd oven fi%'C weeks passed by, and 
I was again infonnod that 1 nuist go down to the Palais 
to take a list of my jur)-. 

This time, they conducted me tlirougli the hall, 
which used to ho used as the Chapel. It is a very 
large room, ndtli a high vaulted roof, which is now 
nolliing hut a dreadful prison. I noticed seven or eight 
prisoners, lying there on wretched mattrc.s,scs, nnd 
seemingly in the most complete destitution. The room 
was so damp that I felt qnitc chilled with merely pass- 
ing tlirougli it The si"ht of these unhappy men 
fdled mo with pity, wTiilc it brought hack my 
thoughts to my own lot, for I said to myself : ‘ That 
is vhcrc I too might have been, hut for Iliclianl’s 
kindness.’ 

Having received the list of my jury, I returned, ns 
quickly n.s iiosssihlc, in onicr to examine it, and to consult 
with llichanl. 

lie read the list, nnd remained for some time with- 
out Eiieakiii". 

At last, breaking the silence, ho said; ‘This makes 
me uneasy ; this jury is not so good as the first.' 

‘Xcver mind,' I said, ‘I must take them as they 
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arc. . . . The susxDciisc is Idlliug me. ... I wish to he 
tried . . . come what may ! ’ 

111 spite of this disappointment, I preserved my 
composure. Those wlio came to see me were even 
surprised to find me so calm, and so little affrighted by 
the thought of death. Wlien they ex23ressed their 
aston i si linen t, I rcjilicd : ‘ It is not that I ignore the 
danger that tlircatcns me; but I am resolved to die 
bravely and with honour. It is the cause of the Pope 
that is at stake. ... At least, I vdll leave an honour- 
able memory.’ 

The Court was lield the next day but one. Again, 
I went down by the narrow staircase, constructed mthin 
tlie thickness of the wail, and again, I sat dovm on the 
sliamcful ‘ sellettc,’ reserved for criminals. 

When everyone was seated, and the Court oi^ened, 
the Commissary of the Government rose, as on the 
first occasion, and said : ‘ I ask that the case be put 
back until next month.’ 

At these words there was a great sensation in the 
Court, and the crowd began to utter loud cries of 
dissent. 

Then, without asldng leave to speak, I addressed 
the President : 

‘ Citizen, what reason can the Commissary of the 
Directory assign, for again asking that my case be put 
back, when even the Public Prosecutor, whose duty it 
is to jiunisli crimes, thinks well to remain silent. Is 
Citizen Boulanger, the Commissary of the Directory, 
my prosecutor ? Then let him speak ojienly ; but 
instead of that, he is silent. 

‘ Citizen President, am I then to defend myself 
against a jihantom ? . . . No, no. Citizen, this opponent, 
who conceals himself in the shadow, is the Directory, 
the Ministry of Police. . . . Then let them come 
forward themselves, in person, and say, wherein I am 
guilty ; let them attack me openly, who am but a Aveak 
reed, forsaken by all, with no other defence than the 
goodness of my cause. . . . 



The Intcnuincio again before the Court 20.5 

* Oh * ho\\ uiii I liopc to escape from enemies so 
powerful, nho\c nil, ^\hcn the) lia\c rc'^ort to such 
ticnthcrous dcMtcs^ 

‘But I am wrong I mn hcix. in the mid^t of 
the Sanetuar) of Justice, ami she wtII co\er me wntli 
her shield Most just Tudges, )on who arc in- 

corruptible ns the Law itself, hold out to me a helping 
hand Do not, under an) prcte\t allow ni) cause 

to be sent back for another month 

‘ As for me, 1 oppo‘'C it with all lu) power 

‘ Without doubt, the case against me is not strong 
enough, and so, not being able to ‘^cciirc m) coiiMCtion, 
the) would ka\e me languishing in pnson, the) would 
hn\c me die there of miser) 

‘ Well then 1 I declare to this honourable jnr), who 
arc to da) the masters of ni) fate, that there will ne\cr 
be an) more CNulcncc against me than there is 
now 

‘Do the) then look forward to another massacre at 
the prisons, as in September, 1792, «o that — less 
fortunate than on that ill fated da) — I ma) then end 
a life, which for ten long )cars has been full of sorrow 
and bittcnicss, n life which 1ms been tiail) an agon), 
because of the sword of death, cacr hanging o^er 
me ^ 

‘Ordnm then, Citircn Judges, that all dcla) be 
put aside, and that, disrcganling the request of the 
Coninussni) Boulanger, I be tned at once ’ 

JI) Counsel spoke after me, with nil his natural 
clo{jUcnce But what can right do, against wcakaicss 
and ambition * 

llicrc IS no doubt that the judges were frightened 
b\ the formidable jwwcr of nn nd\crsancs, for, after 
dcliliorating for a long lime, the) put back ni) ease 
to the following month 

1 remember that this decision filled me with m 
dignatioii I forgot, for the moment, that I was a 
prisoner, and starting suddcnl) from iii) seat, I 
through n door, and lx*gan to nin towanls the room 
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adjoining tlie Courfc, and looking out upon the gallery, 
where the shops are. Some one tried to stop me, hut 
in vain; I was hastening on, not knowing where I 
was going, wiien I heard Richard, behind me, calling 
to me ; ‘ Wliere are you going ? . . . People will think 
you are trying to escape.’ 

‘ No,’ 1 replied, ‘ I do not want to escape, but I do 
not know where I am going.’ 

‘ As we arc here,’ returned Richard, ‘ let us go by 
the great hall, and return to the Conciergerie by the 
main door.’ 

I laid my hand on his arm, saying : ‘ Forgive me, 
Ricliard ; I am quite beside myself. . . . Those men 
are resolved upon my death at any cost,’ 

Thinldng to console me, the good fellow said : 

‘ You made everybody weep.' 

‘ Pshaw ! ’ I answered, ‘ 'Wliat good will those marks 
of sympathy do me ? ... it all leads to nothing.' 

Returning to my prison, I ran and threw myself on 
my bed, in that very room that I dreaded so much. 

Soon afterwards, I was told that the Abb6 de La 
Boissiere, a friend of my childhoocl, was asking to 
see me. 

I answered, rather roughly, that I would not see 
him ; then, the next moment, repenting of having made 
such an ungrateful return to his friendship, I told them 
to show him in ; but it was too late. 

The Abb6 de La Boissik-e had already left, and I 
have never seen him again, for he retired into the 
country. 

Nevertheless, ha-^dng got up to dinner, I was able 
to eat a little. Afterwards, a great number of peojple 
came to see me, but they wearied me. 

In short, without knowing why, I wished to be 
alone. 
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CUATTRU vni 

A coui* d’ctat 


A rrry la<l Jury. — KteJmrrr* — .V. ^.forehnwl. — TJ«c 

/tjffn!«nejo irn/rji a for Mndavie Colin to read in 

Court. — .V, lleVnrt'ti forehodingx. — The geitcml appcaranee 
of the Court, 

Tni: end of the month enme, witliout any special 
incident, and I went, for the thiwl time, to the oflice 
of tlic Clerk of the Couit, to obtain the list of my 
jury. Wiicn I showed it to Uichanl, he said : 

* It loolcs as if it were done on purpose. Tliey arc 
worse than the otlicrs, and you must have ten for 
acquittal. . . . You ought to challenge them.’ 

‘ 1 will not, and Iwsidcs, I cannot ; for it would 
involve another mouth’s delay.' 

Since we had lived together, Richard liad become 
singularly attached to me. After a momcnt’.s reflection, 
he said : 

‘ Ijook here ! . . . I know the u^hcr, whose duty 
it is to .‘Junimon the juries. I will .ask him what course 
we ought to take, and if it would be possible to have 
another iury.’ 

' Oh ! pniy do,’ I exclaimed, * and do it as quickly 
as you can ; for you know what it is to an unhappy 
man, to hold out the lca.st hope ; ho thinks everything 
gainoil.' ... I added: ‘You must invite the usher 
to dinner, and provide fomctluug very good, almvc all, 
Fouu* g(X)<l wine. . . . And then, you might give him 
to mulcrvtniid that I will rcwnnl liim generously.’ 

Richard told me he was going to arrange it all, and 
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lie gave orders to tlie cook to procure some poultry 
and game. The good servant said to me : ‘ Take 
courage. This usher is a very influential man.’ 

I was to appear before the Court on the next day 
but one. I waited impatiently until four o’clock. Just 
then, Richard came back, and said ; ‘ M. J\Iarchand will 
come.’ — That was the name of the usher. 

Accordingly, he arrived soon after. He gave me, 
from the first, the impression of a grave and well- 
bred man. 

We sat down to table : there were only the three 
of us, and Riehard had told the servant not to admit 
anyone. The dinner was excellent, and we had got as 
far as the dessert, before touching on my case. Then a 
bottle of Malaga was placed on the table, and Richard 
began : 

‘ The day after to-morrow will be a very important 
day for Monsieur the Abbd, for it is the day of his 
Trial. . . . Only, I am not too well satisfied with the 
jury. . . . Such and such a one,’ — ^he mentioned them 
by name, — ‘ is detestable . . . ; that other is a Jacobin.’ 

‘ Well, you must challenge them,’ said Marchand. 

‘ Impossible,’ I exclaimed in my turn, ‘ I do not wish 
it on any account, for that would send me back here for 
another month.’ 

Upon this, Richard poured out for Marchand a large 
half-glass of Malaga, as if it had been vin ordinaire. 

Ab he was dinking it, the usher paused for a moment, 
and said : ‘ Let me see, I can help you, and I should 
like to do it. Pass me that list of the jury that you 
object to.’ 

Richard handed it to him, and as Marchand read it, 
he said under his breath ; ‘ Upon my word, they are 
not very good names. Those men never miss sending 
anyone to death.’ 

When he had finished, he drew a pencil from his 
pocket, and said to me : 

‘ Put a mark over the names of those you do not 
like.’ 
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‘^l. Uieliruxl will <lo it for me,’ I replied, ‘ for, us for 
me, I do not know any of llicm.* 

After we Imd marked the bad ones : ‘ Now,‘ he sziid, 
‘whom would you like to liavc?’ 

I found myself again in the same dilliculty. Richard 
once more drew me out of it, and after hesitating for a 
long time over certain names, we decided on a list 
wliieli otfered ns a rcasoimblfc guarantee. 

1 remember we wrote down among others, Genend 
de Tolosan, Charct, jeweller, Cadet, a private gentle- 
man, Clmrpcnticr, a notary, Leblanc de Varennes, pro- 
curcur, and Le Couteux-Lenormand. 

When everything was arranged, the worthy usher 
said to me : 

‘ 1 am going to try a bold stroke, wbich will cost me 
my post, if found out. But there is notliing I would not 
do to siwc an honourable man like you. ... 1 am going to 
summon these jurymen, as if their names had been drawn 
by lot. ... 1 hope it will not be noticed, fur the 
President docs nob know all the jurymen by sight.’ 

I overwhelmed him with thanks, and when we had 
Uiken eofrec and liqueurs, lie left us, carrying with him 
the list we had agreed uiwii. 

In the meantime, I .sent Blnnchct a copy of the list 
to give to our friends, so that they might canvas the 
jury in my favour, in the course of the following 
evening. 

Accortlingly, ^ladamc Colin, Madame de Grabourtra, 
and my ixxir Blnnchct went ahout a groat deal. 

1 was aKo .supjiortcd by Vigier, fonnorly Pi-ocureur 
to the Parliament, and projmetor of the batli‘« of tlic 
Seine, who went to see Goliier, the President of the 
Trilmnal. 

* 1 am very sorry,* said the President, ‘ that there Is 
no intormcdi.atc i)enalty . . . -there is nothing for liim 
but death or liberty, and that is our difiiculty.’ 

As if he h:ul said: *AVe know very well that he i- 
not guilty, but we mu<t inflict .‘“omc punishment ujkuj 
him, in onler not to displease the Directory.’ 
o 
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At last tlie decisive liour approached. It was the 
3rd of March [1797] and the Court was fixed for eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

I was dressed by seven, and according to my custom, 
I was shaved, and my jDeruke powdered. 

I was waiting, sitting in front of the fire in the 
kitchen of the Conciergerie, and talldng to Eichard’s 
kind servant. She was just saying : ‘ M. Eichard 
sympathises with you very much, and this makes him 
anxious,’ when Madame Colin came in, and said : 

' I cannot be present at your trial, for I have a 
civil case of my own, it concerns my children, who are 
not yet of age. . . . There is a furious cabal against 
me ; even my Counsel shows an unaccountable in- 
difference, and will not address the Court . . . and yet, 
it is a question of eighty thousand francs, and I have 
a strong opponent in the notary Eagnideau, who 
bought my poor husband’s office.’ 

‘ Listen to me,’ I said, ‘ Su2D230se the Court gave 
you leave to speak, do you — although a woman — feel 
capable of 2 )leading your cause ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, without hesitation. 

‘ Very well. Give me paper and ink. I have three- 
quarters of an hour before me, and that is enough.’ 

Then, taking the case fi:om the beginning, and 
following her own instructions. I composed for her a 
long defence in two sheets quarto, that is to say, of 
eight 2 iages. The peroration was most pathetic, for 
the subject ins23ired me. In truth, what is there 
that calls forth sympathy more readily, than the sight 
of a mother, still young and beautiful, a 2 )pealing to 
her judges on behalf of her four children, as yet under 
age ; and who, deprived of all assistance, finds herself 
alone, with all the forces of a 2 )owerful and treacherous 
enemy arrayed against her ? 

This admirable woman marvelled gveatly at the 
calmness I showed, in com 2 )Osing a s 2 Deech for her, at 
the very moment when I was about to be called upon 
to defend my own life. 
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‘ You ii.stoiii'jh me,’ slic cxclmincil, ‘ nml I am nuilc 
louclicil, to SCO you working for me, at sucli a critical 
moment for yourself. I am astomulcd at your courage 
ami presence of mind.’ 

1 answered : ‘ It is because every other feeling in 
me givc.s way, before the happiness of being of service 
to you, Jladamc, and of making some return for the 
unwearied kindness you have shown me. ... As for 
me, I have made my sncrificc, and henceforth, I will 
think no more of my own person, until the time comes 
when 1 must throw myself into the arms of my God.’ 

I gave her the p.aper, and p.asscd into the sitting- 
room, without continuing the conversation, for 1 was 
afraid of being overcome by emotion. 

lladamc Colin went out, to go to the Court. 

She obtained leave to spciik, she wept, she read 
my defence with such touching pathos, that the oppo^ing 
Counsel was onlered to reply at once ; — in short, she 
won her case. 

llow great is the power of a sympathotie woman 
over the hearts of men ! 

A moment later, my Counsel, Jl. Bcllart, came in. 
lie was p.alo, with a long face, and everything about 
him betokened .sadness. 

MVliat is the matter, M. Bellart?’ I asked, ‘I aan 
see you have nothing good to tell me. ... 1 was 
counting u])on you to sustain my courage.’ 

‘Alasl’ he answered, ‘What would you have me 
aay 1 When you have only weak and prejudiced men 
for your judges, there is everything to fear.’ 

At this moment Richard railed me to the Court 

1 followed him, accompanied by my Counsel, and 
preceded by the huissicr and two gendarmes; and 1 
walked in the midst of this di=mal proces-ion, in 
profound silence — like a criminal led to e.vecution — down 
that subterranean ji.assagc, which always raused mo 
such invincible terror, and came, at last, to the 
entrance of the Court. 

It was so crowded, that it was wiili diliicultv I'lst 

\ 
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I could make my way to tlic bciicli of ignominy. Ais 
only one of tiie gendarmes could find room at my side, 
some one called out : 

‘ There is only one gendarme ! There ought to be 
two.' 

At this, there were repeated answers Aom part 
of the hall : 

‘ No, no, there is one too many already.’ 

The whole of the Chamber of Judges of the old 
regime were present, being that which was called 
‘ ]ja Bazoche.’ 

AVhen I was in the Parliament 1 had been very 
liospitable to these gentlemen, and in return, they bore 
me jnuch good-will. 

So true is it, that we alwa}^s reap the fi’uits of our 
kind actions. 

I noticed too, as I looked around the room, that 
nearly all those, who had been i^rcsent on the two 
former occasions, were there, as well as many whom 
I had not seen Ijefore. 

The jury were in their places, and my usher’s trick 
had not been disco'\’’ered. I noticed, however, that 
one of the jurymen whom 1 knew, M. Le Couteau, 
was missing ; his place was filled during the sitting. 

I learned afterwards that hi, Le Couteau * de la 
Norai, who was under great obligations to me, had 
obstinately refused Blauchet’s entreaty to come to the 
Court, alleging that he feared to render himself 
suspected by the government. In vain, did one of his 
sisters remind him, that I had gained many lawsuits 
for him, he was not to be shaken in his resolve ; and 
thus, he showed the blackest ingratitude to me. But 
I will not dwell upon it. It rests mtli God to punish 
him, for he is dead. 


* The name is "written sometimes’Le Couteau, sometimes Le Codteux. 







CILVPTER IX 


Boulangcrngmn ! — Vijornu* /?rp?iVa on Ihc part of the Accufcrl 

and htn Conneeh'-~A point raised htj President Gohier. — The 

Interrogntort/. 

Tiu: .Tudgas licing 55cAtc(l, the TfIaI began witli the 
reading of the Indictment. It ms couched In much 
more modemte terms than the fii-st ; for the matter 
of that, it was not TiCgras who had drawn it uj). 
I was no longer represented as chief of a conspiracy, but 
only as guilty of coircsponding with the Minister of 
the Pope. 

Scarcely had it been read, when the Commissary, 
IJouIaiiger, rose, and once more, requested timt tlic 
Trial be jwstponed for a week. It may readily be 
imagined, what an uproar these wonls excited in the 
Court. 

At the aamc time, one of the jury, M. Lchlanc de 
Varcimas, rising from his scat, asked in a loud voice, 
if they were mocking the jury, in making them come 
in tins way, to no purpose. 

As for me, I was stunned to such a degree that 
I coid<l not utter a wonl. But M. Bcllnrt six)kc 
witli indignant eloquence, and opposed the ndjourn- 
tnent. 

The .Tndges, obliged to dcliliernte on the spot, and 
under the eyes of the public, durst not grant what nas 
asked by the Commissary of the Pirector}*. 

Theydetideil, therefore, that, dbrcgnnling the nsjue>*t 
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of tlic Citizen Commissary, they should proceed to try 
me during tlie ])resent sitting. 

'’.Hiis decision was received with tlic gi'eatest 
entluisiasm iiy tlic audience. 

Butwlien silence was restored, tins same Commissary 
of the Directory rose anew', and in a second recpiisition, 
aslvcd that I be transferred to tlic hands of a military 
commission. 

According to him now, it was to a military 
commission and not to this Tribunal that my case 
belonged, for, strictly speaking, I was neither a 
conspirator, nor guilty of correspondence, but simply 
a 

This unexpected demand seemed at first to throw 
the audience into a kind of stupor, but immediately 
afterwards, there arose such Aiolent outcries against the 
Commissary, that the President could not obtain silence. 
Some said : ‘ They want to assassinate him ; ' others, 

‘ We must prevent his being delivered over to a military 
commission.’ 

But I made a sign with my hand, that I wished to 
speak. Silence was immediately restored, and, addres- 
sing the President, I said : 

‘ Yes, Citizen, yes, I am a spy ! But a civil spy, 
the Minister of a Foreign Power, and recognised as such 
for more than ten years. I am here under the safe- 
guard of the laws, and but a little while ago, although 
not invested with any public character, I treated vdtli 
the ]\finisters of the Directory themselves. 

‘ Such spies as these ! Why, you have them in 
every Court of Europe. Are they imprisoned? Are 
they prosecuted as criminals ? Are they given over to 
a military commission ? No, the law which you invoke 
against me, refers only to armed spies, taken in the 
midst of camj)S, and, as for me, I am a peaceable citizen, 
and you arrested me in my house, without cause or 
reason ! . . . 

‘ Beyond this, I am not sufficiently versed in your 
new laws to be able adequately to defend myself, and 
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my Counsel do it for me with that cloqueme which 
IS natunil to him ’ 

Then Bcllart, tuiimig to the Commi'v'-ar} of the 
Director}, ‘vaid ‘Will }ou kiiidl} hand me the text 
of the law of which }ou speak, I do not know it, but 
I am g(un" to examine it point b} point ’ 

Atcordingl} ho di‘>ca'5'>cd it in the clearest manner, 
and ended with an eloquent peroration 

* In conclusion, rcincinher, Citi/eii Jiulgcs, that if 
}ou liaNc not had the happiness of being appointed b} 
tlio people, now is the time to show }ourscUcs worth) 
of it ' 

It was a fact, tint m) judges Iind been appointed, in 
n rc\oliitionar} wa), b) the Dircctoi) , and we were on 
the e^c of the ‘ Pnmar) Assembl},’ whcicncw elections 
would take place ^ So the closing words of M Bellart, 
while cnlling foith loud applause, made, at the same 
time, a deep iinprc^Mon mion the Judges thcmschcs 
Obliged to (oinc to an ngicoincnt, and decide on the 
spot, and intimul vtcd, no doubt, b) jniblic opinion 
winch was in in) fn\our, the) ruled, after a deliberation 
of an hour and a quarter, that the) were competent, 
and that, w ithout taking account oi the opposition of 
the Citi7on Commissar), the) would enter upon the 
main point of the debate 

Ihis decision ga\c use to endless npplamc Ulic 
Pn-'idcnt was quite hc^dc him'*clf He gesticulated, 
and shouted witli all his strength, that the law exprc'*''!) 
forbade nil marks of nppioaal oi disapproaal 

At last, calm was restored The indictment was 
re id a «5ccoml tune, and ns thcie were no witniss(s for 
the pmcecution, the municipal ofliccra of Pa.ss) ga\t 
their e\ulcnce ns to ni) morolit) and good conduct 
Ihc) wtre then di«nns«cd 

After this, the Pivsidcnt, «ei7ing ni) dc'^pat* lies, caul 
‘Pn«onci, )ou will be tried with reginl to tins 
letter ' 


• Tl ry iivk jn Ai rjl 1197 
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‘And since wlien/ I readied immediately, ‘lias 
justiee admitted sucli evidence ? Above all, when there 
is nothing to corroborate it. How can a document, 
which is my private property, serve as an. article of 
con-\dction? . . . And, besides, with regard to this 
letter itself, you have only been able to obtain it by 
violating all existing laws, by violating the secrecy of 
correspondence, the rights of nations, by taking it by 
force from a courier on the high road. How can you, 
therefore, use it against me ? ... It is I, who should 
be the prosecutor in this case. . . . 

‘ Recall to your mind that celebrated decree of the 
Parliament of Paris. It concerned a woman, accused of 
the greatest crimes, but against whom, there was not 
sufficient evidence, A detailed avowal of all the crimes 
with which she was charged, was found in her room, 
written in her own handwriting. The Procureur- 
gcneral, haffing offered this to the Court, as a document 
to which no exception could be taken, the Parliament 
of Paris rejected it, and ruled it inadmissable, on the 
ground that a prisoner cannot accuse himself. 

‘Observe how scrupulous were those Judges with 
regard to the choice of evidence, when the life of the 
accused was at stake ! ’ 

My Counsel also made great efforts to secure the 
rejection of my letter, and that it should not be regarded 
as evidence against me. The question led to a long 
debate among the Judges, and I was almost repenting 
having raised it, for they were on the ]Doint of referring 
rhe decision to the Corps Legislatif, which would have 
thrown me back again for a long time. 

So, I told the President that, to avoid all difficulty, 

I consented that the case should be opened by the 
examination of my letter, and my proposition was 
agreed to. 

Then followed a kind of dialogue between the 
President and me. 

He put many questions to me, to which I replied 
with more or less warmth, according as they excited 
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in inc more or lc.«.s indignation Here me the most 
valient points of this intcrrogntoi} , ns far ns I can 
rcincinbcr tlicm 

Q ‘Wh) lia%e }ou 001 responded with the enemies 
of the State ^ ’ 

A *I hn\e not corresponded witli the enemies of 
the State If, h) the cnem} of the State, }on mean 
tlic Pope, 1 will tell } 0 u that the Pope is not the cncni} 
of Prance A*? Supreme Head of Pcligion, he hem's 
Prance m his hemt, as well ns all the other Catholic 
nations , it is tnic he is the cncmj of }Oiirgo\cnimcnt 
That shall nc\cr prc\cnt m) concsponding witli him, 
and with his ministers I was born his subject, and I 
am a pntst , h} this double title 1 ha^ c the right to 
<orrcspond freel} with the So\crcign Pontiff 

‘On<5cn c al«o, that a fonimlit) is ncccssarj to indicate 
that one Power is the cncinj of another, it is neccssar) 
that there should he a declaration of war 

*Now, has war been declmed against the Pope ^ 

'JliL. law requires that, foi this, there should be a decree 
of tlic Corps lygislatif Where is that dccicc^ 

It IS j on, who lia\ c attacked the Pope, mid that w ithout 
pioMons warning It is }on, who lm\c entered his 
States As for liiin, he 1ms not c\ cn oflered resistance ' 
Q ‘ What is the meaning of the c} jdicrs j ou use ^ ' 
A ‘ I do not icmcmbcr Tlic kej used to be lu m) 
iwun, hut I lm^c lost it, through the fault of those 
agents of the pohee, who l«v\o iwYwod oaerjthwg wpsulc 
flow n in 111 } honec ' 

‘Pnsoner, }ou appear to ss} m this letter that 
the Prench desire a chief, that is to sa}, no doubt, a 
King Who told }ou this^* 

A ‘ Xot ha\ ing on that occasion cent the non spnpers 
null m\ d( siiatche-s, I told the Pope, h} letter, what I 
Ind read in them Besides,* I added warml} *It i*' 
not I oiih, wliosa} that E\cr}l>od} 

It must bo noticed m passing that tins tfwk phto. 
I'cforo the 18th Pructidor, when one could vlill rx})rt s 
one’s self frech 
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Q. ‘ You are an enemy of tlie Eepublic ; you have 
never taken any oath.’ 

A. ‘ I am not an enemy of the Republic. But I have 
not yet attained to the degree of heroism commanded 
iiy the Gospel, to love our enemies from the bottom of 
our liearts. All tliat I can do, is not to wish them 
ill. Now, I have never excited anyone against the 
Republic, for I disdain revenge. . . . Besides, read my 
letter to the end, and since you are reading what is 
against me, read also what is in my favour. You vull 
see that I counsel the Pope to make peace vdth General 
Buonaparte, and not to trust to the promises of the 
Neapolitan General, any more than to those of the 
King of Naples himself, for they are betraying him. . . . 

‘ As for the reproach that you make me, that I have 
not taken any Oath, I will tell you, first, that I have the 
right to refuse to answer, for this is a - question of 
conscience. But I do not wish to leave the large and 
distinguished audience who are listening to me, in any 
doubt as to my religious and political opinions. 

‘ I reply then, that, not holding any public office, I 
was in no way bound to take an Oath to the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. 

‘ I ought to add, however, as a matter of conscience, 
that, if I had held a pubhc office, I should still have 
refused to take it. For this Constitution destroys the 
rights and authority of the Pope, as well as of the 
French Bishops, and overthrows the ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. Lastly, the Pope has forbidden the taking 
of this Oath. . . . 

‘ As for the Oath of Liberty and Equality, I have not 
thought it my duty to take it. In all ages, French 
citizens have been equal before the law. Legal 
proceedings could be taken against the Ring’s Brothers, 
against the King himself, and everyone has at heart his 
personal liberty. If by liberty, you mean that liberty, 
which is only licence, and engenders anarchy, I reject 
it together with all good Frenchmen.’ 

‘ As for the Oath of Hatred of Royalty, I proclaim 
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before nil the world, tlmt niy attachment to the Royal 
can've forbids me to take it, and besides, theic is only one 
thing that a Chiistiaii hhould bate — sin. Finally, if you 
refer to the promise of fidelity to the laws of the 
Republic, I answer that I obey those laws faithfully ; that 
is all you can ask of me.* 

Each of my answers was received \Nnth loud 
applause. 

Q. ‘ Rrisoncr, how can you be the enemy of your 
country ; you, a fbrmcr Conseillcr-clcrc of the Parliament 
of Pans; you, who live here under the protection of 
the laws ? ' 

A. * Citizen President, I am by no means an enemy 
of my country, and I do not live under the protection 
of the laws. 

‘Tom from my house without a shadow of rca-son, I 
found inyfclf led to the scene of tlic inassnercs of the 
2nd and 3rd of Scjitemhcr 1792; and I escaped from 
them only by a miracle, after .sixty of my companions 
in misfortune had been .slaughtered before my eyes. 

‘ I^aler, placed under a decree of arrest, 1 was com- 
])cllcd to wander for nine long months, without a 
resting-place, without shelter, without food, a prey to 
the deepest misery, living like a wild beast, in the 
wjxKlsthatsuiTOund your Capital. ]\Icanwhile, although 
1 had eoinmittcd no crime whatever, I was condemned 
to death, in default of iny appcamucc. While to-day, 
thanK.s to (he violation of all law, I find myself seated 
on the criminal's bench. And you tell me that I am 
living under the protection of the laws \ No, Monsieur 
If Pn'sidcnt, No!' 

Tic put many other questions to me, which it would 
take too long to relate, and to which I replied boldly 
and firmly. 

Then it was my Counsefs turn. He made an 
elfxpicnt defence,* enlarging ujion my answers, and 


• It U hyt uef ''tunV*‘lr r^'t l>y n«15'wv^ ▼ 
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bringing out the points of my letter that were favour- 
able to me. 

It may be readily imagined what an effort it had 
cost me to defend myself. So, when I had finished 
speaking, I felt completely exhausted. 

Besides, I had only taken a cup of chocolate since 
seven o’clock in the morning, and it was now eleven 
o’clock at night. In short, I was almost fainting from 
fatigue. 

Happily, at last, the President rose from the bench, 
adjourning the Court until nine o’clock the following 
morning. 



CU.VPrER X 


ACQUITTAL 

IjxsI hoxirs ai the Contxcrgcric — V HcUart Jf Jictpp’j auguriei — 
StUitig of the Court rt»u»icd — The Able Champofjue — 
IVrthci — VrccAom — Coiichiinon the Inlcnitmeto it «;)- 
jyjivletl hj Ptufi VII, Admimetrator of the Dtoecse^ of 
Normaruhj 

Si I iho ho^^ cxlinustcd I wis, the good Riclmrd took 
me b) the hand, and instead of leading me up tlic dark 
filairta‘5C, he made me go round the Scjinrc of the Palais, 
opening a ssny for me through the serried ranks of the 
evow d Some people, t\ ho ere strangers to me, noticed 
me, ns I passed, and said 

‘Take courage, Sirt You made us all uccp, and 
haa c u on ca cr} bod) o\ cr to } our side ’ 

Then I said to Richard * I am recognised, let us 
jmss (juickl) ’ AVc went in through the main 
entrance 

A good Flipper, with some fish, was alrcidj scracd 
and awaiting me We dined alone, Richanl and I 

'Ihis worth) fellow, who well desen cd to fill a 
better place, wept with jo), and said 

‘You spoke like an angel During all the thirty 
)enrs that I ha^c been in the pnsons, I never hcinl 
nn)onc defend himself like )oul . . The) will never 
dare to condemn ) ou ’ 

I answered ‘I would rather the verdict had Ikcii 
taken at once * 

‘ Yon arc right,* retunicd Richard, * hut, nev cr inind, 
what )ou have said will make an impression on the 
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jury during tlic night, and when they relate all that 
has happened, their wives will take your part.’ 

J\Iy council came early in the morning, and greeting 
me, said ; ‘ Take heart ! ’ 

‘Ah 1 You did not say that yesterday,’ I replied, 
‘ and yet, then, I needed it more.’ 

‘ Because, yesterday I was almost certain that you 
were lost. One of the judges had told me, in the most 
categorical manner, that you would he sent before a 
military commission, and that was why I was so sad. 
I saw that all our means of defence would he of no 
avail. They did not dare to do it, on account of the 
unanimous sympathy shown you by the audience, and 
it is to the favour of the people that you owe your life. 

‘ I must also add that you spoke eloquently and said 
just what you should have said.’ 

AA^e went out to the Court punctually at nine 
o’clock. The worthy Richard had already been ten 
times down to the Palais, to hear what was said about 
me. He came up again, shortly before the Court 
opened ; he was radiant, and said in a low voice to his 
servant : ‘ He will be saved . . . ' I have seen the 

questions.’ 

hi. Bellart and I concerted together the course to 
be taken, and we were very daring. 

Taking our stand on all the laws ordaining the 
secrecy of letters, we claimed that the penalties, fixed 
by the legislature, should be enforced against the oflicials 
who had violated those laws. Consequently, we de- 
manded that the Minister of Police should be con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment, and that, after 
I had been released, and set at liberty, I should ,be 
accorded damages, the amount of which should be 
expended for the benefit of the poor. 

The Public Prosecutor, on his side, pronounced a 
violent speech against me, and concluded by demanding 
that I should be condemned to death. 

Then the President put the usual questions to the 
jury in the following terms : — 
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Ihs there been correspondence with the cncniics 
of tlic fetnto * * 

Is tilt ntciiscd guiltj of tins crime * 

Did he net with a militions intention ^ 

Tilt jur} deliberated for a long time 
Jlaii) of them had been impressed b) the won! 
■511/, used b) the Commissaij of the Dirti tor) 

IInppil),ns I hatealread) mciitiontd the goteiii 
iiiLiit had inteitopted a letter from Cardinal Bnsta, 
tilt Pope’s Jliiiister It was in Italian 

Now, among the jiir) was the Abbt Champagne, 
who knew that language well , he was a married 
deacon, and master of the College de Naaarre lie 
translated the letter to the other jm)men, and said 
‘The) would ha\o us take the accused for a sj>y, 
hill lit IS not a sp) he is the Pope's friend, the 
Po])o writes to him, through Ins Jlimster, that /le Ides 
him, ami continues to hate an affection foi him A 
«o\crcigii docs not speak 111 that wa) of a spy 
Taking it all together ’ ho added, ‘ I can oiil) look 
upon the prisoner as the Pope’s Ena o) , and I am 111 
fill our of otquitting him ' 

General do Tolosnii also displa) cd much real, and 
after two hours’ deliberation, the jiir) returned their 
answers the) were aflirmatiac its regards the first two 
(pitstions, and ncgntiie with regard to the third 

'I hi President was thus ohiigtd to pronounce iii) 
aKpiiltal and restoration to lihtrt) 

’1 he a tnlict w as rtceia cd aa itli ciithiisiastit applause 
lint I w IS to drink the chalice to the dregs Inste id 
of setting me at lihcrt) at once, ns is the custom with 
riganl to real cniiiiuals, the) made 1110 rciiiniii another 
tweiit) four hours 111 pnson 

^I) Counsel tamo the next da), aliout noon, and 


• II fliouM be wall the naents of « ForeiRn IWwcr r Onf-esatift 
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asked Eicliard if tlie Public Prosecutor bad sent orders 
for me to l^e set at liberty at the end of twenty-four 
hours. As Richard replied in the negative, M. Bellart 
informed him, that in that case, the law authorised my 
Counsel himself, to set me at liberty at the end of 
twenty-four hours, and he therefore, asked Richard to 
let him do so. 

As you may imagine, the good Richard did not 
need to be told twice, and opened the door immediately, 
* * ^(: * * # 

Thus, Madame, I have reached the end of my sad 
story. Doubtless, many things have escaped me, for 
all this happened long ago. 

Since that time I have lived in peace, and continued 
to fulfil the spiritual mission entrusted to me. 

In 1801, I was sent to Normandy to administer the 
whole pro\dnce, and there it fell to me, to. govern five of 
the most important dioceses of France, notably that of 
Rouen, which is the Archiejnscopal See. 

I took uj^ my residence in that town, but, during 
the winter, I ^dsited all the other dioceses, and ajD^Dointed 
in each of them Vicars-General to act in my name. 

This province had been much divided on the 
question of the Oath of Fidelity and Submission to 
the Laws of the Republic. I succeeded in bringing 
about reconciliation and peace in spite of the obstacles 
raised by the intruded priests. 

The Cardinal Legate was so well pleased with the 
success of my mission, that he wrote me several letters 
in the name of the Poj)e, in which he informed me of 
the satisfaction of His Holiness, and assured me that 
I had even surpassed his hopes. 





Till Awfunwiior’* P*ijicr at ll'n i'. 
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iirntR or mor, dr salamox to tub bditor or the 
*AMI DE LK REMOIOX.’ 

‘I HUB rend, Sir, in your pajwr of the 17tl> of this inontli, 
No. 750, that an ccclosiabtic of the diocese of Hc<in^-on Jiad 

i-cfutcd M. I) , \vho had ntlackcd, in a pamphlet, the 

nutliciUicity of the PriefB, which Pope Pius Yl, of immortal 
memory, had ptibli'ihcd again*?! the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, Allow me, Sir, to support tlio htatements of 
this ecclesiastic, and to add jmsitive testimony to the 
evidence ^\hich lie has adduced. 

‘Although a cotisciUcr-clcrc to the Parliament of Paris, 
I was horn a subject of the Pope. In 1700, on the 
doparturo of M. Dugnani, the last Nuncio of llis Holiness 
in France, and afterwards Cardinal, 1 was nominated by 
Pius VI his Intcnumcio at tho Court of Ijouis XVI. I 
trot rccoguhctl as hohUug that o^ice, and I exercised it 
until the lOth of August. 

'Ill March 1791, 1 rccchTd from His Holiness, througli 
His Kmincnco Cardinal Zclada, the original Briefs in tho 
legal and customarj* form, together with n little letter, on 
verj* fine parcliinent, for each of the Metropolitans. I 
forwarded them, at once, to Cardinal do I/i Hochfoucauld, 
Archhiblioj) of Ilouen, to the Archbishops of Cambrai, 
Toulou'^*, and Arles, who were etill in France, and e\cn 
to Cardinal do Lotnenie. 

*Tho*^ prelates acknowledged the receipt of the Briefs 
and letters to me, with the exception of the Archbishops 
of Toulou-e and of Sons. As I complained of tliis silence 
to Uio Abbo Godard, Vic.ar-Gencral of Toulou‘-e, I ri'ccired 
Foon afterwards the reply of the Archbisliop. 

‘1 myself arranged for the translation into Frencli and 
printing of these Briefs by M. Croj-art, althougli then- 
p 
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wore A'ery severe penalties against anyone wlio should 
publish Acts emanating from the Court of Rome. 

‘ The authenticity of the Briefs referred to cannot 
therefore he called in question. 

‘ I can say as much with regard to the Brief of 1792, 
which conveys the Canonical ilonitions against the 
Constitutionals. 

* You can make what use you think well of this letter. 

‘ I have the honour to he . . . 


Saint-Flock, Oct. SOifi, 1S21. 


Louis de Salamon, 

Bishop of Saint-Flour 



AlTENDiX U 


KXTUACTS FROM THE ‘aKKAEES CATHOUQUES’ WITH REGARD 
TO THE M.iSSACRE AT TRE ARREY*^ 

. . . Tin: vcncrnlilo Cm*e do SAint-Jcan cn Grbvc adclrcpscd 
tlic-sc wonls to his honoured compniiions : 

* My dear Confreres ! To-day is Sunday. If we were 
free, we should all say or hear 3Ia<5s. Since we cannot Imvc 
this happiness, lot us unite ourselves to the Sacrifice now 
Iwing oflcrcd by some minister of Jesus Christ. There is 
a great likelihood that this will be our last ilass, and that 
wo shall My it no more until we are in Ijcavcn. Evcrytliing 
foretells that tliis day will be our last.’ 

Immediately all the priests knelt down, and fiio 
reverend Cure began the pravers of the liturg>\ 

Further on, Confe^ston ts spoken of . — ... At these 
words (of the Cure), M. dc Chamois threw himself at the 
feel of the priest to make his confession. 

All the pricstB went to confession to one another. 
They all, with one accord, begged the venerable Cure to 
give them a general absolution. 

Picluro to ourselves sixty priests kneeling around tlic 
revered minister. 

Further 071, the Author relates the cseai>c of the prisoners 
OiTvugh the. iciiuJoic . — An order had been obtained from 
Manuel for Uio relo.ase of one of the priests impri‘ione<l in 
this room [the Chapel of the Guild of Artisans} Tiicy 
called him at the very moment when tlie were 

breaking into the room.* The door gave way undt r repeated 
blows, and in order that the pnest claiinc<l by Manuel 


• &h5 Calhc^ir^fJ. toL i . Accc«:al cf Conrem-n cl 51. tie 
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Khonld not 1)0. involved in llie general massacre, tlie 
assassins sns])cndcd their rage for a moment, and allowed 
tlic ]iriest to he' called. He bad escaped by one of tlie 
windows, and was no longer with his companions. They 
called him several times, adding that it was by order of 
Mannol and with the view to save him. The priest who 
was summoned was not known to any of those who were 
calling him. Anyone might easily fake advantage of their 
ignorance. AI. dc Chamois most easily of aU as he was 
of the .V'7??n’ hcifjht llu' prir.sl whom they ^vislled to 
save. 


KXTUAC'l'H rilOM Till: .MKMOllJS OF TIIF .\D15B SIC.UIT 

. . . While all this was going on, the prison door was 
ojiened with a lond noise, and a new victim thrust in. 
Wliat a victim! Great God I It was one of my fellow- 
prisoncm at the i^tairic, j whom 1 had believed to be dead 
(M. I’Abbe S.)!: He had been transferred on the 1st of 
September witli si.xty others; and by an inconceivable 
prodigy, dragged with these nnhapj^y men, into the midst 
of the court-yard to be massacred with them, he had found 
himself without knowing how, in tlic i-anks of the assassins 
surrounding the victims ; and, taking advantage of the 
confusion that prevailed on this execrable occasion, he 
slipped into the Committee Room, where lie jileaded for 
his life, with that accent of despair which penetrates the 
hardest hearts. They only answered by imprisoning him 
with us. 

Wliat a meeting ! What a moment for us both ! . . 
I had learned from the jailor that all the prisoners, among 
Avhom I knew he was, had been massacred. I had heard 
them sentence sixty to death. He was one of the sixty. 
Each of us had wept over the death of the other. In 
seeing him, I seemed to see all my other friends again. 

It was he who told me of the heroic and glorious end 


* Seo Aiinales Catholiqitcs 1796, vol. i. 

t The narrative of the Abbe Sicart on the Ddpot of the Mairic is 
equally in agreement with that of the Intemuncio. But one would have 
to quote the whole of it. 

t This can be none other than the Intemuncio. The Abhe Sicart even 
makes an allusion to his high rank when he exclaims : ‘ What a victim ! ’ 
If he does not mention him by name, it was because Mgr. de Salamon did 
not wish to be named, which accords perfectly with certain passages in 
the Memoirs. 
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of the rcNcred Cure of Point-.Toan on Gri,\o, of tint \cncr- 
ablo old imn, avIio answered his oxeculioncrswith so much 
conraf^c, ^vlicn the> questioned him about Ins faith, ninl 
cbo^c death, rather than the oath which was profftred to 
hiui, w ho asked onlj one favour, on account of tlio w cakne^s 
of his age, tlie quickoHt death, and who obtained it 

The> were preparing to strike off his licad, when ho 
nddrev'-cd these touching wonls to liis cxcciUioiicrH 

‘What are jou going to punish mu for, im children? 
What ha\c I done to >ou? What have I done to }Our 
eountrj, wliose nvcngcre \ou holiovo jour-chrs to he? 
Tlieoitli, wliieh I have not liceii able to take, would baic 
cost nothing to nij coiiptitiitc, and I would lake it this 
\cr} moment, if, ns jou beliexo, it were purcl) civil I am 
as finhniissivo na voii, to the lawn of whicli \ou claim to ho 
the minislers Ixit rno leave out from tins oath, that vou 
oITcr to nio, all that concerns religion, and I will lake it 
with all nij heart, and no one will keep it more faithfully ‘ 
The fieriest of the troop seized the old mnn bv tbc bair, 
threw him against a post, and struck him on the head with 
a sahro ; another severed Ins honoured head from Ins bod) 
Tlius began the mn«sacre of that crowd of viriinis to 
whom Manuel had come, ten davs before, to announto thtir 
freedom 

Sueli was the narrative of inv fomier comrade, who li id 
cncapcd bv a miracle from this blood) traged) 


Towards three o’clock in tbc monnng, when there was 
no one left to be maJ-sacred, the a‘-cj'*ins IxUiouglit th^m* 
Fclvcb that there were some pn*:oncrt> in tin * Violon ’ 
The\ began to knock at the little door wlncli o{>eiicd on to 
the court) ard Tver) blow was for us a s/nlenrc of death 
I knocked genii) at the door whuh o|enod into tko 
Committee Itooin, trembling If St I ‘•hnuld l>f hf'anl In llif 
a‘^<=:asci!\«, who wore tiaing to break in the other dcior 'I'l e 
Commic-'anes kept niLsv^f ring fhil thev Ind no lev \\e 
could onlv, therefore, paticnllv await our frightful (’<-:iny 
Tin re* were three of ts in tin-’ j rw n * M; two 
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companions ilionglit they saw a loft over our lieads wliicli 
olTered a means of safety. Only one could reacli it loy 
mounting on tlic shoulders of the other two. One of them 
said to me : ‘ Only one of us can escape up there. You 
arc of more iise in the world than we arc, it must he you. 
We arc going to malce a ladder for you with, our bodies.’ 

Then •folloivccl a (jenevons slrife among the three 
jn'isonevs, fiimilnr (o (hat dcecrihccl hi/ Copped in ‘L’un ou 
I’autre.’ In the end, the Ahhd Sieart climhed on to the 
shoulders o f the first, then on to those o'f the second, and 
thnnhs to this ladder — and also to his agility — he dis- 
appeared from view. 

A fter the assassins had gone away, he came down again, 
and his deliverers were not called upon to sacrifice their 
lives to their generosity. 



iVPPENDlX C 


Fr\oitrvT tnoM inr nioonipnii mioiivi d ( Vrticlc Sulamou) 

‘A nc\\ (h^cnt d'acctt^alton hnMnp compelled him to 
lU, ho (do Sal inion) li\cd for a long time m the noighlxmr- 
hood of Pan*?, concealing him‘:elf among the high trees of 
the IJojs do Boulogne, \\hen he ^lopl on a bed of lca^es, 
onh going into Pans lo dine at a restaurant kept hj a 
rojahsl like hun«clf, who knew him. and helped him to 
cludo the search of the rc\ohitionar> police He returned 
ever) evening to his place of refuge in the forest and 
li\td there until the fall of nobcspiorrc ’ 

rurlhcr on wo read that *he t\as brought before a 
Court of Justice 111 179S and was tbrcatcnwl with banish- 
ment ' Thi'sc tiro errors — for he was tried in 1700 and 
was never threatened with banishmcnl--to^cthc> tn/h those 
in the i^rcceding pa«?ajr, lend wic to think that Dv«'«v'.cr, 
tlio auliior of the article, had received these details from 
an nni>crfcct oral tradition 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY ON THE TRIAL 

OF MGR. DE SALAMON 

The Veridiqiic or Coiirrier universel of tlie 17tli Nivose 
of tlie year V of the French. Republic (Sunday, 1st Jan. 
1797). 

. . . Tlu'ee interesting cases have drawn crowds to the 
Palais de Justice during the last few days. . . . 

The third case was that of the Abbe Salamon, accused 
of correspondence with the Pope. In order to have a 
pretext for depri\dng him of his liberty for some time 
longer, the President caused an amnesty to be applied to 
some of the crimes of which the Citizen was accused, and 
consequently quashed the indictment, and he is remanded 
on the other charges before the jury d' accusation. 

Ibid, the 5th. 

From Mgr. de Salamon to the Editor. 

The Conoierserie Prison. 

lAth Nivdse {ith Jan. 1797). 

In the depths of my prison I have learned. Sir, that the 
papers have resounded with the decision given in my case, 
on the 8th of this month. They have only given a very 
imperfect account, and I beg you kindly to correct the 
statements in your paper, which justly deserves the con- 
fidence of the public. 

It is said that an amnesty has been granted to me, with 
regard to part of the offences imputed to me. 

An amnesty is for crime, and not for one who is pure 
and innocent. We pleaded most strongly against this 
judgment. The document to which they sought to apply 
it, did not admit of it. This document was the draft of a 

232 
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letter \vrittcn during the Terror, when I was wandering m 
the IJois de Boulogne, forgotten among my old j)apcrs In 
the counto’ 

An amnesty is only applicable to a delinquency ; now, 
the draft of a letter is not a delinquency ; it is an indica- 
tion, an CMdencc of a delinquency, but a piece of cMdcncc 
is not pubjcct to an amnesty 

\Ve wished the cn«c to lie tried as it stood , relying ujwn 
the goodne*-s of our cause, and the enlightened justice of 
the jury We were defeated, but it is not ihcrcforo to bo 
inferred that I consented to the amnesty being applied to 
me, nor that I insisted upon this being done 

(Signed) L G Sm \iios* 

* V Amt (lc>! Lci* 2T)th Dee 17DC 

Tlie Abbe Salamon, cr-eournUer to the Parliament, 
accused of haMiig conspired with Our Holy lather the 
Popc.t " dl be tried on the Stli before the Cnmiinl Tribunal 
of the Seine. Wo ha\o before us the list of the jury 
who arc to gi^o their \erdict on this case, and wo can 
confidently predict that the Abb6 Salamon, and the Pope 
his accomplice, will bo acquitted 

There ii nothing in the jwprr on the Sth Jan , and 
I can only find, in this nowhpajMJr, the following other 
extract, the meunng of which is not \cry clear 

Ilnd, ath Jan 179" 

‘The Abbe Salamon has no doubt taken adiantagcof 
the amnesty to go and renew his intrigues at Avignon 
Bui he i*- being watched let him Ik? prudent ' 

The T’<'ridi|pie or Conmer unirer^fl — 25tl: Jnn 1797 

M Salomon, fomurly Consciller-clcR* to the Parliament 
of Pans charged willi Iming earned on (orresj>ondenre 
with the Court of Pome, api>carcd to-day before the 
Criminal Tribunal of the Department of the Seme If we 
mav judge of the intention of theGo\tnimcnt, with regard 
to the .leru'-od, by the conduct of their C<irmni‘-<iry at thi- 
Tnhunal, it cannot be denied that the Dm'ctory tde-s n 
aery gn it interfsi in the condemnation of M Salomrn, 

• I to f rd f-ll-r in iL** iej Loj c! I’oulu-f 
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for^ every possible point was raised by Citizen Des- 
inaisons/ 

Belore the ojDcning of the case, the Commissary, fearing 
no doubt a favoumble verdict from the jury, and comiting 
upon greater subservience to the government from a 
military commission, wished that the accused should be 
transferred to sucli a commission, to be tried as a spy. 
But the Court treated this ridiculous demand as it 
deserved, and declared itself competent. 

After the indictment had been read, an indictment 
based entirely upon intercepted letters, the Counsel for 
the Defence, Citizen Bdlard, raised a point of the highest 
importance. Pie demanded that all these letters be ruled 
inadmissable, because they had only come into the 
possession of the government by means of a breach of the 
law, namely the molatioii of the secrec}’' of letters. 

We ■wish '^vc had been able to follow the orator through 
all the arguments, which he developed with equal clear- 
ness and eloquence, to prove that the Directory had not 
the right to take possession of letters, the secrecy of which 
it had violated, and to constitute them a crime to an 
individual brought before the Com't. He showed that, in 
this instance, the moral law was in accordance with 
ancient and modern legislation and jurisprudence, in with- 
holding this right fi'oin the government. 

We think the Tribunal would have done itself honour, 
if it had upheld by its decision the principles laid do'wn 
by Citizen Bellard. But it judged otherwise, and ordered 
that the Trial be continued in the same way as before. 
This case will be definitely decided to-morrow. 


Ihid. Thursday, Jan. 2Qth 1797. 

After having suffered all the delays of a Trial as dis- 
quieting as it was troublesome, M, Salamon was to-day 
acquitted by the Tribunal of the Seine. 

The sjmpathj’- felt for the accused, and the talent of 
his Counsel, had attracted a great concourse of citizens, 
who testified by applause their joy and satisfaction at the 
verdict. 


* Mgr de Salamon calls the Commissary Boulanger, 
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AniialcJi CathoUe^ics. Jan. 1797. 
(the tlay of the month is not stated). 

M. Salamon, formerly ConBcillcr-clerc to the Parliament 
of Paris, accused of having carried on a criminal corre- 
spondence with the Court of Home, has just l>ccn tried and 
acquitted by the Criminal Tribunal of the Department of 
the Seine, to the great satisfaction of a crowded Court, 
which was manifested by loud applause. 

It is to bo noticed that tho jury, in finding that 
II. Salamon had been in communication with the agents 
of a foreign power, but without criminal intention, found 
at the same lime that this communication had not taken 
place with the enemies of Franco. The jury have there- 
fore recognised tiiat tiic Pope is not the enemy of Franco, 
hut only a foreign poucr. 


^fonitcur (2Sf/i Jan.) 

* licpuhliquc Fraufaijc-- Verdict acquitting the Ahbc 
Salamon, accufccd of cou*Jpiringwith the Pope.’ 
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TO .MAOAMK DK CArKLI-lS,'*’’ IX IIKLIGIOX SISTER HENRIETTA 

Tni:ui:sA or .iesus, Carmelite nun at the convent of 

CARRENTRAS.I 


Romu, lOUi Dec. 1811. 

ore.\tlv revered Superior and Friend in Our Lord,— 
I lifivc received your inucli valued letter of the 14th 
November. As 1 thought that, in consequence of your 
change of Convent and Altars, 3 -our indulgences, and those 
applied to your ju-ivileged Altar, would become null, I 
a])]iliod immediately for the renewal of all the indulgences 
of your Order, and of your Convent, and privileged Altar. 
You will find enclosed the Pope’s Rescript, signed by 
Cardinal Galelli, Prefect, which I send you franked by the 
intervention of the i\linister of State, my friend, the Post- 
master General. 


" HcnricUc-Tlidivso dc Jcs\is de CapellisAvas awann-beartedand intelli- 
gonl woman, and at the same time a holy nun, as the Internuncio calls her. 

She remained in the country’ in spite of the Terror. There, she learned 
one day that the property of her brother, who had emigrated, was to be 
confiscated, and sold as property of an emigre. 

Without hesitation, she went to Paris, found Robespierre, told him her 
name, and protested energetically against the warrant, whicli fell unjustly 
upon her, as she was her brother’s heiress, and she had not left France. 
Robespierre yielded to her importunity, and caused the decree to he revoked 
After the Peace of Amiens, her brother returned to France UTiat was 
his surprise to find his property again, whidi he believed to have been lost ! 
His sister said : ‘ You owe it to me, and to my courage, but I ask you to 
spend part of jmur revenue in buying back the Convent of Caipentras, 
which has been sold as national propertj*.’ 

And the brother carried out her wish most gladly, 
t I owe these letters, and in particular the last, to the kindness of 
Madame the Superioress of the Carmelites at Carpentras.^ Certain passages 
have only a local interest ; but as they are everywhere intermingled with 
reflections on political events, and help to develop the singular character 
of the Intermmcio, I give them in full. Moreover, they tend to the honoiu’ 
of the A^enerable Mother de Capellis. 
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In tills readiness to pleaso you, I tliink you Tail foo a 
proof of niy real for you, to whom I ha\ e lonp been Rinecrcly 
attached, and in mcmoiy of our ilcar kind friend. 

Pray to our Lord, on the conlniiy,® tliat 1 may have 
no opportunity of receiving: iho hat, which you desire for 
mo. God ia my witness that 1 do not desire it, having no 
ambition. You fcc, Cjo< 1 docs not forsake me, and He lias 
inspired tlic Most Christian King to reward mo for my 
fidelity, and iny constant ndlicroncc to good principles, by 
giving mo a post, which I did not ask for. 

You did well in coming to the help of tho i>crFCCutcd, 
but do not look for renicmbranco of it, or recompense 
for it, except from God These gentlemen From to have 
forgotten all that has liecn done for lliem, and tho one, 
whom you know, thinl^H of notlimg hut becoming Arcli- 
bishoji of Milan, udicre he is a Canon. 

Tlio two Canlinals Uufio are iimcli more grateful. So I 
often Fee them, and they come to my house. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Naples is a Faint. Ifo lost 
five liuudrcd thousand lirro-i of income, by refusing to take 
the oath to Murat. 

You have no nec<l of anyone, Madame, your place of 
refuge belongs to you, and will remain yours ; besides, if 
you hhould need tho illustrious Archbishop of Uheims, j,ou 
will apply to mo. 

Tlio Pope is taking me.asurcs to rccmcr his sovereignty, 
hut the restoration is rIow. 3’hc re\cnuc*> haio been 
diverted, and before anything cUe, one must li\c 

Do not undertake any building: ProMdenco is groat, 
and will provide for cvciylliing. You must fill all iho 
empty hou«c : you take up fo little room. 

\ am very’ Fony your dear Cure is fo ill Present my 
Compliments to him, as well ns to the honourable Dcmni'-ollo 

do . I wrote, some time ago, to dear Hennette , uc 

are gofKl friends, and 1 lovelier liecause fIic Ix'ars your name. 

Do not worry' any more nliout tho cost of ‘cxi*editing' t 
the Indulgoncc*^. Kndugh has been «<iid, niid there they 
are. 1 am very glad that you and your lioly Conunumiy 
Fhoxdd he pleased. Pray for me : I Ftill need more fen our, 


• .trnarrntly JUdarr:" de !.atl h'orJ a rum’-r tLat 

«TLS to l>f* Kiade a CanJisaJ, asd Lad fA.d ! I r»f iLtt it 

mipLt l«} Mu 

1 A lrci.alcaj um forobtaiamirtLfss.— Tf 
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iDiit God TV-ill take account o£ my zeal for Religion and for 
Jfis service. 

_ I have a cold, that is all ; we have had a great deal of 
rain. But let us talk about j'our health which is much 
more precious than mine ; saints like you should never die. 

Yes, you shall have a bishop at Carpentras ; I will 
endeavour to obtain that, and then we will think of M. 
I’Abbd Cboisy. Be careful not to employ yoiu- Bishop of 
Avignon in anything. 

Adieu my most honoured Superioress, believe in my 
resiDcct and entire devotion in your sendee. 

dh The BishoiD of Orthosia. 

To the- Same 

IloiiE, 15th March. 

Your valued letter of the 17th Jan., my venerable Prior- 
ess and Friend, only reached me on the 8th of this month, 
the King of Sardinia having thought well — under what 
pretext 1 Iciiow not — to detain the courier from France for 
six weeks. 

I am delighted to hear that you keep well, and have 
been pleased at receiving the Rescript, confiiming the 
indulgences granted to your Convent. I vriU always do 
anything in my iDOwer to second youi- efforts. I do not 
know what you asked the Archbishop of Rheims, the Grand 
Almoner, for. I might, perhaps, have supported your 
request. I have the honour to correspond with him, and 
he looks upon me Tvith fi'iendship and kindness. He is a 
prelate full of virtue, and the King likes him. 

I do not know who is making you fear for j’-om place 
of refuge; you are settled there, you have bought it; 
the Carmelites will never come back. Bear in mind 
always, tliat your Convent was never more than a house 
for a few friars, and that here, in the centre of religion, 
veiy few monks and nuns have, hitherto, returned to their 
monasteries, either from lack of good TviU, or because 
there were no revenues, or because some of the convents 
had been sold. 

I think the settlement of our country is, as yet, very 
far from being carried out. You see how little eagerness 
the Court of Rome shoTvs to satisfy the King. Our Church 
in France is in a great imbroglio, and they do not hasten 
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lo remcfl} It Thcj think only of lcinr*ont nntlpn* and 
orio IS gric'cd that the true intcre-t'^ of rtlipion should 
bo nbnuloncd Bnonnpartc ti^^cd lo sin ‘1 will,’ and 
he obtained wlnt he .asked, the Kinp beg^, and obtains 
nothing 

I>'t u«, therefore, put onr tnist in Goil alone \\ ho 'Till 
find means lo restore the Clnirch of 1 ranee lo her former 
lustre , and, ns for you, h\e nUrats to do pvxl and I will 
Fujiporl jou, Fo that a on plmll not he distnrl)od 

Continue to render jourFchcs useful, and open little 
classes for children As for M Miehel Clioist, we must 
wait until the bi«hopnca are re-oM ibhshcd winch will bo 
Foon, and csjicciallj our oim bisbopnc which is so ancient, 
for tiio restontion of which I am lahonnng and jon avill 
bo protected, li\ing near jour new prelate I think it will 
1)0 possible to find liuii^n |)Ost at the Cathedral 

I am much grieved at the Mate of jour poor Cure 
Wo must hope that God will spare hnu to jou for a long 
tune Ilcmcmbcr mo to him, and to his honoured brother 
I thank Mademoiselle do L— for her rcmrinhranee 
Mio IS one of tlio«o Ladies for whom I Lave the greatest 
respect, I will even mj, the greatest afliclion , her good 
qualities render her beloved 

She IS like jou, revered friend, overvbodv loves vou 
If 1 were as holv ns jou, I would make an agreement with 
vou that wlnchcver of US two Bhall he in Heaven the first, 
fthall i>nj /or the Funnor, that God niav show merej , 
He has I>eon inv friend on earth, innv Ho bo so in Heaven 
1 commend nivself to tlio prajors of your dear Sisters 
Ves, m> establishment in Rome has been ven expen 
Five, the Munster of Foreign Affairs promises that I Fliall 
Jk» nrhor next j err 

Here cvcrj-tlung is aTnii fIiow When I tell vou tint 
I, who find one Fcnant too manv, have three as.w>v«ors 
for the Rota, two AWks for mv \ntc-Clnmbcr, two vale's 
who on ccrcmonnl occasions come drcsscrl m blacl viuh 
long sdk cloaks, and four liorFos, I am oblige <1 lo have 
an extra carnage for the Abbts and valets dt chinbro 
and three lacquers in livcrr There is no cad to it I 
thml I have tlurtcen persons in inv fcnicc but I o ilj 
board two 


it Ch-'ifr tpr-arfsOr— Tr 
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T liave a very pretty garden. Just now, it is full of 
flowers, and the orange trees in the open gi'ound are 
covered with, oranges. I do not know what to do with 
them ; if you were near, T woidd give them to you for 
your collations, as well as lemons. 

The climate has not tried jne at all ; T am used to it, 
and I have only headaches, such as I had in France, 
Besides, I must (,ry, at least, to obtain the fruit of my good 
conduct, and, you sec, the King has not let me linger in 
suspense. He has given me this important post of his 
own accord ; certainly, I never thought of it, and, perhaps. 
Providence might have brought me near 3^11 ; but it has 
hap])ened otherwise. Wc must bless God in cveiything. 

I have always had great confidence in Di\*ine Providence 
which has led me, almost by the hand, for twent5'-iive 3*ears, 
pure and stainless. What thanksgivings do I not owe Him ! 

But oui- hap])iness is never complete. Here I am, isolated 
from all m3’’ friends, and, above all, from 3’ou, and 3’’om’ 
dear famil3’’, whom T love with all 103’’ heart. 

I greatly fear that our dear good Henriette has lost an 
opportunity of niandage, and it is a real giief to me. 
But I shall never end, if I talk about 3’’ou all. So, 
I conclude, assuring you, Afriy Beverend Prioress, of my 
most I'cspcctEul friendship. 

The Bishop, 

The bearer of my letter is the Abbe Joubert, a holy 
priest. 

To the Same. 

Rome, December Qth.* 

I RECEIVED with real pleasure, our Very Dear and Revered 
Mother, 3’’oiu* edif^dng letter of the 8th November. After 
such a long and sorrowful silence, what a consolation it 
is to have news of those whom we esteem and love ! Truly 
it is a recompense from Heaven for so many troubles, and 
I may add, dangers. 

For I have passed through some dangers here. That 
detestable Buonaparte, on the denunciation of Fesch,t 


* This letter does not bear the date of the year, but it was evidently 
vsritten in 1815, after the Hundred Days, 
t The Cardinal, Napoleon’s uncle. — Tr. 
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whom I never would call ui>oii, poinlcd me out lo Murat, 
\ylicn he was about to seize Pome, and Murat drew tlic 
attention of Generals Pignatelji and Caraccosa to me. 

I was to bo taken to Paris, under a good escort, and 
the Duchess Difiano, the sister of a Neapolitan General, 
who took an interest in me, warned mo of it. 

Wiiilo thanking her, I told her I never yielded to fear, 
and was inclined to submit lo my destiny. 

Tlio Tribunal of the Rota, not having followed the 
Poi>c to Genoa, I had remained hero alone, the butt of all 
the sarcasms of the disalTecled, for there are a great many 
Duonapartists and Jacohins here. But I never forsook my 
flours de lys and continued to wear it on iny black coat, 
and I was right, for I never despaired of the King’s cause, 
liappily, the Neapolitans were driven away by the Germans, 
just as they were on the point of entering Pome, and I 
was saved. 

I have heard of your dear ncplicw’s magnanimity. He 
must have courage and honour, and attaclunont to the 
King. It is really fortunate that his amiable uifo sliould 
be at Versailles. 

My health is not perfect. Since the end of Atigust I 
liave Ijad attacks of ague, which left me at intervals, only 
lo return with redoubled "vnolcnce on the third day ; I have 
been better the last ten days ; I liavc got rid of it, and 
am at the third pound of Penman bark; for that is the 
only way to get free from it liero . . . ; and still the 
attacks return. 

^ I am dehghted that your health keeps good in the 
midst of this terrible storm ; I congratulate you on receiv- 
ing, at last, the reward of your (roubles and Kicrificcs, in 
finding yourself once more settled in a Convent of your 
Order, and able to live according to your holy and 
aamirablo Institute. I see your flock has been miracul- 
oufly increased, as Divine Providence has brought hack 
Jo you two holy nuns, who will be able to support yotir 
Ceattnt, with the resources that they have been able to 
freserve. 


I luic liccn Breaking to Galefn, fho Cardinal 
0 .lemonalp, about them, and their infinnitics. 

finswerthat I had already received ; 
“ ^^ult their confessors, who ^vill decide 
fc«iU5 to Ije the case, their slate of health 
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inodificatibn of tlie Ride ; and even a Superior niigkt fine 
this put, for yon wiU easily notice, if their weaknes! 
permit them to follow in its entirety, a Rule, which is 
really severe, and requires good health. 

So, no scruples, and let them do what they can ; yoi 
ought to take all the more care of- them, as these ladies 
are a source of income to your house. 

I tliink with you, Madame, that the questions affecting 
the clergy wiR not he settled for some time longer ; verj 
little eagerness is shown about them, and even indifference 

I know very well that the education of young ladies 
is foreign to your state. You have had good reasons foi 
taking to that work ; as soon as they no longer exist, yon 
wiU confine yoiuselves again to the limits prescribed by 
yom' Rule ; tliis is very praiseworthy. But revered 
Mother, since you have a dispensation from Pius VI (and 
Pius confirmed it, when he passed through Lyons) 
what more would you have? Avail yourself of these 
dispensations ; it rests now with your confessors and 
directors to advise you on this point ; you have no longer 
any need of Rome. Act according to your conscience, to 
the advice of your confessor. But, above all, no scruples, 
they are the stumbling-block to true piety. And how can 
those two holy nuns have scruples, seeing that two Popes 
have dispensed you from your obligations? Those dis- 
pensations hold good until they are revoked. If, for some, 
they are now revoked by their conscience, they remain in 
full force for those whose health, or whose great age, 
prevents their following the Ride. One need not be much 
of a casuist to settle that point. You, yourself, oughtyto 
lessen your austerities on account of jmur spitting of 
blood, and you ought to take care of yourself, being the 
soul of your holy Community. 

I have received ivith great pleasure a letter Rom yom 
sister-in-law ; she enters into much detail. 

As for Sister B you must call her back, under holy 

obedience, if you are in a position to support her ; and she 
is obliged in conscience to return to the Convent of her 

Profession. The Superioress of A has no right over 

her ; it will be necessary to get the Cure to write to this 
grasping Superioress, who does not understand her position ; 
as regards the whole question, await a Bishop at Carpentras, 
or at Avignon ; I shaU get her to return to you. I know 
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tlic rarclc‘'‘'nccs of her fntljcrand lior ^liole family, tliongh 
I lia%o lost PJRlit of them cinco my childhood, for I Imc 
not li^cd in Carpentras Binco I was nine years old.* 

I am told distinctly that the King has asked for the 
resignation of nil the BiOiops in Franco; you nre sure 
therefore not to have P . 

A thousand kind messages to your Curtk and respects 

to Mndcinoi'-ello de Ij . I thank you with all my heart 

for your kind feelings towanls me; I shall he pleaded to 
MS? your little flock increased to eighteen. It is a great 
deal. 

Pray to God for me, for I hare much trouhlc. I cherish 
a tender fricndsliip for you in God, and I nhall bo verj' 
h.ippy nhen I ean give you tokens of it. 

Kespccl and Compliments 

^Tiir Bisiior, 

• Tlio fime detail n IIw>L I of the Miirojrs 
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ARTICLE FROM ‘ LA BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE ’ DE FELLER- 

P^RENNfeS 

Salamon (Louis-Siffren-Josepli) Bisliop of Saint-Flour, was 
bom of a noble familj’- at Carpentras on the 22n(i October 
1759, and came to Paris wlien very young, where he 
bought the position of a eonseiller-derc to the Parliament. 
In 1791, having become correspondent at Paris to the 
Cabinet of His Holiness, he discharged these functions up 
to the month of July* 1792, when he was arrested, and 
taken to the Abbaye. His eloquence and presence of mind 
saved 'him from the massacres of September. Released 
from prison, he continued his correspondence with the 
Holy Father. Prosecuted again by the Terrorists, he lived 
for a long time in conceabnent, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. He was even reduced to taking refuge in the Bois 
de Boulogne, where a few leaves served him for a bed. 

Arrested mider the Directory, and threatened with 
banishment, he was nevertheless acquitted. Pope Pius 
VII, in 1806, nominated him Bishop in 'partihus of Orthosia 
in Caria, and, in 1814, the King gave him the post of 
Auditor of the Rota. But the Sovereign Pontiff, thinking 
that Mgr. Isoard, who aReady held the appointment, ought 
not to be displaced, did not accept him. 

After remaining three years in Rome, Salamon returned 
to Paris, was nominated Bishop of Belley in 1817, and in 
1820 Bishop of Saint-Flour. 

In 1815 some ‘ Letters from Rome ’ were published, 
attributed to this prelate, and addressed to M. de Tallyrand- 
Perigord, Crand Almoner ; they are curious on account of 
the details they contain, with regard to public opinion 
in R.ome, when the first news came of the landing of 
Buonaparte. 

* He was arrested on 27tli August. — Tr, 
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